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Cuarter X XIX. Lert ALONE. 


HILE Mr. Jerningham dawdled away existence among the woods 
and hills of Berkshire, his wife’s life was marked by changes 

more eventful, and ruffled by deeper passions. 
To Lucy Alford the lady of River Lawn had shown herself a kind 


and generous friend. Not long had the poor child enjoyed the luxu- 
rious quiet of the Hampton villa when she was suddenly summoned 
away from it. Mr. Desmond had managed her father’s affairs and 
pacified her father’s creditors, with what pecuniary sacrifice was only 
known to himself. But a sterner gaoler than the warder of White- 
cross-street lay in wait for Lucy’s father, ready to stretch forth the icy 
hand that was to arrest that battered and broken wayfarer. 

Debts and difficulties, disappointments and humiliations, with con- 
stant habits of inebriation, had done their fatal work for Tristram 
Alford. ’T'was but a poor wreck of humanity which emerged from 
the dreary city prison, when Laurence told his old tutor that he was 
free. The old man had suffered from one paralytic seizure long ago, 
in his better days of private tutorship. He had a second seizure in 
that dismal gaol, but made light of the attack; and although he knew 
himself to be a wreck, was happily unconscious how near was the hour 
of his sinking. 

‘ Lucy left the pretty villa at Hampton, and returned to the dreary 
Islington lodgings, to find her father strangely, nay indeed alarmingly, 
altered. She wrote to Mrs. Jerningham to tell her fears, and Emily 
made haste to send a physician to see the invalid. The physician 
shook his head, and recommended rest and change of air. These, 
with the aid of.Mrs. Jerningham’s ample purse, were easily procured, 
and Lucy and her father were despatched to Ventnor. 
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Laurence saw the physician, and asked for a candid opinion upon 
Tristram Alford’s state. 

“The man is an habitual drunkard,” replied the doctor, “and has 
evidently been killing himself with brandy for the last ten years. If 
you take the brandy-bottle away from him, he will die; if you let him 
go on drinking, he will die. The case is beyond a cure. The man’s 
brain is alcoholised. His next attack must be fatal.” 

Having once enlisted Mrs. Jerningham’s friendship for Lucy Alford, 
Mr. Desmond felt that the young lady’s fortunes had passed out of his 
care. Already Emily had shown herself so kind and generous that it 
would have been base ingratitude to doubt her charity in every new 
emergency. He therefore held himself aloof from Lucy and her father, 
and only from Mrs. Jerningham did he hear how it fared with the girl 
in whose fate he had taken so benevolent an interest. But while he 
made no overt attempt to comfort or assist her in the hour of trial and 
trouble, he thought of her, and pitied her, with a constancy that was 
at once perplexing and unpleasing to his own mind. 

“Poor little thing!” he said to himself, when he thought of the 
motherless girl watching the fading hours of her sole protector. And 
he wondered to perceive how much tenderness it was possible to infuse 
into those three common words. “Poor little thing! Tristram Alford 
cannot last many weeks—that is certain. And then—and then? She 
will be left quite alone in the world. And she must suppress all sign 
of her natural grief, and enact one of those ladies—ever so slightly ex- 
purgated—in Cételeties sautées chez Vefour. What a dreary present! 
what a hopeless future !” 

And at this point Mr. Desmond would dig his pen savagely into 
the paper, destroy the quill of an unoffending goose, and fling it from 
him in a sudden rage. 

“What is it to me?” he asked himself. “There are hundreds of 
friendless girls in London for whom the future is as hopeless. Am I 
going to turn Quixote, and ride a tilt against the windmills of modern 
civilisation ?” 

One morning in February the editor of the Pallas found an enve- 
lope edged with deepest black upon his breakfast-table. It contained 
a brief despairing scrawl from Lucy, smeared and blotted with many 
tears. Death had claimed his victim. The third’seizure had come, and 
all was over. . 

“‘T cannot tell you how kind Mrs. Jerningham has been,” wrote the 
mourner ; “ all is arranged for the funeral. It is to take place on Friday. 
My poor dear will rest in a pleasant spot. It is very hard to bear this 
parting; but I think it would have seemed harder to me if he had 
died in London.” And then followed little pious sentences, in which 
faith struggled with despair. 

“He was always good and kind,” she wrote; “I cannot recall one 
cross word from his dear lips. He did not go to church so regularly as 
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religious people think right ; but he was very good. He read the Bible 
sometimes, and cried over it; and wherever we lodged, the little chil- 
dren loved him. It was not in his nature to be harsh or unkind. 
May God teach me to be as good and gentle as he was, and grant that 
we may meet some day in a happier world!” 

“ The funeral is to be on Friday,” repeated Mr. Desmond, when he 
had folded and put away the letter. He was on the point of indorsing 
it with the rest of his correspondence, but changed his mind, and laid 
it gently aside in a drawer of his desk. ‘Not amongst tradesmen’s 
lies, and samples of double-crown, and contributors’ complaints,” he 
said. “On Friday? Yes; I will attend my poor old tutor’s funeral. 
It will comfort her to think that one friend followed him to his 
graye.” 


Early on the appointed morning Mr. Desmond knocked at the door 
of the Ventnor lodging-house. 

“Miss Alford is at home, of course,” he said to the maid. “ Be so 
good as to take her this card, and tell her that I have come to attend 
the funeral, but will not intrude upon her.” 

He spoke in a low voice; but those cautious, suppressed tones are 
of all accents the most penetrating. The door of the parlour was opened 
softly, and Mrs. Jerningham came out into the passage. 

“T recognised your voice,” she said. ‘‘ How very good of you to 
come !” 

“Not at all. But how good of you to come! I had no idea that I 
should meet you here.” 

“ And I was quite sure that I should meet you here,” replied Emily, 
with the faintest possible sneer. 

“Ts Lucy in that room?” 

‘*’'Yes.” 

“TI do not want to see her. I wished to show my regard for that 
poor old man. I spent many pleasant days under his roof, and he has 
made so lonely an ending. It is very good of you to come, Emily; 
and your presence here relieves me very much with regard to that poor 
girl’s future. I do not think you would be here if you were not really 
interested: in her.” 

‘Yes, Laurence; I am really interested in—your protégée.” 

“She is not my protégée; but I wish you to make her yours, because 
I scarcely think you could find a creature more in need of your charity. 
Poor child! she is very much distressed, I suppose.” 

“For the moment she is heartbroken. I shall take her away from 
here this evening.” 

‘My dear Emily, I knew I was safe in relying on your noble na- 
ture!” exclaimed the editor with enthusiasm. 

“ For pity’s sake, do not be so grateful. I have done no more than 
I would for any other helpless woman whom fate flung across my path. 
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In the whole affair there is only one element that makes the act a 
sacrifice.” 

“ And that is ——?” 

“What only a woman can feel or understand. Pray, do not let us 

alk about it. The funeral will not take place for an hour.” 

“T will go and get a band for my hat, and return here for the cere- 
mony. There will be one mourning-coach, I suppose.” 

“Yes. The doctor has kindly promised to. act as chief mourner. 
There is no one else.” 

“Poor Tristram! If you only knew that man’s appreciation of 
Greek ; and Greek is the only language which requires a special genius 
in thescholar. And to die like this!” 

Mr. Desmond departed to get his hat bound with the insignia of 
grief. Mrs. Jerningham went back to the parlour, where the orphan 
sat with listless hands loosely locked, and vacant tearless eyes, lost in 
a stupor of grief. But even in this stupor she had recognised the voice 
of her dead father’s only friend. 

“Was not that Mr. Desmond in the passage just now?” she asked. 

‘* Yes; he has come down to attend his old friend’s funeral.” 

“ How good of him! How kind you both are to me!” murmured 
Lucy. “0, believe me, I am grateful. And yet, dear Mrs. Jerning- 
ham, I feel as if it would be better for me to be going to lie by Ais side 
in that peaceful grave.” 

“No, Lucy. Your life is all to come. You have known sorrow 
and trouble; but you have not drained the cup of happiness only to 
find the bitterness of the draught. TZhat is real despair. You have 
not outlived your hopes and your dreams and your faith—nay, indeed, 
your very self—as I have.” 


CHAPTER XXX. 
THE MORLAND COUGH, 


LAURENCE DesmonD heard the sublimely solemn service read above 
his old tutor’s coffin, and left Ventnor without seeing Lucy Alford. 
Again and again he told himself that with the orphan girl’s future 
fate he had no concern. He had given her a good friend—and a friend 
of her own sex—who would doubtless afford her help and protection, 
directly or indirectly, in the future. 

“She has passed out of my life,” he said to himself; “ poor little 
thing! Let me forget that I ever saw her.” 

On this he applied himself with Herculean energy to his editorial 
labours. Stern and scathing, biting and bitter, were the articles of 
the Pallas. It seemed as if Swift, and Churchill, and Wilkes, and that 
nameless traitor who terrified an English ministry in the columns of 
the Public Advertiser, had been evoked from the under-world by the 
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editor of that journal. Ill fared helpless woman at the hands of those 
satiric ghosts. The founder of Greek comedy, who proclaimed himself 
broadly, in the only extant fragment of his verse, with the straight 
assertion, “‘ Woman’s a curse!” seemed to guide the helm of that smart 
bark the Pallas. Feminine folly, feminine ignorance, feminine extrava- 
gance, feminine immodesty, furnished week after week a subject for 
the light touch of the skilled anatomist. Now it was woman’s brain 
that quivered beneath the vivisector’s knife; anon woman’s heart that 
palpitated under the same cruel instrument. Who shall say that the 
scathing sentences were undeserved, or that they went not home to 
the hearts of the fair offenders? Yet it is doubtful if many tender 
penitents flung down their borrowed tresses at the call of this lay 
Savonarola, or if milliners were much the poorer for this solemn sum- 
mons to judgment. 


When Mr. Desmond paid his next visit to River Lawn he found 
Lucy comfortably installed there, and looking pale as the snowdrops 
in her simple mourning. She said a few tremulous words in answer 
to his gentle greeting, and then left the room. 

“She does not like to talk of her father,” Mrs. Jerningham said, 
when she was gone; “and I daresay she has run away to escape your 
possible condolences. He seems on the whole to have been rather a 
worthless person, but she mourns him as if he had been a saint. ‘ We 
were so happy together,’ she says; and then she tells me of his interest 
in her career, and the patience with which he would sit in the boxes 
night after night to see her act, and then would tell her the points in 
which she failed, and the points in which she succeeded, and lament the 
impossibility of her wearing a mask, with some dreadful pipe or mouth- 
piece, like the Greek actors; and she tells me of their cosy little sup- 
pers after the theatre, pettitoes—wnaT are pettitoes?—and baked 
potatoes, and sausages, and other dreadful things which it would be 
certain death for persons in society to eat; and so the poor child runs 
on. She is the most affectionate, grateful creature I ever met, and I 
think she is beginning to love me.” 

“She has reason to do so,” replied Mr. Desmond. “I suppose she 
will be obliged to go on the stage again. I have a promise of an en- 
gagement for her from my friend Hartstone.” 

“T hope she will not be obliged to accept it. Her father’s death 
has caused a complete change in her feelings with regard to the dra- 
matic profession. The poor old man’s companionship seems to have 
supported and sustained her in all her petty trials—and now he is gone 
she shrinks from encountering the difficulties of such a life. So, with 
my advice and such assistance as I can give her, she is trying to qualify 
herself for the position of governess. Her reading is more extensive 
than that of most girls, and she is working hard to supply the deficien- 
cies of her education.” 
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“ T am very glad to hear that,’ Laurence answered heartily; “I 
consider such a life much better suited to her than the uncertainties of 
a provincial theatre.” 

And then he remembered that in the existence of a governess there 
were also uncertainties, trials, temptations, loneliness; and it seemed 
to him as if Lucy Alford’s destiny must be a care and a perplexity to 
him to the end of time. 

“‘T shall keep Lucy with me for some weeks to come,” said Mrs. 
Jerningham, “ for I find her a most devoted little companion, and she 
is exercising her powers as my reader and amanuensis, in order to pre- 
pare herself for the caprices of some valetudinarian dowager in the 
future.” 

“ You are very good, Emily.” 

*‘ Yes, because I am of some use to your Miss Alford ;—that is my 
virtue in your eyes, Laurence.” 

“Tf you are going to talk in that manner, I shall try to catch the 
next train.” 

“ Tt is very absurd, is it not ?” cried Mrs. Jerningham, with a light 
laugh; “ but you see it is natural to a woman to be jealous; and a 
woman who lives in such a place as this has nothing to do but cherish 
jealous fancies.” 

‘* Let us understand each other once and for ever,” said Laurence 
gravely. “To me Lucy Alford seems little more than a child: the 
time in which I used to see her frisking about with a hideous Scotch 
terrier, and dressed in a brown-holland pinafore, is not so very remote, 
you know. I found her in the most bitter need of a friend; and so far 
as I could befriend her, I did so, honestly, biding the time in which I 
could enlist a good woman’s sympathy in her behalf. Having done 
that, I have done all, and I wash my hands of the whole affair. If 
there is the least hazard of jealousy where Miss Alford is concerned, I 
will not reénter this house while she inhabits it.” 

“ That would be to punish me for my philanthropy. No, Laurence, 
I am not jealous of this poor child ; any more than I am jealous of every 
other woman to whom you speak. Jealousy is a chronic disease, you 
see, a kind of slow fever, and it has taken possession of me.” 

“ Emily !” 

‘‘ T think it is only another name for nerves. Do not look at me 
with such consternation. What is it Mr. Kingsley says?—‘ Men must 
work, and women must weep.’ They mus/, you see! It is the primary 
necessity of their existence ; and if they have no real miseries, no hus- 
bands drifting over the harbour-bar to death, they invent sorrows, and 
weep over them.” 

To this kind of talk Mr. Desmond was tolerably well accustomed. 
It is the kind of talk which a man whom fate, or his own folly, has 
placed in a false position is sure to hear. One can fancy that Paris 
must have had rather a heavy time of it with Helen; and that when he 
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went forth prancing like a war-horse to meet Menelaus, his gaiety may 
have in some degree arisen from his sense of escaping an impending 
curtain-lecture from the divine Tyndarid. 

For some weeks after this conversation the editor of the Pallas con- 
trived to be more than usually occupied with the affairs of his paper. 
He sent Mrs. Jerningham tickets for concerts, and new books, and new 
music; but River Lawn he avoided. It was only upon-a royal com- 
mand from the lady that he appeared there one afternoon, about six 
weeks after the funeral at Ventnor. 

He found Lucy looking better ; but Lucy’s patroness was paler than 
usual, and was much disturbed by a dry hacking cough, which some- 
what alarmed Mr. Desmond. 

Emily herself, however, made very light of the cough, nor did Mrs. 
Colton seem to consider it of any importance. 

“Tt is only a winter cough,” said Mrs. Jerningham; “I have suf- 
fered from the same kind of thing every winter, if indeed you can call 
it suffering. I suppose one must pay some penalty for living by the 
river. But I would not exchange my Thames for the gift of exemption 
from cough.” 

“It is quite a Morland cough,” said Mrs. Colton; “my sister, 
Emily’s mamma, had just the same kind of cough every winter.” 

Morland was the name of Mrs. Jerningham’s maternal ancestry. 
Laurence bethought himself that Emily’s mother had died at thirty 
years of age, and he was not inclined to make light of the Morland 
cough. 

“IT wish you would come to town to-morrow and see Dr. Leonards,” 
he said by and by, when he and Emily were out of earshot of Mrs. 
Colton ; “I don’t see why you should go on coughing, or stay by the 
river, if Hampton disagrees with you.” 

“Dr. Leonards is the great man for the chest, is he not ?” asked 
Mrs. Jerningham. “It would be really too absurd for me to see him. 
I have nothing whatever the matter with my chest, except a little pain 
occasionally, which Mr. Canterham, the Hampton surgeon, calls indi- 
gestion. Dr. Leonards would laugh at me.” 

“So much the better if he does,” answered Laurence. “ But I 
should very much like you to see him. You will do so, won’t you, 
Emily, to oblige me ?” 

“ To oblige you!” repeated Mrs. Jerningham, regarding him with a 
thoughtful gaze. ‘ Why are you so anxious to consult the oracle? Is 
it to resolve a doubt, or to confirm a hope ?” 

“ Emily !” 

“ Q, forgive me!” she cried, holding out her hand. “I am always 
thinking or saying something wicked. The Calvinists must surely be 
right; for I feel as if I was created a vile creature, ‘not born to be 
judged, but judged before I was born.’ I will go to see your Dr. 
Leonards. I will do anything in the world to please you.” 
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‘‘ My dear Emily, to please me you have only to be happy yourself,” 
he answered with real affection. 

“ Ah, that is just the one thing that I cannot do. My life is all 
wrong somehow, and I cannot make it right. I have been trying to 
square the circle, ever since my marriage—with such unspeakable care 
and trouble—and the circle is no nearer being square. The imprac- 
ticable, unmeasurable curves still remain, and are not to be squared by 
my power of calculation.” 

“ Ah, Emily, if you bad only trusted in me, and waited !” 

“ Ah, Laurence, if you had only spoken a little sooner !” 

“IT would not speak till I had secured a certain income. I had 
been taught to believe that no woman in your position could exist 
without a certain expenditure.” 

“ Ah, that is the false philosophy of your modern school. A man 
tells himself that with such or such a woman he could live happily all 
the days of his life, but his friends warn him that the lady has been 
educated in a certain style, and must therefore be extravagant—so he 
keeps aloof from her; and some day, necessity, family ambition, weari- 
ness, pique, anger, Heaven knows what incomprehensible feminine im- 
pulse, tempts her to the utterance of the most fatal lie a woman’s lips 
can shape. She marries a man she can never love, and she has her 
equipage, and her servants, and her house in Mayfair, and all the splen- 
dours he has been told she cannot live without: and she does live—the 
life of the world, which is living death.” 

“For God’s sake no more! You stab me to the heart.” 

He covered his face with his hands, and thought of what she had 
been saying to him. Yes, it was all true. His worldly wisdom had 
blighted that fair young life. Because he had been prudent; because 
he had taken counsel with his long-headed friends of the world, and had 
believed them when they said that the horrors of Pandemonium were 
less horrid than the dismal muddling torments of a pinched household— 
because of these things Emily Jerningham’s mind had been embittered, 
and her fair name sullied. And he could not undo the past. No. 
Strike Harold Jerningham from the roll of the living to-morrow, and 
leave those two free to wed, the haughty woman and the world-worn 
man who should stand side by side before God’s altar would have little 
more than their names in common with the lovers who walked arm-in- 
arm ten years ago in the garden at Passy. 

“Yes, Emily, my sin is heavier than yours,” he said presently. 
“ With both want of faith was the root of evil. If you had trusted in 
me,.if I had trusted in Providence, all would have been different. 
But it is worse than useless to bewail those old mistakes. Let us make 
the best of what happiness remains to us. The pleasures of a real 
friendship, and one of those rarest of all alliances—a friendship be- 
tween man and woman on terms of intellectual equality.” 

“There are wretched misogynists who say that kind of thing never 
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has answered,” said Mrs. Jerningham; “but we will try to prove them 
miserable maligners. And you will never regret the loss of a wife, or 
feel the want of a home, eh, Laurence ?”’ 

“ Never, while you abstain from foolish jealousies,” he answered 
boldly, and in all good faith. 

Mrs. Jerningham drove into town next day, to see Dr. Leonards, in 
accordance with her promise to Laurence Desmond. She was accom- 
panied by Mrs. Colton, who thought it rather absurd that anyone 
should take so much trouble about a Morland cough; but who was not 
ill pleased to spend an hour in the delightful diversion of shopping, 
and to visit one of the winter exhibitions of pictures, while the horses 
took their rest and refreshment. 

Dr. Leonards said very little, except that Mrs. Jerningham’s chest 
was rather weak, and her nerves somewhat too highly strung. He 
asked her a few questions, wrote her a prescription, enjoined great care, 
and requested her to come to him again in a fortnight, or, better still, 
allow him to come to her. 

“ For, now really, you ought not to be out to-day,” he said, glancing 
at a thermometer. “There is the slightest appearance of fever; and, 
altogether, a drive from Hampton is about the worst possible thing 
for you. You ought to be sitting in a warm room at home.” 

* But look at my wraps,” exclaimed Mrs. Jerningham. 

** My dear lady, do you really imagine that your sables can protect 
you from the air you breathe? An equable temperature of about sixty 
degrees is what you require; and here you are on a bleak March day 
riding thirty miles in a draughty carriage. I must beg you to be more 
careful.” 

Mrs. Colton on this assured Dr. Leonards that the cough was only 
a family cough; but the physician repeated his injunction. 

“Prevention is better than cure,” he said. “I can say nothing 
wiser than the old adage. Thanks. Good-morning.” 

This was the patient’s dismissal; the two ladies returned to their 
carriage. _ 

“IT hope Mr. Desmond will be satisfied,” said Mrs. Jerningham ; 
“and now let us go to see the French pictures.” 

At the French picture-gallery the ladies found Mr. Desmond, ab- 
sorbed in the contemplation of a Meissonier. 

“ How good of you to be here!” exclaimed Mrs. Jerningham, bright- 
ening as she recognised him; “and so, for once in a way, you really 
have a leisure morning.” 

“T never have a leisure morning; at this very moment I ought to 
be ‘sitting upon’ a sensational historian, who fancies himself some- 
thing between Thucydides and Macaulay. But you told me you were 
coming here, and so I postpone my sensational historian’s annihilation 
until next week, and come to hear what Dr. Leonards says of your 
cough.” 
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i | «‘ Dr. Leonards says very little. I am to tuke care of myself. That 
| is all.” 
i | ‘‘ What does he mean by care ?” 
| i “O, I suppose I am to go on wearing furs, and that kind of thing. 
And I am to see all the pictures of the year ; and you are to find plenty 
| of leisure mornings ; and so on.” 
In this careless manner did the patient dismiss the subject; nor 
could Laurence extort any further information from her. He attacked 
| Mrs. Colton next, but could obtain little intelligence from that lady ; 
| and beyond this point he was powerless to proceed. He, Laurence 
| Desmond, could not interrogate Dr. Leonards upon the health of 
| i Harold Jerningham’s wife. If she had been dangerously ill, inter- 
ference was no privilege of his. And as her illness was of a very 
slight and unalarming character, he was fain to content himself with 
| the fact that she had placed herself under the direction of an eminent 
physician. ; 
That day was one of the few happy days that had been granted of 
| late to Emily Jerningham. Mr. Desmond was even more devoted and 
anxious than he had shown himself for a long time. He accompanied 
| the two ladies to picture-galleries, and silk-mercers, florists, and libra- 
f i) rians, and did not leave them till he saw them safely bestowed in their 
carriage for the homeward journey, banked-in with parcels, and in an 
|| atmosphere stifling with exotics. 
“What, in the name of the Sphinx, do women do with their par- 
il cels ?” he asked himself, as he went back to his chambers. ‘“ Mrs. Jer- 
| i] ningham comes to town at least once a fortnight, and she never goes 
back to Hampton without the same heterogeneous collection of paper 
packages. What can be the fate of that mysterious mass? How does 





| she make away with that mountain of frivolity, packed in whitey- 
| brown paper? I never see any trace of the contents of those in- 
explicable packets. They never seem to develop into anything be- 
| yond their primeval form. To this day I know not what butterflies 
emerge from those paper chrysalids. And if she had been my wife, I 
i| must have found money to pay for all those parcels. I must have 
| battered my weary brains, and worked myself into a premature grave, 
to supply that perennial stream of parcels.” 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


f 
1) 
| 
| | LUCY’S FAREWELL TO THE STAGE. 


For Lucy Alford life’s outlook seemed very dreary after that chill 
day in February, when her father’s bones were laid in their last resting- 
place. He had not been a good father—if measured by the ordinary 
standard of parental duty—but he had been a kind and gentle one, 
and his daughter lamented him with profound regret. He had allowed 
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her to grow up very much as she pleased, taking no pains to educate 
her, but suffering her to pick-up such stray crumbs of learning as fell 
from the table of the professional crammer; but by reason of this very 
neglect Tristram Alford had seemed to his child the very centre of 
love and indulgence. And, beyond this, he had believed in her, and 
admired her, and sustained her fainting spirit, when the theatrical 
horizon was darkest—when managers were unkind, and sister-actresses 
malevolent—by such prophetic visions of future triumphs, and such 
glowing anticipations of coming happiness, as the man of sanguine 
temperament can always evolve from his inner consciousness and a 
gin-bottle. The poor child had found comfort and hope in those 
shadowy dreams, happily unconscious that her father’s fancies were 
steeped in alcohol; and now that he was gone, the hopes and dreams 
seemed to have perished with him. 

Thus it was that Lucy shrank from the idea of recommencing her 
theatrical labours as from a hopeless and a dreary prospect. Nor were 
her feelings on this subject uninfluenced by the sentiments of those 
two persons who were now her sole earthly friends. Laurence Des- 
mond’s shuddering horror of the Cat’s-meat-man, his furtive glance at 
the little red-satin boots in which she was to have danced the famous 
comic dance so much affected of late years, had been keenly noted, 
and remembered with cruel pain. 

‘** How can he be so prejudiced against the profession?” she asked 
herself. And then she thought of Shakespeare, and of the Greek dra- 
matists, whose every syllable and every comma had been so laboriously 
studied in the cramming season at Henley,—and was slow to perceive 
that the more a man loves his Shakespeare and his Sophocles, the less 
indulgence is he likely to show to the Cat’s-meat-man. 

Mrs. Jerningham contemplated the dramatic profession from the 
stand-point of a woman who had known poverty, but had never found 
herself in the streets of London without an escort, or her brougham, 
and who had spent her life in a circle where every woman’s movements 
are regulated by severe and immutable laws. 

“How will you pursue your professional career, now that your 
poor papa is gone, my dear?” she asked kindly, when she came to 
discuss Miss Alford’s future. ‘ You cannot possibly travel about the 
country without a chaperone—some nice elderly person who could take 
great care of you, and whose respectability would be a kind of guarantee 
for your safety. It is quite out of the question that you should go 
from town to town without some such person.” 

Lucy blushed as she thought of the many damsels who did go from 
town to town unattended by this ideal representative of the proprieties; 
of Miss Gloucester, the walking-lady, who had walked in that ladylike 
capacity for the last fifteen years, and knew every town in the United 
Kingdom, and every /it-uwp or temporary temple of the drama in the 
British Islands,—and who had supported her bedridden old mother in 
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a comfortable lodging at Walworth, and had dressed herself with ex- 
quisite neatness and cleanliness, and preserved a reputation without 
spot or blemish, during the whole period, on a salary averaging twenty- 
five shillings per week. She thought, with a deeper blush, of the two 
dancers, Mademoiselle Pasdebasque and Miss May Zourka, who wan- 
dered over the face of the earth together, loud and reckless and riotous 
as a couple of medical students, and who were dimly suspected of 
having given suppers—suppers of oysters and pork-pies and bottled- 
beer—to the officers of different garrisons, in the course of their wan- 
derings. Of these, and of many other unprotected strollers, —some 
bright pure gentle girls, of good lineage and careful education ; many 
honest hard-working and self-sacrificing bread-winners ; others painted 
and disreputable wanderers, who made their profession a means to their 
vile ends,—did Lucy think, as Mrs. Jerningham laid down the law about 
the respectable elderly chaperone. 

“Do you know anyone of unblemished respectability with whom 
you could travel?” Mrs. Jerningham asked after a pause. 

Miss Alford’s mental gaze surveyed the ranks of her acquaintance, 
and the image of Mrs. M‘Grudder arose before her, grim and terrible. 
Unblemished respectability was the M‘Grudder’s strong point. The 
fact that she was not an immoral person was a boast which she was apt 
to reiterate at all times and seasons, appropriate or inappropriate; and 
her blameless fame had furnished her with many a Parthian shaft 
wherewith to wound helpless evil-doers of the Pasdebasque and May 
Zourka class, in that Eleusinian temple of theatrical life, the ladies’ 
dressing-robm. Abroad, guilty Pasdebasque has the best of it. She 
attends race-meetings in her carriage, and flaunts her silks and velvets 
before the awe-stricken eyes of the little country town. The garrison 
provides her with bouquets, and applauds her enérées with big noisy 
hands and a bass roar of welcome; while her Benefits are favoured with 
a patronage seldom accorded to the benefits of innocence. But the 
Nemesis awaits her in the dressing-room. There the dread Furies 
avenge the wrongs of their weaker sisterhood, and retribution takes the 
awful voice of M‘Grudder. 

Ruthlessly does that lady perform her appointed duty. Loud are 
her expressions of wonder at the triumphs of some people ; her bewilder- 
ment on perceiving the superb attire which some people can procure out 
of a pittance of two guineas per week; her regret that on the occasion 
of her benefit the 17th Prancers had held themselves disdainfully aloof 
from the theatre, though her Lady Douglas ad been compared to the 
performance of the same character by the great Siddons, and by judges 
quite as competent as the Prancers; and anon, in the next breath, her 
inconsistent avowal of thankfulness to Providence that her dress-circle 
had been empty, rather than filled as was the dress-circle of Mademoi- 
selle Pasdebasque. 

Lucy thought of Mrs. M‘Grudder, who had at divers times taken 
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upon herself the chaperonage of some timid young aspirant, and be- 
neath whose ample wing, if rumour was to be trusted, the hapless 
neophyte had known a hard time. No, the profession at best had its 
trials; but life spent in the companionship of Mrs. M‘Grudder would 
have been too bitter a martyrdom. 

This was the beginning of the end of Miss Alford’s professional 
career. She had pondered much upon Laurence Desmond’s evident dis- 
like to her position, and had taken that dislike deeply to heart. The 
glamour was fast fading from the fairy dream of her childhood. She 
had played at Electra and Antigone—she had stood before her looking- 
glass, inspired, and radiant with passionate emotion, fancying herself 
Juliet or Pauline; and all her dreams had ended in—a page’s dress, 
and a foolish comic song. 

Mrs. Jerningham’s influence speedily completed the work of dis- 
enchantment; and before Tristram Alford had been dead a month his 
daughter had bidden farewell to the stage—in no brilliant apotheosis of 
bouquets and clamorous chorus of half-distraught dramatic critics elo- 
quent as Pythoness on tripod, but in the sad silence of her own lonely 
chamber. She had said her doleful good-bye to the dreams of her 
youth, and had begun the practical career of a woman who stands 
quite alone in the world, and who has no hope save in her own patient 
industry. 

“Tf I had anyone to work for,” she thought sadly, “it would not 
seem hard to me. But to toil and drudge in order that I may prolong 
my lonely life, and with no other end or aim—!” 

To Mrs. Jerningham she made no piteous confession of her own 
sadness. It was agreed between them that she was to be a governess. 
Mrs. Jerningham’s influence would be invaluable in procuring her a 
situation ; and all she had to do was to make herself mistress of the 
accomplishments which that lady assured her were indispensable. Some 
of these accomplishments she had already mastered ; of others she had 
a superficial knowledge. Nothing was required but a little patient 
drudgery ; two or three hours a-day devoted to the piano, an hour or 
so to her German grammar. And in the evening she could read J 
Promessi Sposi to her kind patroness, by way of polishing her Italian. 

“ You shall stay with us till we have made you a perfect treasure in 
the way of governesses,” Emily said kindly, “and then auntie and I 
will take pains to get you a situation with nice people, who will give 
you seventy or eighty pounds a-year, and with whom you may be as 
happy as the day is long; and I am sure that will be better than your 
dreadful country theatres.” 

Lucy assented to this proposition ; but she thought, with a sigh, of 
Market Deeping, and her brief triumphs as Pauline. Yes, the dramatic 
profession was no doubt a hard one, but she had been happy at Market 
Deeping; and that one night of glory, when she had been called be- 
fore the curtain after her performance of Pauline, had been a dazzling 
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glimpse of brightness which shone back upon her through the mists of 
the past with supernal radiance. And instead of such bright brief suc- 
cesses, she was to teach those hideous German declensions, and read 
I Promessi Sposi, and superintend the performance of Cramer’s exercises, 
for ever and ever. For ever and ever! She was but just eighteen, and 
the long blank life before her looked like an eternity. 

Her chief consolation during the patient laborious days was the 
thought that Mr. Desmond would approve her efforts; her secondary 
motive was the desire to be duly grateful for Mrs. Jerningham’s kind- 
ness. Nor were her days all drudgery. Her patroness was too kind to 
allow this. There were long drives through the bright pastoral land- 
scape that lies around sleepy river-side Hampton ; a little, very little, 
quiet society ; an occasional novel; and a rare—ah, too rare—visit from 
the editor of the Pallas. 

The relations existing between that gentleman and Mrs. Jerning- 
ham were quite beyond poor inexperienced Lucy’s comprehension, and 
they formed the subject of her wondering meditations. 

Between Mr. Desmond and Mrs. Jerningham there was no tie of 
kindred—éhat fact had long ago transpired; nor could Mr. Desmond 
be affianced to a lady whose husband’s existence was a notorious fact. 
And yet Mr. Desmond was obviously the especial property, the moral 
goods and chattels, of Mrs. Jerningham. Miss Alford knew something 
of Plato, but very little of that figment of the modern brain entitled 
Platonic attachment. Friendship between these two persons would in 
no manner have surprised her; but, innocent as she was, her instinct 
told her that in this association there was something more than com- 
mon friendship. If she had been blind to every subtle shade of tone 
and manner that prevailed between these two, she would have perceived 
the one fact, that Mr. Desmond’s manner to herself in Emily’s presence 
was not what it had been in the Islington lodging-house, where he 
had first come to her relief. The tender, half-fatherly familiarity was 
exchanged for a ceremonious courtesy that chilled her to the heart. 
Beyond a few kind but measured sentences of inquiry or solicitude 
when he first saw her, he scarcely addressed her at all during his visits 
of many hours. She sat far away from the chess-table or the reading- 
desk by which Emily’s low easy-chair was placed, and the subdued 
murmur of the two voices only came to her at intervals from the spot 
where Mrs. Jerningham and her guest conversed. 

At dinner Mr. Desmond’s talk was of that western London which 
was stranger to her than Egypt or Babylon; the music which Mrs. 
Jerningham played after dinner was from modern operas, whose every 
note was familiar to those two, but of which she knew no more than 
the names. The books, the people, the places they talked of were all 
alike strange to her. She was with them, but not of them. The sense 
of her strangeness and loneliness weighed upon her like a physical 
oppression. Every day of Mr. Desmond’s absence she found herself 
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thinking of—nay, even hoping for—his coming ; and when he came 
she was miserable, and felt her solitary hopeless position more keenly 
than in his absence. 

“OQ, why did I ever see him ?” she asked herself. “I should have 
struggled on, somehow, at such places as Market Deeping, and might 
in the end have succeeded in my profession. And now I have given 
up all my hopes to please him—and he does not care. What can it 
matter to him whether I am an actress or a governess? I am nothing 
to him.” 

He does not care! This was the note, the dominant of all Miss 
Alford’s sad reveries. She toiled on patiently, always anxious to please 
her patroness ; but it seemed to her very hard that in gaining this new 
friend, she should have so utterly lost that old sweet friendship which 
had begun in the days when she wore holland pinafores, and fished 
for bream and barbel with a wretched worm impaled upon a crooked 
pin. 

Once, when her sad thoughts were saddest, a faint sigh escaped her 
lips as she bent over her work, in her accustomed seat by one of the 
windows, remote from the spot affected by Mrs. Jerningham ; and, 
looking up some minutes afterwards, she saw Laurence Desmond’s eyes 
fixed upon her with a look that penetrated her heart. Ah, what did it 
mean, that tender, deeply-mournful look? This inexperienced girl 
dared not trust her own translation of its meaning. But that sad re- 
gard touched her heart with a new feeling. 

“He thinks of me; he is sorry for me,” she said to herself. More 
than this she dared not hope ; but in her dreams that night, and in her 
thoughts and dreams of many days and nights to come, the look was 
destined to haunt her. In the next minute she heard Mrs. Jerningham 
announce her desire for a game of chess, with the tone of an extremely 
proper Cleopatra to an unmartial Antony. 

The weeks and months went by, and Mrs. Jerningham was still a 
kind and hospitable friend to the helpless girl whom Mr. Desmond had 
cast upon her compassion. 

“J am very glad you introduced her to me,” Emily said sometimes 
to the editor of the Pallas. “She is really a dear little thing ; and I 
am growing quite attached to her.” 

“Yes, she is a good little girl,” replied Mr. Desmond, in a careless 
tone. 

“ And as to jealousy,” resumed Emily, “of course that is quite out 
of the question with such a dear harmless little creature.” 

“Of course.” 

And then Mrs. Jerningham looked at Mr. Desmond, and Mr. Des- 
mond looked at Mrs. Jerningham, with the air of accomplished swords- 
men on guard. * 

Was Mrs. Jerningham jealous of this “dear harmless little creature” ? 
She watched Miss Lucy very closely when Laurence was present, and 
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had a sharp eye for Laurence when he gave Miss Lucy good-day; but if 
she had been jealous, she would scarcely have kept Lucy at the villa, 
where Laurence saw her very often; on the other hand, if Lucy had not 
been at the villa Laurence might have seen her even more often, and 
Mrs. Jerningham could not have been present at their meetings ; so 
there may have been some alloy of self-interest mingled with the pure 
gold of womanly kindness. 

The spring ripened into early summer, and the Hampton villa 
looked its brightest; but neither spring nor summer saw the end of 
Emily Jerningham’s family cough. She insisted upon making light of 
the matter, and as, unhappily, those about her were inexperienced in 
illness, the slight but perpetual cough gave little uneasiness. Before 
Laurence she made a point of appearing at her best. Excitement 
gave colour to her cheeks and light to her eyes. The outline of her 
patrician face was little impaired by some loss of roundness, and her 
elegant demie-toilettes concealed the fact that she was growing alarm- 
ingly thin. Her maid alone knew the extent of the change, which 
she and the housekeeper discussed, with much solemn foreboding of 
coming ill. 

“‘T had to line the sleeves of her last dress with wadding,” said the 
abigail ; * such a beautiful arm as she had too, when I first came to her; 
but she’s been going off gradual like for the last three years, pore thing! 
and as to talking to her about her ’ealth, it would be as much as my 
place is worth, for a prouder lady, nor a more reserved in her ways, I 
never lived with. You might as well stand behind a statue, and brush 
ats hair, till you’re ready to drop, for anything like conversation you can 
get out of her; and when I think of my last lady—which was a coun- 
tess, as you know, Wilcox, and the things she’d tell me, and the way 
she loved a bit of gossip—it turns my blood to ice like to wait upon 
Mrs. Jerningham. And yet as generous a lady as ever I served; and as 
kind and civil-spoken, in her own cold way.” 

Mrs. Jerningham paid several visits to Dr. Leonards; but as she 
obstinately or apathetically ignored that distinguished physician’s coun- 
sels, she was no better for those drives to Great George-street. 

Laurence questioned her closely as to these interviews, and would 
fain have questioned Dr. Leonards himself, had his position authorised 
him to do so. 

Lucy, who knew absolutely nothing of illness, believed her kind 
patroness’s cough to be the merest nervous irritation of the throat; nor 
was Mrs. Colton in any manner alarmed. No one but Mrs. Jerningham 
herself knew of her feverish nights, and daily hours of suffering and 
languor, endured in the solitude of her pretty morning-room. Even 
the patient herself had no apprehension of danger. The languor had 
erept upon her by such slow degrees, the fever had so long been a 
chronic disorder. 

“If I were happy, I should soon be well, I daresay,” she said to 
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herself; “the fever and the weakness are of the mind rather than the 
body.” 

In the first week of summer Mr. Desmond gave himself a brief 
respite from the cares of the Pallas, and secured bachelor lodgings at 
Sunbury, where he kept his boat, and whence he rowed to and from 
River Lawn. 

“And this week you are really going to give to me?” said Mrs. 
Jerningham. 

“To you and to Father Thames. I hope you are as fond of the 
river as you were last summer.” 

“OQ yes. The river has been my companion upon many a lonely 
summer day. I have reason to be fond of the river.” 

’ She glanced with something of sadness to her favourite seat under 
the drooping boughs of a Spanish chestnut. Her summer days had 
been very lonely, lacking all those elements which make the lives of 
women sweet and happy. For her had been no murmur of children’s 
voices, no pleasant cares of household, no daily expectation of a hus- 
band’s return from club or senate, office or counting-house ; no weekly 
round of visits among the poor; no sense of duty done: only a dull 
listless blank, and the last new novel, and the last new colour in gros 
de Lyons, and the last new monster in scentless gaudy horticulture, a 
chocolate-coloured calceolaria, a black dahlia, a sea-green camellia 
japonica. 

“You are going to give me the whole week,” she said. ‘ O Lau- 
rence, I will try to be happy !” 

She said this with unwonted earnestness, and with eyes that were 
dim with unshed tears. And she kept her word. She did honestly 
try to be happy, and she succeeded in being—gay. If the gaiety 
were somewhat feverish, if her harmonious laugh bordered on that 
- laughter whereof Solomon said “it was mad,” she did for the moment 
contrive to escape thought. This was something; for of late thought 
had been only another name for care. 

Mr. Desmond had rowed stroke in the University Eight, and shared 
the Oxonian fallacy that to scull from ten to twenty miles under a 
broiling sun is the intellectual man’s best repose. He rested his brain 
from the labours of the Pallas, and spent his days in pulling a roomy 
wherry to and fro between Hampton and Maidenhead, with Mrs. Jer- 
ningham and Lucy Alford for his passengers, and a dainty little 
hamper of luncheon for his cargo. 

The weather was lovely. The landscape through which the river 
winds between Hampton and Chertsey, between Chertsey and Maiden- 
head, is a kind of terrestrial paradise, and a paradise peopled with 
classic shades ; and all along those pastoral, villa-dotted banks nestled 
little villages and trimly-furnished inns, within whose hospitable shade 
the wanderers might repose, while the smart maple-painted boat bobbed 
up and down at anchor in the sun. These peaceful rovers kept no count 
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of the hours. They left River Lawn at early morning, lunched among 
the reedy shores below Chertsey, took their five-o’clock tea at Staines, 
and went home with the tide to a compound collation, which combined 
the elements of dinner, tea, and supper. 

Mrs. Colton was but too glad to forego the delights of these water- 
parties in favour of Lucy ; nor was Laurence sorry to resign a passenger 
who weighed some twelve or thirteen stone, who at every lurch of the 
boat entertained fears of drowning; to whom every weir seemed peril- 
ous as Niagara, and every lock a descent into Hades; and whose shawls 
and wraps, and carriage-rugs and foot-muffs, were insufferable to behold 
under the summer sun. 

To Lucy the delight of these excursions was a single ineffable plea- 
sure. She knew that this bright brief existence in Ais company was to 
occur once in her life, and once only. Again and again she told her- 
self this; but she could not help being dangerously happy. The river, 
the sunshine, the landscape, the perfumed air that crept over banks of 
wild-thyme,—for, thank Heaven, in spite of the builder the wild-thyme 
does still blow on banks we know not twenty miles from London,—all 
these things of themselves would have made her happy; but to these 
things Laurence Desmond’s presence, his low kind voice, his ever- 
thoughtful care, lent a new sweetness. 

In plain truth, this penniless orphan-girl had most innocently and 
unconsciously fallen in love—or learned to love the man who had 
befriended her. Of that kindly, compassionate assistance which Mr. 
Desmond had given in all singleness of heart ¢his was the fatal fruit. 
From the first he had felt a vague consciousness that danger might 
lurk in this association; but the full extent of that peril he had never 
foreseen. It was danger to himself he had dreaded. The girl’s help- 
lessness had touched him, her gratitude had melted him, her pretty, 
innocent, almost reverential looks and tones had flattered him. 

He knew now that the hazard of his own feelings had been less 
than the peril of hers. By signs and tokens, too subtle and too deli- 
cate for translation into words, the fatal secret had been revealed to 
him. He knew that he was beloved; that this affectionate, innocent 
heart was his; that this fresh young life might be taken into his keep- 
ing to-morrow, to brighten and bless his own until the end of his 
earthly pilgrimage. Yes; this dear little creature, with her soft win- 
ning ways and dove-like eyes, he might have claimed for his wife to- 
morrow: if he had been free. But on him there was a tie more binding 
than marriage, a chain that no divorce could break—the bondage of his 
honour. As Lancelot sadly bade farewell to the lily maid of Astolat, 
so Laurence, in the silence of his heart, put away from him the dream 
and the hope that he would fain have cherished. 

And all the time he thought of his bondage, the oars dipped gaily 
into the water, and the editor and Mrs. Jerningham talked of literature 
and art, and fashion and horticulture; and Lucy was satisfied with the de- 
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light of hearing that one dear voice which made the most commonplace 
conversation a kind of poetry. There are no limits to the sentiment- 
ality of inexperienced girlhood. Young ladies in society had calculated 
Mr. Desmond’s income to a sixpence, and had assessed all the advan- 
tages of his position, his chances of going into Parliament by and by, 
with every remote contingency of his career. But if he had indeed 
been Lancelot, and herself Elaine the fair, Lucy Alford could scarcely 
have regarded him with more reverent affection. And all this he had 
won for himself by a little Christianlike compassion, and an expenditure 
of something under fifty pounds. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
“ COULD LOVE PART THUS,” 


THE happy week went by, and at the close of it came the end of the 
world, as it seemed to Lucy Alford. 

“Good news, Lucy,” Mrs. Jerningham said one morning as she 
opened her letters at the breakfast-table ; ‘“‘ good news for you.” 

“ For me,” faltered Miss Alford, blushing; ‘‘ what good news can 
there be for me ?’’ 

What indeed? Was not Laurence Desmond’s holiday to end to-mor- 
row? This afternoon they were to have their last row on the Thames. 

“Yes, Lucy. You remember what I told you about Mrs. Fitz- 
patrick, that delightful person in Ireland. I wrote to her a few days 
ago, you know, telling her of my plans for you; for she is just one of 
those good motherly creatures who are always ready to help one; and 
it happens most fortunately that she can take you herself. Her own 
governess—a young person who had been with her five years—has lately 
married, and she has tried in vain to find any one she likes. You are 
to go to her at once, dear, with a salary of sixty pounds. The situation 
will be a delightful one; you will be quite one of the family; and they 
live in a noble old stone-house, in a great wilderness of a park, only 
fifteen miles from Limerick.” 

“Only fifteen miles from Limerick.” If the noble old stone-house 
had been fifteen miles from Memphis, or fifteen miles from Timbuctoo, 
the name of the locality could scarcely have conjured up more dreary 
ideas in the mind of Lucy Alford. She involuntarily made a rough 
calculation of the mileage between Limerick and Mr. Desmond’s cham- 
bers. Him she could never hope to see again if she went to those 
unknown wilds of Ireland. And yet what did it matter? A world 
seemed to divide them, as it was. Sitting in the same boat with him, 
the abyss that yawned between them was profound and immeasurable 
as eternity. At Limerick or at Hampton it must be all thesame. He 
was nothing to her at Hampton; at Limerick he could be no less than no- 
thing. Something in her face, as she mused thus, told Mrs. Jerningham 
that the delight afforded by these tidings was not altogether unalloyed, 
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‘I daresay the notion of such a journey alarms you,” said Emily 
kindly ; “but I will see that all is arranged for your comfort. And I 
am sure you will be happy at Shannondale Park. I could not have 
wished you better fortune than such a home.” 

No: what could fortune give her brighter than this? A pleasant 
home and a kind mistress. She felt like some poor little slave sold 
to a new master, to be sent to a strange country. She tried with a 
great effort to express some sense of pleasure and thankfulness, but she 
could not. The words choked her. Happy, in barbarous wastes of 
unknown Hibernia, while he lived his own life in London, serenely 
forgetful of her wretched existence! 

“O, how ungrateful I am!” she said to herself, while Mrs. Jerning- 
ham watched her sharply, and guessed what thoughts were working in 
that sorely-troubled brain. 

“ Perhaps a situation nearer London would have suited you better, 
Miss Alford,” Emily remarked with biting acrimony; ‘‘ where your 
old friends could have called upon you from time to time.” 

Lucy flushed burning red, and anon burst into tears. 

“T have no friend in the world but you,” she said piteously. “I 
know it is wicked of me not to be pleased with such good fortune ; 
and I—am—truly—ger—ger—grateful to you, dear Mrs. Jerningham ; 
but Ireland seems so very far away.” 

The piteous look subdued Emily’s sternness. She took the girl’s 
hand in her own tenderly. 

“Yes, it seems far away,” she said cheerfully; “ but I know you will 
be happy there. You cannot imagine anything more beautiful than 
the river Shannon.” 

Lucy thought of Father Thames and his dipping willows, deep sha- 
dows of woody island, silver plash of dancing river, and jis grave face 
sadly regardful of her in the pauses of his talk. She thought of these 
things, and shook her head. Ah, no, it was impossible; for her, Shan- 
non could never be what Thames had been. Mrs. Jerningham com- 
forted her in a grand patronising manner, and promised her unbounded 
happiness— on the banks of the Shannon. 

“You do not know what the Irish are,” she exclaimed; “so kind, 
so hearty, so genial. With them a governess is received as one of the 
family. The children love her, and cling to her as if she were an elder 
sister. And the Fitzpatricks are of the vieille roche, you know; you 
will find no parvenu gentility there.” 

Yes, the picture was a fair one; but, for lack of one feature, it seemed 
cold and dreary to Lucy Alford. She managed, however, to appear 
contented, and thanked Mrs. Jerningham prettily for the kindness which 
had procured her this strange distant home. After this Emily went out 
alone to her garden and hothouses, to inspect the latest ugliness in 
calceolarias; and Mrs. Colton held her morning conference with the 
housekeeper, and received a solemn embassy from the kitchen-garden 
and forcing-houses. Lucy sat listlessly in the drawing-room, meditating 
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upon the new estate of life to which it had pleased Mrs. Jerningham, 
under Providence, to call her; while Mrs. Jerningham went to see the 
new calceolaria, and to reflect at ease upon her late interview with Lucy. 

“There isn’t one of em out as deep a colour as this here, mum,” 
said the gardener; “and if I can get the slips to strike—as I believe I 
shall—we shall have a rare show of ’em.” 

** Poor little thing, how she loves him!” thought Mrs. Jerningham. 
“But in a new country, among new faces, she will soon forget all that.” 

“They strikes a deep root, you see, mum, when they do strike, 
these young plants. They sends their suckers down into the earth, 
and you’d find it hard work to uproot ’em.” 

“A girl of that age is always falling in love,’’ continued Mrs. Jer- 
ningham. “It’s a mere overflow of juvenile sentimentality, and never 
lasts very long.” 

And then, having stared at the flowers in the hothouse with absent 
unseeing eyes, she would fain have departed; but the gardener stopped 
her with a request for permission to order more manure. 

‘‘We shall want a few loads more, mum,” he said, in his most in- 
sinuating tone; “I don’t like to be allus askin’—which I know it do 
look like that—but I know as you wish a show made with these here 
calceolaries ; and these young plants require a deal o’ manure. And 
then there’s the melons, mum ; there ain’t a plant going like melons 
for sucking the goodness out of manure—they’re a regular greedy lot, 
melons—as you may say, mum; and there ain’t no satisfyin’ em. But 
you see I turns it all into the ground afterwards, mum, and you gets 
the good out of it next year, in your seakale.” 

Mrs. Jerningham gave her consent for the ordering of the manure, 
though she had a dim idea that in the matter of manure she was 
marked as the victim of extortion. She looked about her as she went 
slowly back to her favourite green walk by the river. She looked at 
the forcing-pits and hothouses, the perfectly-trained wall-fruit—which 
might have shown beside the symmetrical pears and plum-trees of 
Frogmore—and she reflected how much they had cost, and how little 
happiness they had given her. 

“One cannot force happiness,” she said to herself. ‘Or if one does, 
it is like the peaches we ripen in February—almost flavourless.” 

She went down to the green sheltered walk, where the low plashing 
murmur of the river seldom failed to tranquillise her spirits. Here she 
could think quietly of the one subject which was all-important to her 
anxious mind. That Lucy Alford loved Laurence Desmond she was 
fully assured: ‘hat point she had long settled for herself. The one 
portentous question yet unanswered was, whether Laurence loved Lucy. 
Mrs. Jerningham had watched the two closely, and she suspected Lau- 
rence with a direful suspicion, but she could not be sure that he had 
merited her doubts. 

“If I thought that he loved her, I would end this miserable farce 
at once,” she said to herself, “and set him free. How many times I 
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have offered him his freedom! And he has refused it, and assured me 
—in his cold, measured, friendly way—of his unchanging constancy. 
Hypocrite!” she muttered between her clenched teeth. 

And then there came upon her an awful pagan yearning for some 
death-dealing weapon, with which at one fell swoop she might annihi- 
late the man she loved. 

“O, how dearly I loved him!” she thought; ‘how dearly I loved 
him! How I used to yearn for his coming, how willingly I would have 
endured poverty and trouble for his sake—in those old happy days 
when I was free to be his wife! And he waited till his income should 
be large enough for a suitable establishment, and let another man 
marry me!” 

Did Laurence love Lucy? That was the question which Mrs. Jer- 
ningham would fain have solved. But to send Lucy to Ireland was 
scarcely the way to arrive at a solution. It was rather like begging 
the question. 

‘She will tell him she is going, directly she sees him,” said Mrs. 
Jerningham ; “ and he must be a consummate hypocrite if his manner 
then does not betray him.” 

Laurence was expected at noon that day—in half-an-hour. He was 
to come from Sunbury in his boat, to take the two ladies on their last 
excursion. Emily determined upon lying in wait for him, in order to 
be present at his meeting with Miss Alford. 

“T must see the first effect of the news,” she thought. 

She paced slowly up and down the walk. As twelve o’clock struck 
from Hampton church the boat’s keel ground against the iron steps. 
Laurence tied her to the landing-stage, and came bounding on to 
the green walk, at the extreme end of which Mrs. Jerningham stood 
watching him. He did not glance in her direction, but ran across the 
lawn to the drawing-room, where he was accustomed to find the mis- 
tress of the house, and went in through a fernery. 

Emily followed swiftly. She was so eager to perceive the effect of 
those tidings which must needs be so important to Laurence, if he were 
indeed the traitor she half-believed him to be. At the glass-door be- 
tween the fernery and the drawing-room she stopped. She was too late. 
The news had been told already. For one moment she deliberated, and 
in the next, as far as feminine honour goes, was lost. Laurence was 
speaking. She did not want to interrupt him. She wanted to hear 
what he said; so she drew back a little, behind the shelter of a gigantic 
Australian fern, and watched him, and heard him, from that convenient 
covert. 

‘To Ireland ?” he said gravely; “and do you like going to Ireland, 
Miss Alford *”’ 

This was very proper; this was as it should be, thought Mrs. Jer- 
ningham,—a cold, measured, guardian-like tone, expressive of a gentle- 
man-like and Christian-like concern in the young lady’s welfare ; no 
more. Emily breathed more freely. 
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“ Ye—yes,” faltered Lucy; “I—I—I am very grateful to Mrs. 
Jerningham for her kindness in procuring me such a happy home; only 
—only I—” 

“Only what, Lucy ?” 

Good heavens, what a sudden change of tone! No longer measured 
and gentleman-like, but full of a tender eagerness—a fond concern that 
went through Mrs. Jerningham’s heart like a dagger. 

“Only I—O, it is very wicked of me to be discontented—only— 
Ireland is so very, very far away from all the people I ever knew ; and 
every friend—and—yrou—” 

And here she broke down, as she had broken down upon a previous 
occasion, and burst into tears. 

In the next moment she was clasped in Laurence Desmond’s arms. 
The Australian fern was shaken as by a sudden tempest—ah, what a 
tempest of passion, and grief, and jealousy, and despair raged in the 
heart of her whose trembling caused those leaves to shake! 

“ Lucy !” cried Laurence passionately, “you must not—you must 
not! I cannot see youcry. It is not the first time. Once before you 
tortured me like this; and I held my tongue. I could keep silence then; 
but I can’t to-day. I did not love you then as I do now—my pet, my 
dear love. Send you to Ireland! O, how crucl!—my tender one alone 
among strangers! My dearest, for months I have held myself aloof 
from you; I have forbidden my eyes to look at you; and now, after all 
my struggles, after all my victories, I break down at last. I love you 
—I love you!” 

He kissed her—the fair young brow, the eyelids wet with tears. 
Mrs. Jerningham heard that unmistakable sound, as of song-birds in 
an aviary; and if a wish could kill, there would have been a swift and 
sudden foreclosure of two fair lives. 

“ You—you love me!” faltered Lucy in a whisper. 

It was too sweet. Ah, yes; a brief delicious dream, no doubt, 
thought Miss Alford. 

“Yes, dear, with all my heart I love you,” answered Laurence 
Desmond, putting her suddenly away from him with a solemn gesture 
symbolical of eternal divorcement. “I love you, my dearest and best ; 
but you and I can never be more to each other than we have been— 
never again so much ; for at least we have been together—and for me 
even that happiness must never be again.” 

Lucy looked at him wonderingly, but she did not speak. She was 
overcome by the one stupendous fact of Laurence Desmond’s confession. 
He loved her! After this the deluge. If the peaceful rippling river 
had arisen, mighty as old Nile, to sweep all the villas of Hampton to 
the distant sea, she would have submitted to the swift destruction, and 
have deemed herself sufficiently blest in having lived to hear what she 
had heard. This is how girlhood loves. Unhappily, or it may be hap- 
pily, such love as this, simple, single, passionate as its sister poetry, 
perishes with girlhood. The woman’s Love is a compound of many 
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passions, claims cousinship with Pride and Self-esteem, and owns an ugly 
half-sister called, by her friends, Prudence, by her foes, Calculation. 

“My dear, I love you,” continued Laurence with gentle gravity, and 
with the air of a man who has resolved on a full confession. ‘‘ When 
first your father called me to your aid, I came, pleased at the idea of 
serving an old friend, but with the vaguest possible recollection of the 
pretty little girl I had seen running after butterflies at Henley. I came, 
and I found my little butterfly-huntress transformed into a fair and 
loving creature, whose unselfish nature was revealed in every look and 
thought. For a long time I had no thought, no consciousness of such 
a thought, except the honest desire to help you, to the best of my 
power, in the difficult career you had chosen for yourself. How shall I 
tell you at what moment this friendly interest grew into a warmer feel- 
ing, when I cannot explain the change to myself? J only know that I 
love you; and that if I were free, as I am not, I should sigh for no 
sweeter home than one to which you would welcome me.” 

For a few moments he paused, looking fondly at the sweet blushing 
face, downcast eyelids heavy with tears, and then went on steadily: 

“T am not free, Lucy ; I am bound hand and foot by the fetters I 
forged for myself some years ago; and I think, as I have told you one- 
half of the truth, it will be wisest to tell you the other half. Ten years 
ago I very dearly loved a young lady, as beautiful, as amiable as your- 
self, like yourself the only daughter of a gentleman in reduced cir- 
cumstances, but not subjected to the trials which you have borne so 
nobly. I loved her very dearly; but I was a man of the world, a 
haunter of clubs, a little sceptical on the subject of feminine fortitude 
and feminine reasonableness ; and I told myself that, in order to insure 
this young lady’s happiness and my own, I must first secure an income 
which would enable us to be dwellers within the pale of society. I had: 
been taught that, on the outermost side of that impalpable, conventional 
boundary, domestic happiness for people of gentle rearing was impos- 
sible. It was not enough that I loved her; it was not enough that I 
believed myself beloved ; something more than this was necessary—a 
brougham, a house in that border-land of Pimlico which courtesy can 
call Belgravia, and a fair allowance for the expenses of my wife’s toilette. 
Ah, Lucy, you can never imagine what ghostly shadows of flounced 
petticoats and voluminous silken trains arose between me and the image 
of the girl I loved, and waved me back, and made a phantasmal barrier 
between us! If you marry her, said Prudence, you must pay for those. 
I will marry her, I answered, when I feel myself strong enough to cope 
with her milliner’s bill.” He laughed a short bitter laugh. 

“ Lucy,” he cried, “I think if I had not loved you for yourself, I 
should have loved you for your simple dresses. I have been so suffo- 
cated in our modern atmosphere of luxury—stifled with the odour of 
Ess Bouquet, snowed-up in silks and laces, and soft-scented plumes, 
and the faint perfume of sandal-wood fans, and the crush and crowd of 
modern fashion—that to find a woman who could be pretty without 
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the aid of Truefitt, and could charm without the art of Descou, was 
piquant as a new discovery; but I will not stop to speak of these 
things. While I waited, the woman whom I dearly loved married 
another man, older by many years than herself, in every way unsuited 
to her. Within a year of her marriage I met her unexpectedly, and her 
face told me that I was not quite forgotten. After that meeting, fate 
threw us much together; and O, Lucy, now I come to the hard part of 
my confession! Her husband trusted me, and I wronged him; by no 
act which the world calls guilt, but by a sentimental flirtation licensed 
by the world so long as it is unprotested against by the husband. It 
was pleasant to us to meet, and we met; it was pleasant to her to read 
the books I recommended, to sing the songs I chose for her. Among 
the costlier gifts of her husband, her morning-room was sometimes 
adorned with a rustic basket of hothouse flowers from me. At the Opera, 
in picture-galleries, in her own house, we met, week after week, month 
after month. No friendship was ever more intellectual; nothing within 
the meaning of the word flirtation was ever less guilty. By and by 
I wrote to her—letters about art, about books, about music, about 
the gossip of the world in which we lived, with here and there a half- 
expressed regret for my own broken life or her uncongenial marriage. 
Love-letters in the common sense of the word they were not; but letters 
s0 long and so frequent might, if received by her at her own house, 
have attracted attention ; so they were directed to a neighbouring post- 
office. That, Lucy, was our worst guilt; and it wrecked us. One day 
the letters were found, and the husband tacitly signed his wife’s con- 
demnation without having troubled himself so much as to read the 
evidence against her. From that hour my life was devoted to the 
woman who had suffered by my selfishness and folly; from that hour 
to this we have been friends in the fullest sense of the word, and friends 
only. Ifever the day of her freedom comes, I shall claim her as my 
wife ; if it never comes, I shall go to my grave unmarried. And now, 
Lucy, you know all; you know that I love you; and you know why I 
have fought a hard fight against my love, and am angry with myself 
for being betrayed into this confession of to-day.” 

“Tt was all my fault,” sobbed Lucy, who was ever ready to cry mea 
culpa; “I had no right to tell you 1 was sorry to go to Ireland. But 
0, Mr. Desmond, forget that you have ever spoken to me, and be true 
to the lady you loved so dearly long ago! If it is hard for me to lose 
you, it would be harder for her. I will go to Ireland; I will try to do 
my duty, as the Vicar said in his sermon last Sunday; I will try to be 
happy. You have been so kind to me—and—Mrs. Jerningham—has 
been so kind too. I am grateful to you both; and when I am far 
away, I shall think of you both with love and gratitude, and pray for 
your happiness every day of my life.” 

She had been quick to identify that lady whom Laurence had so 
carefully avoided naming; she understood now, for the first time, the 
nature of the tie that bound him to Mrs. Jerningham. 
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“T am to go to Ireland in a very few days,” she said, after a brief 
pause, during which Laurence Desmond sat motionless, his face hidden 
by his hand; “I will say good-bye at once. I shall see you again, of 
course—but not alone. Good-bye—and thank you a thousand, thou- 
sand times for all your goodness to me and to my father.” 

She held out her hands, but he did not see them. 

“ Good-bye; God bless you, darling!” he said in a broken voice, and 
in the next moment Lucy Alford left the room. 

Mr. Desmond sighed, a heavy sigh; and when he removed his hand 
from before his face, that pale watcher behind the fern saw that his 
cheeks were wet with tears. For some minutes—slow painful minutes 
to the watcher—he sat meditating gloomily; and then he too departed, 
with a listless step, by one of the windows opening on the lawn. 

“O God!” thought the watcher, who had sunk back helpless, mo- 
tionless, against the angle of the wall, “am J the only wretch upon 
earth? These two think it very little to sacrifice themselves for me; 
and yet I cannot let him go—I cannot let him go.” 

She came out from her lurking-place into the drawing-room, and 
seated herself by the table at which Laurence had been sitting; and here 
she sat with hands clasped before her face, thinking of what she had 
heard. Unspeakable had been the pain of that revelation; but the blow 
had not been unexpected. For some time she had suspected Laurence 
Desmond’s regard for Lucy ; for a very long time she had perceived the 
decline of his affection for herself. 

“Tt is my own fault,” she thought; “I harassed and worried him 
with my wicked jealousy. I made myself a perpetual care and trouble 
to him: can I wonder that I lost his love? O, if I could learn to be 
generous, if I could be only reasonable and just, if I could let him go! 
But I cannot, I cannot !” 

No, indeed: she had made Laurence Desmond a part of herself, the 
very first principle of her existence; and to resign her hold upon him 
was to make an end of the sole aim and object of her life. For him 
she had lived, and for none other. The two commandments of the 
Gospel were to her much less than this man. Her love for her God 
began and ended with a tolerably punctual attendance at the parish 
church, and a half-mechanical utterance of the responses to the ortho- 
dox family prayers which Mrs. Colton read every morning and evening 
to the little household of River Lawn. Her love for her neighbour was 
summed-up in a careless compliance with any parochial demand on her 
purse. All the rest was Laurence Desmond. And now conscience told 
her she must give him up. She sat thinking, with tearless eyes and a 
pale still face, until the subject of her thoughts came to the open win- 
dow, and told her that the boat was ready. 
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I conress to a liking for disagreeable people. An acquired taste, no 
doubt, for they are not nice; but take them as you take olives, and 
they give a relish to the wine of life. Regard them as caviare, and 
if not wholly to your palate, it is possible to get a flavour out of them. 
Remember, disagreeable people you will always meet. They are as 
inevitable as the twang of garlic in Spanish cookery ; and as one must 
have them, I have long since come to the determination of acquiring a 
penchant for them. *Tis not so difficult; and a little preliminary nausea 
once overcome, you have your reward, just as the indescribable horror 
of that first cigar is compensated for by the appreciative enjoyment of 
your partaga or your cubana. The human animal is marvellous in his 
faculty for acquiring tastes, but it takes time. Edible earth is, I should 
fancy, hardly nice at first. There are mineral waters which I have 
never been able to swallow with a positive relish, no doubt for want of 
perseverance. In the same way, some amount of culture, I should 
suppose, was necessary before one could have drunk with real enthusi- 
asm that toast at the late banquet at the Langham, “The horse, and 
meat at 24d. per pound!” But these and similar tastes being possible 
of acquirement, so, believe me, it is quite practicable to like—positively 
like—disagreeable people. , 
One reason why I like them is this, that they offer me a boundless 
field of speculation; so many things about them excite my wonder. 
More especially I am constantly asking myself, “Io people know that 
they are disagreeable? Are the nettles in the social garden conscious 
that they sting? Is it patent to them that they are different from the 
rest of their kind? Do they live in the delusion that it is natural 
to men to be harsh, angular, selfish, snappish, overbearing, and un- 
sympathetic? Does old Milky White feel that he is hard and cruel, 
exacting and unamiable? Is my aunt Trimmer as blind to the fact 
that she is disliked for her petty meannesses, her endless ‘nagging’ 
and her vicious tattling, as she is to the mendaciously open and shame- 
less falsehood of her false front? There is old Colonel Grumpus 
again: surely he must feel himself a horror to his officers and a pest 
to his men! And yet I don’t know; after long and close study of 
disagreeable people, I am quite at fault on this point. I meet men in 
business so vulgarly offensive of manner, that if they struck me, spat 
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at me, felled and trampled on me, I could not feel more utterly degraded 
than by my enforced contact with them; yet they appear serenely un- 
conscious of being detestable. I find people at church uncompromising 
nuisances, who take the room of two in crowded pews, anticipate the 
responses, read the minister’s part in audible undertone, howl in the 
singing utterly out of tune, snore through the sermon, and in a 
manner incense themselves by the sucking of peppermint or other 
nauseously-odorous drops. Or I go to a theatre, and people about me 
whisper and titter or giggle while I try to listen; or a man who has 
seen the piece before explains the plot to the man who has not; or 
somebody else repeats all the jokes for the benefit of the deaf lady two 
seats off. Let us say that I return home by train. In the carriage I 
haply encounter the man who will smoke, though the carriage be full 
of ladies; or the man who won’t permit smoking, though none but 
gentlemen are present, and all are desirous of indulging in that luxury. 
Next in disagreeableness to these is the passenger who whistles, the 
lady with the unruly children, the cur who dictates as to the windows 
being up or down, and so forth. A railway-carriage I am constrained 
to regard as the paradise of the disagreeable; though an omnibus is 
not without its attractions for them. But, I repeat, my study of this 
class, wide and varied as it has been, leaves me quite at fault on the 
one great problem in connection with it,—can one be disagreeable with- 
out knowing it? Ifone can, then the disagreeable are to be pitied; if 
not, then the question becomes, wherein lies the pleasure of being a 
nuisance? Where indeed? What satisfaction can Sir John and his 
lady find in living a “‘cat-and-dog” life? Why does Podgers enjoy the 
torture he inflicts on me with his long stories? What is the subtle 
pleasure derived by Jones from the cynical remarks, couched in friendly 
tones, whereby he contrives to make me dissatisfied with my house, my 
horses, my pictures, my books, and myself? The whole thing is in- 
scrutable, like so much else pertaining to humanity. I can no more 
understand it than I can enter into the feelings of the inhabitants of 
the Azores, of whom a recent traveller says, “The donkeys and the 
men, women, and children of a family all eat and sleep in the same 
room. They are unclean, ravaged by vermin, and are truly happy !”’ 
But stronger than the interest or the pity they inspire is the amuse- 
ment disagreeable people afford me. I cannot help it, any more than 
I can help laughing at a joke. They always seem to me like people in 
farces, who, we all know, are quite different from people out of farces. 
There is in all their proceedings an eccentricity that borders on the hu- 
morous. They fly into passions; and a man in a passion is always funny. 
They say disagreeable things, which at least have the sting of epigrams. 
They constitute a perpetual Opposition ; and we know that the greatest 
fun is always away from the Treasury benches. They take such pains 
to outrage the proprieties—the very thing in these monotonous days. 
With Mawworm, they seem to “like to be despised; and, as in his 
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case, one laughs at the oddity of their taste. Of course they are a little 
trying at times; but so are agreeable people. Indeed, honey cloys 
sooner than vinegar. The great thing is to acquire the habit of look- 
ing at them solely from the comic point of view. In play-writing it is a 
point to let the audience into the secret of that which is hidden from the 
characters in the piece. The same principle applies to getting fun out 
of the disagreeable. You must see more than they see. When Bouncer 
fumes and flusters, upsets the club by his presence, and is ready to 
snap at anybody or take offence at anything, to “ quarrel with a man 
for cracking nuts, having no other reason but because he has hazel 
eyes,” as Mercutio puts it, he no doubt thinks great things of him- 
self. Knowing this, it is pleasant to read the contempt he inspires, 
and to address him mentally in Mr. Venus’s memorable words, “ Ah, 
my boy, you’ve no idea how small you’d come out if I had the articu- 
lating of you.” So, when Snobson acts as a’ brute, just to gain a few 
petty advantages not worth the gaining, it is fun to watch and see 
how he stamps himself as a low cad without having any idea that he is 
doing so. As for disagreeable women who set up for ladies, and pla- 
cidly believe they are regarded in that light, well, I need not enlarge 
on the amusement ‘hey are calculated to afford. A disagreeable woman 
is like a vacuum ; there is no place for her in nature. She is a parody 
upon herself. If there is a touch of beauty about her, she gives those 
she meets the sort of shock one would feel on taking what appears to 
be wine, and is in reality vinegar. Fortunately she very seldom is 
beautiful, in the true sense of the word. Nature does not lend itself 
to shams. It is pitilessly exacting. Sweetness of face must result from 
sweetness of disposition. The face is not a mask, but a mirror. It re- 
veals everything with terrible ingenuousness. Amiability is not to be 
simulated to the observant eye. You cannot stamp the marks, the 
lines, the flowing curves of the agreeable on your face, unless you have 
the quality in your breast. For this reason the disagreeable woman is 
never really beautiful. She defies Rachel and all her arts. Her features 
at their best remind you of etchings : the effects have been “bit in” by 
acids. The forms of the disagreeable in woman are infinite, but the 
effect of all is the same. In place of attraction there is repulsion. In 
place of love, pity—if not scorn. In place of happiness, sour discon- 
tent. The disagreeable woman is irksome to every created thing, in- 
cluding herself. There is positively only one way to deal with her— 
turn her into a joke. In that way she may be made tolerable, like 
the Frenchman’s slippers; useless as slippers, but just available as the 
basis of a ragout. 

I have not quite made up my mind on one important point in con- 
nection with this subject, and that is, as to the advantages of being dis- 
agreeable. At first sight it seems to have much to recommend it. Cer- 
tainly disagreeable people push their way in the world; but I am not quite 
certain but what this “pushing” involves a deal of needless exertion. 
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It is just possible, I think, to get along as well without it. Not with 
so much show of progress, I admit. The great hectoring bully appears 
to make “all the running.” His loud voice and obstreperous bearing 
are potent in flunkeydom. The persistent grumbler, too, gets atten- 
tion; the man with a grievance is often listened to; the vapid joker 
has his influence; and so on with the thorsand-and-one varieties of the 
disagreeable. But, after all, I am inclined to think that the agreeable 
gain the solid advantages. A pleasant, genial, good-hearted fellow is 
welcome wherever he goes. He has no occasion to storm or whine; 
ready service is accorded to him almost without the asking. Hearts 
warm towards him; eyes—ay, the brightest eyes in the world—brighten 
at his approach. In youth he is idolised ; as he mixes in the world he 
finds his popularity an ever-widening circle; and when he quits its 
active duties he experiences the delights of 


‘* Honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 
And all that should accompany old age.” 


These are solid advantages, it must be owned. And the case with 
regard to the agreeable woman is yet stronger. She is obviously the 
gainer in every way. And yet how many cling to their disagreeable- 
ness as their strong point! Poor dears! It is almost a shame even 
to smile at their folly. 

All things considered, then, I am afraid my disagreeable people play 
a losing as well as an uncomfortable game. Many cannot help it, for 
with them it is a question of temperament; some err through mis- 
taken views, others from want of thought. But in most cases vanity 
and selfishness are at the bottom of it all; and as those qualities are 
undying, there is little doubt but that I shall have my pets, the dis- 
agreeables, to wonder over, laugh at, and interest myself in generally, 
to the end of the chapter. 

WILLIAM SAWYER. 
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THE STRANGE HARPER 


A NEW VERSION 





In days of fairy lore and magic wonder 
There was a city but by legend known, 
Where rats in armies made incessant plunder 
ql Of everything which was not steel or stone. 


The pantry-tubs, the corn-bins in the stable, 
| Were gnawed to shreds to get at meal and oats— 
They clomb the stairs and spouts up to the gable, 
And all the attic stores went down their throats. 


Cupboards and safes were eaten through like butter, 
To get at aught which thrift had put away, 

And nothing but an iron door or shutter 
Could keep a venison-pasty half a day. 


There came a youth, his eyes with strange fire gleaming, 
Who seemed a farer from a distant land ; 

His clothes of homely stuff and antique seeming ; 
A golden harp he carried in his hand. 


\ When with his voice his harp-strings made sweet ringing, 
A brighter glory o’er the wide earth flew— 
The simplest flow’r he spoke of in his singing 
Bloomed ever after with diviner hue. 


“OQ, list to me,” he cried; “my song has glamour 
To drown the vermin passions of the soul ; 
Of fiendish cries true song can stay the clamour, 
= And angels reign, where devils held control. 


“The pest obscene which now devours this city 
I will make vanish with a simple lay. 
I ask no lavish guerdon for my ditty ; 
| Small care has minstrel true for place or pay. 
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“T only ask to live without dishonour, 
To sing the best I can, a minstrel free ; 
Let others claim the gold of civic honour, 
My song itself is meed enough for me.” 


Burghers, and burgomaster in his ermine, 
To council went: “ Well, let him try,” they cried. 
“ Go, try,” they bade him—*“ free us from this vermin ; 
In honour ever then with us abide.” 


The minstrel seized his harp with eager gladness, 
And harping, singing, passed throughout the town: 
Where’er he sang the rats were seized with madness, 
And ran in wild distraction through the town. 


They came without in every street and alley, 
Swarming as black as bees within the hive ; 

Then to the river in tumultuous sally 
They rushed, and drowned—not one was left alive. 


The burghers blessed themselves with self-landation— 
Shook hands, rang bells—again to council went, 
To set on foot some proper celebration, 
And vote themselves a feast for this event. 


They feasted, drank—the harper quite forgotten, 
Until the town-clerk hiccupped o’er his wine, 

And wondered where he was; one-half besotten 
Said, ‘‘ With the scullions let the fellow dine!” 


’T was strange, they said, indeed, how the thing ended ; 
The rats, no doubt, had a contagious fit. 

The harper’s song helped nothing ; some pretended 
They knew the man to be not sane of wit. 


** His songs,” they said, “ will only plague and bore us; 
An after-dinner song were well enough ; 
Such as the town-fool sings, while we keep chorus. 
Come, town-fool, give us of your good old stuff.” 


The town-fool sang, the burghers roared with laughter, 
Or wineful, at his maudlin and sublime, 

Wept maudlinly, and swore that ever after 
His songs should live as fresh as in their prime. 
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After the feast they took to trade and barter— 

And business throve: but when that boy they met, 
All looked askance, with visage ever tarter ; 

And wondered why the deuce he stayed there yet. 


An idle loon, they said, that vagrant harper ; 
They cursed his beauty and his golden locks, 

Until the beadle, growing daily sharper, 
Threatened at last to lay him in the stocks. 


Old cross-grained wives would daily scold and flout him, 
And fling him casual crusts into the street ; 

The children only closely flocked about him, 
And kept time to his song with tiny feet. 


The winter came, and in a wind-swept attic 
The harper sat, neglected and alone ; 

His lyre no more he struck with thrill ecstatic— 
His fingers they were frozen to the bone. 


So sat he in unheeded desolation, 
Till spring should rouse again his fancies gay, 
With sufferance still and barren resignation 
Awaiting for the time to fare away. 


The primrose rath beneath the beech was glowing, 
The dawn was drinking up its sorrow sweet, 

As he the harper felt his old fire flowing— 
And went and wandered up and down the street. 


He played a song so weirdly sweet, entrancing, 
The bells of Fairyland seemed then to ring ; 

Of whisp’ring woods he sang and wavelets glancing— 
The murmurs and the magic life of spring. 


The children far and near at his first singing 
Forgot to roll the hoop or throw the ball, 

And from each street in merry crowds came springing, 
Drawn on like linnets by the call-bird’s call. 


He led, they went, through gates end suburb places, 

O’er hill, down dale, through woodland haunts, deep, deep 
Into the heart of forests, where their traces 

Faded as foam fades on the ocean’s sleep. 
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The city men, still scornful of the player, 

Said, “Silly children! sure they will come back.” 
But of that infant army not a strayer 

Was found by those who followed in their track. 


And other children came in time, but never 
Any like those who thus had passed away : 

The light of childhood’s eyes was quenched for ever, 
Its glamour, and its gleesome mirth and play. 


These children talked of prices from their cradle ; 
Their fairy-tales were barter, tare and tret ; 

They at the christ’ning eyed the silver ladle, 
With wizened faces old and serious set. 


Rich they became, and richer would be growing, 
Until there came a strange and slow decay ; 

The stream of wealth which through their town was flowing 
The hand of progress turned another way. 


In mournful, dumb, monotonous decaying, 
Not one good thought found ever there a birth, 
Till foreign foemen came, enslaving, slaying, 
And ploughed that graceless city from the earth. 
WILLIAM STIGAND. 
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LONDON PALACES 
BY WALTER THORNBURY 


IV. Buckingham Palace—Rensington Palace 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE—concluded, 


THE most interesting and historical event that ever occurred in the 
“Queen’s House,” as this palace was originally called when first settled 
on Queen Charlotte, was the interview between Dr. Johnson and King 
George III. in 1767. 

The Titan of the London clubs used to frequent the library at the 
Queen’s House, where Mr. Barnard, the librarian, took care that he 
should be made thoroughly cosey and comfortable. On this particular 
evening, as the Doctor was sitting by the fire absorbed in his book, 
Mr. Barnard went and fetched the King, as he had been requested to 
do by the good-natured, though not very sapient, monarch. The King 
entered the library by a private door, lit by Mr. Barnard, who then 
went up to Dr. Johnson and whispered, “ Sir, here is the King!” The 
Doctor started up and stood still till the King approached, and 
affably began the conversation, if a series of hasty questions, half of 
them answered by his majesty himself, could be called a conversation. 
The King asked him about the libraries at Oxford, complimented him 
on being an original writer, praised Warburton’s great learning, asked 
his opinion of Lord Lyttelton’s History, the Journal des Savans, and 
the Monthly and Critical Reviews. The King also graciously compli- 
mented the Doctor on his hints to the editor of the Philosophical Trans- 
actions, and expressed a desire that Johnson would write a series of 
literary biographies. Mr. Croker thinks this was perhaps the origin 
of the Lives of the Poets. The Doctor all the time stood firm and square, 
and talked in a manly, sonorous voice. The believer in Divine right 
was delighted with the King’s condescension and questions. He said 
afterwards to the librarian, “Sir, they may talk of the King as they will, 
but he is the finest gentleman I have ever seen!” and to Mr. Langton 
he exclaimed enthusiastically, “Sir, his manners are those of as fine a 
gentleman as we may suppose Louis XIV. or Charles II.” When poor 
Goldsmith heard of the interview, at a party at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s, 
he said, “Well, Doctor, you acquitted yourself in this conversation 
better than I should have done, for I should have bowed and stam- 
mered through the whole of it.” Poor Goldy! considering you once 
mistook the valet of the Duke of Northumberland for his master, and 
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kept bowing and salaaming to him for half an hour, we think you 
would. Can we help observing how a superstitious loyalty blinds the 
eyes of even sensible men? Dr. Johnson, accustomed to converse with 
persons like Percy, Goldsmith, Reynolds, Garrick, Burke, and Gibbon, 
was dazzled by the few common-sense questions of such a King as 
George III. Scott could leave men like Crabbe, Lockhart, Words- 
worth, and Hogg, and be astonished by the small wit and pompous 


bland commonplaces of a narrow-minded, ill-read voluptuary like | 


George IV. 

On another occasion, Dr. Johnson, visiting Mrs. Percy, who had 
the care of the young princes at the Queen’s House, began to talk to a 
little curly-headed boy who was playing in the room. It was the 
Prince of Wales. Dr. Johnson asked him what books he was reading, 
and particularly inquired about his knowledge of the Scriptures. The 
child pleased him with his answers. The Doctor no doubt praised the 
youthful student as he had praised the royal critic, who thought it cour- 
teous to ask an author questions about books. 

Buckingham House was taken down by George IV. in 1825, and 
the present ugly and rather mean building erected, after the designs of 
that very incompetent architect John Nash. It is rather deplorable, 
but it is the fact, that there is no third-rate German capital with its 
army of court-officials—almost equal to its population—but has a 
nobler and more imposing palace than this. Stuttgart excels it ; Han- 
over surpasses it; many a paltry Pumpernickel boasts a better. As 
for Paris, there is not a public building in the Place de la Concorde 
that would not replace it with advantage, and look more dignified, 
and more regal too. The palace is a permanent memorial of the 
meanness and trickery of George IV., who, unable to squeeze money 
for a new palace out of a wearied, disgusted, and exhausted nation, 
raised a large sum under pretence of repairing and enlarging the old 
brick mansion. To carry out this unworthy stratagem, the King kept 
to the old site of the Mulberry-Garden, and the height and dimensions 
of the Duke’s house. The Mulberry-Garden (the Cremorne of the 
seventeenth century) stood on the site of the north-west wing; the 
courtyard was originally part of St. James’s Park, and given to the 
Duke (has a monarch right to alienate royal property?) by Queen 
Anne. The restrictions imposed upon the architect fell like curses 
upon the building, and deprived it of beauty, spaciousness, and com- 
fort. George IV. never lived there; nor did William IV., who bluntly 
expressed his dislike to its appearance, and its want of accommodation, 
inhabit it. The sailor-king was not very choice in his language, and 
we do not care to quote the peculiar expressions used by his gracious 
majesty thereanent. The old red-brick palace of George III. had 
no very noticeable peculiarities. Those sublime shadows, the car- 
toons of Raphael, were in 1766 placed in an octagonal room at the 
south-east angle; but they were transferred (Mr. Timbs says) to 
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Windsor Castle in 1788, and after that to Hampton Court, where they 
long remained. The Duke’s great Saloon, painted by Gentileschi, was 
fitted up as the Throne-room ; and here Queen Charlotte (snuffy and 
severe, yet worthy and commendable) held her public Drawing-rooms ; 
we believe there were pictures worth seeing in the Crimson and Blue- 
velvet rooms. 

Nash’s wonderful structure is of the debased German composite of 
the last century, when no style existed in its integrity, and Gothic 
was still ignored. It stretches three hundred and sixty feet, and is 
seventy-seven feet high. The height of the extreme centre is ninety 
feet, and its frontage stretches seventy feet in advance of the wings. 
The four central gate-piers are capped by mean heraldic lions, uni- 
corns, and dolphins ; aud the state-gates are gilt—a very transient 
splendour in this rough climate of ours. The wings are surmounted 
by insignificant and unmeaning figures—quite lost in the distance—of 
Morning, Noon, and Night, the Hours and the Seasons; and there they 
keep guard among the chimney-pots unnoticed by anybody, and get 
quite as much notice as they deserve. Upon turrets flanking the 
central shield (inscribed V. R., 1847) are colossal figures of Britannia 
and St. George (you can see better in any sculpture-yard in the Euston- 
road), surrounded by absurd trophies and festoons of clumsy flowers. 
The whole effect is mean and ludicrous, and the trident of Britannia 
stands out against the sky with the profile of a toasting-fork. The whole 
is flat, stale, and unprofitable, and utterly wanting in dignity. Around 
the whole building runs an awkward scroll-frieze of rose, shamrock, 
and thistle. The inner front has a central double portico, which is 
convenient in stormy weather; the tympanum is filled with sculpture, 
and the pediment crowned with statues of Neptune, Commerce, and 
Navigation. (O Mr. Nash, Mr. Nash, your small garret of a mind 
must have been a lumber-room of commonplaces!) The garden or 
west front of the palace is really the handsomest and pleasantest (we 
don’t in England care much for the outside of our houses,—only the 
people can enjoy that part of it,—and we don’t throw away our public 
spirit as the Florentines and the Venetians used to do). It has five 
Corinthian towers and a handsome balustraded terrace, the upper 
portion having statues, trophies, and bas-reliefs by Flaxman and other 
sculptors. The marble Hall and Sculpture-gallery have floors bordered 
with mosaic and Carrara columns, with mosaic gold bases and capitals. 
The sculpture (of a private character) consists not so much of great 
thinkers and doers as of busts of the royal family, and of statesmen. 
Beyond the Sculpture-gallery is the Library. The grand staircase 
is marble, with open-work ormolu acanthus balustrades by Gruner. 
The ceiling has frescoes by Townsend (who is Townsend? did any- 
one ever hear of him before?) of Morning, Evening, Noon, and Night ; 
with wreaths of flowers and imitation-marble slabs in the best painter- 
and-glazier manner. It is in the hall that strangers (admitted by 
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tickets from the Lord Great Chamberlain) can see the Queen and her 
ladies pass (in all the splendour dreamt of by children) to the state- 
carriages, between rows of Yeomen of the Guard in their Charles-the- 
Second dress, Yeomen porters, and glistening footmen ranged in be- 
coming attitudes, and all in official costume. It is a transient and 
hard-earned pleasure, but, like the Monument and the Golden Gallery, 
the sight is worth seeing once. 

The Vestibule is gorgeous in vermilion and gold. Here there 
stand a marble statue of the Queen by Gibson, R.A., one of Prince 
Albert by Wyatt, and bas-reliefs of Peace and War by Thomas. If 
the art here is not of the highest order, the upholstery is magnificent ; 
for the looking-glass and ormolu doors cost 300 guineas a pair, and, 
as worthy Mr. Timbs unctuously and complacently records, “ each 
mosaic gold capital and base cost thirty guineas.’’ 

At the accession of our present amiable Sovereign, Mr. Blore added 
new buildings on the south or Pimlico side, raised the whole a story, 
and removed the mean long dome, which strongly resembled an in- 
verted slop-basin. Her Majesty took up her residence in Buckingham 
Palace July 13, 1837. On March 25, 1843, an Ionic conservatory in 
the south part of the garden was consecrated as a chapel. The aisles 
are formed by rows of composite cast-iron pillars, and at the west, and 
facing the altar, is the Queen’s closet, supported upon Ionic columns 
once forming part of the screen of Carlton House. In 1846 Sir Robert 
Peel, by request of the Queen, began to stir the Lords of the Treasury 
and the Commissioners of the Woods and Forests about the smallness 
and inconvenience of a palace built originally only for a bachelor. 
Mr. Blore reported that the private apartments in the north wing were 
too small, and the carpenters’ storerooms and workshops on the base- 
ment of the north side were noisy and disagreeable to the children in 
the nursery in the attics; the kitchen also was a nuisance. For 
150,0007. Mr. Blore was to erect a new east front, rearrange the rooms 
in the southern wing, alter the north wing, make new kitchens and 
offices with a ballroom above them, take down the marble arch, and 
alter the drains. The arch that with George IV.’s statue, now in Tra- 
falgar-square, had cost 37,000/., was not, however, removed to the 
north-east corner of Hyde-park till 1851. 

The chief state-apartment is the Green Drawing-room, in the centre 
of the east front. It opens on to the upper story of the portico; 
it is fifty-two feet long and thirty-two feet high, and is hung with 
striped green satin, relieved with gilding—not the best background 
possible for complexions. The panels of the doors and shutters are 
filled with plate-glass. When state-balls are given, a tent, formerly 
belonging to Tippoo Sahib, is raised beneath the portico of the west 
quadrangle, and the windows being removed, the tent is lit by an 
“ Indian sun” (whatever that implement is; we presume a sort of huge 
gilt patty-pan) eight feet in diameter, and set round a chandelier. In 
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this tent the refreshments are served. In this room the two superb 
costume-balls of 1842, 1845 were held; the first in the style of Ed- 
ward III. (the Chaucer time), and the last in the dress of George II. 
(Hogarth period). 

The Throne-room, which is sixty-four feet long, is hung with crim- 
son satin. The ceiling is covered and emblazoned with arms, and 
gilded in the Italian style (15th century). Beneath is a frieze of white 
marble sculptured by Baily with the Wars of the Roses, designed by 
amiable old Stothard when he was between seventy and eighty years 
old. On the north side of the apartment is an alcove with crimson- 
velvet hangings, a congeries of massive gilt wreaths and figures, and 
much gilding and emblazonry. In this recess is placed the royal 
throne, and here her Majesty receives addresses and holds Privy 
Councils. 

The Picture-gallery, about one hundred and eighty feet long and 
twenty-six feet wide, is in the centre of the palace. It has a semi-Gothic 
roof, with a triple row of ground-glass lights, bearing the stars of all the 
European orders of knighthood; but Von Raumer considers the light 
false and insufficient, and too much broken by the decorations. Balls 
and state-banquets are sometimes held in this gallery, not to the im- 
provement of the pictures. The collection is rich in Dutch and Flemish 
pictures, chiefly collected by George IV., whose taste was not of the 
most elevated order. There are no less than fourteen pictures by the 
younger Teniers and thirteen by Vandermeulen ; nine Cuyps, seven 
works of Rubens, and five of Vandyke’s. The English school is not 
very well represented: one landscape by Gainsborough ; three Reynolds 
—“The Death of Dido,” “‘ Cymon and Iphigenia,” and his own portrait 
in spectacles ; three Wilkies—‘‘ The Penny Wedding,” “ Blind-man’s 
Buff,” and the “ Duke of Sussex in Highland dress ;” and one Sir W. 
Allan—* Anne Scott kneeling by her father’s vacant chair.” The gems 
of the collection are a glorious Rembrandt—* The Ship-builder and his 
Wife,” for which George IV. gave five thousand guineas; and one 
Maes—a listening woman stealing down a dark winding staircase. 
The pictures can be seen when the court is absent; the Lord Cham- 
berlain grants the tickets. The gilt doorcases of this gallery are formed 
of colossal caryatides, and the marble chimney-pieces are sculptured 
with medallion portraits of the old masters, 

In the western front is the grand Central Saloon, and north of this 
is the Yellow Drawing-room, communicating with the private apart- 
ments of her Majesty, which extend along the north front of the palace. 
The Grand Saloon has a semicircular bay, and scagliola lapis-lazuli 
columns with mosaic gold capitals, supporting a rich architrave, bas- 
reliefs of children, and emblems of music. The domed ceilings are 
richly gilt with roses, shamrocks, thistles, and acanthus-leaves, and 
in the spandrels are the royal arms. The State Ball-room north of the 
Grand Saloon has Corinthian columns of scagliola porphyry, with gilt 
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capitals, and a gilt-covered ceiling. In this room are Winterhalter’s 
graceful but rather flimsy portraits of the Queen and Prince Albert, 
and Vandyke’s Charles I. and Henrietta Maria. South of the Ball- 
room is the State Dining-room, with a fine-wrought ceiling and circular 
panels bearing the regal crown and the monogram “Y.R.” Here is 
Lawrence’s somewhat meretricious whole length of George IV., or 
rather of his coronation-robes, which are the chief subject of the pic- 
ture. In the various state-rooms are many curious and valuable royal 
portraits of Kneller, Lely, A. Ramsay, Dance, Copley, Gainsborough, 
Wright, Lawrence, and Wilkie. Baily’s friezes of “ Alfred expelling 
the Danes” and “ Alfred delivering the Laws,” in the garden front, are 
fine compositions, and the ‘‘ Progress of Navigation” on the main front 
is said to have considerable merit. The chief fault of the architecture 
of the palace is its utter want of purity, unity, and simplicity of style. 

The pleasure-grounds of Buckingham Palace, including the lake of 
five acres, comprise an area of about forty acres. At the verge of the 
ground, upon a lofty artificial mound, stands a pavilion or summer- 
house with a minaret roof; in the centre is an octagonal room, with 
figures of Midnight and Dawn, and eight lunettes in fresco, with scenes 
from Milton’s Comus, painted by Eastlake, Maclise, Landseer, Dyce, 
Stanfield, Uwins, Leslie, and Ross. There are also relief arabesques 
and medallions from other poems of Milton, by Gruner, more or less 
ably painted ; on the right is a room decorated in the Pompeian style, 
and on the left an apartment embellished with subjects from the works 
of Sir Walter Scott. Mrs. Jameson has described these at great length. 

The Queen’s Mews, at the rear of the palace, were built in 1824. 
They consist of two quadrangles, entered by a Doric archway beneath 
a clock-tower. In the first courtyard are kept the coaches, and in the 
second the horses. There are about forty carriages besides the great 
gilt state-coach, which cost 76617. 16s. 5d.; it was designed by Sir 
W. Chambers in 1762, and is painted with emblematical pictures by 
Cipriani. Of the dun and black Hanoverian state horses, there are some 
twenty-four. In the harness-room is the red-morocco state harness for 
eight horses, with massive silver-gilt furniture, one cwt. for each horse, 
and the purple-morocco state harness, made originally for the Prince 
Regent. The mews-clock has stone dials six feet ten inches in 
diameter, and is of Vulliamy’s construction. In 1771 the Queen’s 
elephants were publicly exhibited, and from one of them Lindley Mur- 
ray the grammarian had a narrow escape. 


KENSINGTON PALACE. 


King William III. first selected the site of this palace in 1691, 
when he purchased a mansion and six acres of land of Daniel Finch, 
second Earl of Nottingham, son of Lord Chancellor Finch, who was son 
of Speaker Finch. The Finch family had possessed it for half a cen- 
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tury, and latterly it had been known as “ Nottingham House.” Wil- 
liam III. employed Wren and Hawksmoor to build the King’s Gallery 
and the south front. The Finches were a grave, atrabilious, and me- 
lancholy race; the second earl being nicknamed “dismal,” and the 
third known as the “chimney-sweep.” Witty Sir Hanbury Williams, 
the satirist of society in George II.’s time, designated the whole family 
as “the black funereal Finches,”—the hereditary legal mind had in 
this family verged into the undertaker’s. 

The original nest of the Finches was a small, neat, but, according 
to Evelyn, “ patched-up” villa at the north-west corner of the site of 
the present palace. Leigh Hunt, in his Old Court Suburb, sketches 
very pleasantly the little asthmatic valetudinarian King with the eagle 
nose and the hawk eye. Reserved, and not over-fond of his troublesome 
and restless new subjects (every third man a disguised Jacobite), King 
William here resided, doing his best to turn the palace into something 
not unlike “the House in the Wood,” and the gardens into Dutch 
gardens. Here he planned his campaigns against that self-elected 
demigod Louis XIV., and here, at night, he grew talkative with his 
friend Bentinck over the bottle of Hollands that eventually shortened 
his life. The court was dull then, though Prior, careless and witty, 
was gentleman of the bedchamber, and Congreve and the Earl of 
Dorset visited it. Sir William Temple, that sublime quidnunc, came 
here too with one Swift, a young clergyman, as his secretary. Con- 
greve’s plays were admired by Queen Mary, and he, it is certain, 
sometimes came to court; and also Swift’s detestation— fussy, time- 
serving Burnet, who had been repaid with the lawn sleeves for his short 
persecution. Amongst the crowd come also the Earl of Devonshire, 
afterwards a duke, and foremost among the Whig nobility, and Lord 
Monmouth, afterwards the indomitable Earl of Peterborough, who con- 
quered Spain with the swiftness of a Cesar, yet who gloried more in 
the friendship of Swift and Pope than even in his laurels; and there 
was the pedantic dilettante Sheffield (afterwards Duke of Buckingham- 
shire, and in love with the Princess Anne); and last but not least, that 
grand semi-barbarian, Peter the Great, who came here to see the King 
from his lodgings in York-buildings (now Buckingham-street, the last 
house on the left). 

Lord Macaulay has done his best, as a zealous Whig and a party 
pleader, to make a hero of little, asthmatic, gin-drinking William ; but 
he still exists in our memory as a dry, cold, gloomy, uncomfortable 
person, with no English sympathies, and by no means a saint or a hero, 
brave and patriotic though he was in all that affected Holland and its 
dykes. With the scouring drops of special pleading the Whig historian 
has scrubbed hard at the blood-spots of Glencoe; but they are not 
out yet, and perhaps never will be. The moral standard of that day was 
not the moral standard of ours; and perhaps William, who had often 
squandered thousands of lives in reducing a small fort, thought little 
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of a few hundred Highland shepherds and cattle-dealers. He neglected 
his good and loving wife Mary—the goddess of perfection, according to 
enraptured Bishop Burnet—for the Countess of Orkney, a clever woman, 
who squinted. 

After all, if we really like William apart from the indirect advan- 
tage he was to us in keeping out the miserable Stuarts, our liking is 
chiefly founded on the following story, which shows the saturnine 
childless statesman in a pleasant light. One day, while he and his 
secretary were busy at their Dutch and Irish letters and Flemish maps, 
probably in the room now called the Green Closet, an imperative little 
tap came .at the door—a tap not to be controverted, yet not the 
Queen’s. (Now it is usual to scratch at royal doors, not to tap.) 

“Who is there?” said the hero of the Boyne. 

“Lord Buck.,” said a shrill little voice. (It was a child; Lord 
Buckhurst, son of his Majesty’s Lord High Chamberlain, the Earl of 
Dorset, Prior’s patron.) 

“And what does Lord Buck. want?” said William, opening the 
door graciously. 

“You to be a horse to my coach,” said the little despot; “and I’ve 
wanted you ever so long.” 

William smiled, laid down his pen, forgot the coming campaign for 
a moment, and taking the string of the boy’s coach in his hand, trotted 
up and down the long gallery till Lord Buck. was fully satisfied with 
his morning’s drive. 

In this quiet country palace, that she had so delighted to decorate 
and work tapestry for, Queen Mary died; and William, reserved and 
silent as he was, betrayed his love for her by fainting away. Here, too, 
at the age of fifty-two, he himself died, worn out with the cares and 
troubles of an alien throne. 

Queen Anne came next, with her dull nonentity ofa husband, Prince 
George of Denmark. Her seventeen sickly children had all died young. 
Her brick-work banqueting-house north of the palace, completed in 
1708, still remains. The south front has rusticated columns support- 
ing a Doric pediment, and the ends have semicircular recesses. The 
interior, decorated with Corinthian columns, was fitted up as a dancing- 
room, music-room, and ballroom; and thither the Queen used to be 
brought in her chair from the western door of the palace. Here she 
gave full-dress fétes, and sat, as Swift describes her, grand in hoops and 
brocaded robes, with her fan to her mouth, uttering about three words 
a minute to some lady nearest her—the violent Duchess of Marlborough, 
probably, or her supplanter, the abigail Hill, afterwards Mrs. Masham. 

It was at Kensington Palace that that extraordinary scene took 
place, when the Duchess of Marlborough obtained her last interview 
with Queen Anne before her downfall as a court favourite. She had 
written an arrogant letter to her former friend, saying that she only 
desired to be seen and heard by her majesty; “the Queen need not 
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answer.” Abigail Hill, her supplanter, had taken care to aggravate this 
expression into a gross affront, and convinced the Queen how unfit- 
ting it was for her to bear such language from any subject, however 
powerful. The Queen’s slow nature and phlegmatic temper had at 
length taken fire; her rage burned silently, and without much visi- 
ble flame. The Duchess was at last admitted. The interview so 
long delayed was granted. The Duchess strove to excuse herself, 
and poured forth floods of words; but the Queen’s changeless reply 
was, “You desired no answer, and shall have none.” In vain the 
proud Duchess “fell into great disorder,’ and into torrents of tears. 
The parrot answer still came. “This usage,” at last says the Duchess, 
‘was so severe, and these words, so often repeated, so shocking, that 
I could not contain myself, but said the most disrespectful thing I 
ever spoke to the Queen in my life; and that was, that I was confident 
her majesty would suffer for such an instance of inhumanity.” The 
Queen only replied, “ That will be to myself.” 

‘The east front of the palace was added by George I. from the de- 
sign of that audacious charlatan Kent. To the old red-brick and 
stone-bound wing of Nottingham House, the Clock Court, Prince’s 
Court, and Princess’ Court, Kent added the Cupola-room, and the Great 
Staircase. The latter is painted with figures of yeomen of the guard, 
a Quaker, two Turkish servants, and Peter the Wild Boy, captured in 
a forest in Hanover. 

This staircase, of black and white marble and graceful iron-work (the 
walls painted with mythological subjects by Kent), leads to a suite of 
twelve state-apartments, some of which are hung with tapestry, and have 
painted ceilings. The Presence Chamber has a chimney-piece sculptured 
by Gibbons, with wreaths of flowers and strings of fruit. The ceiling 
was copied by Kent from one at Herculaneum, and the pier-glass is 
wreathed with flowers by Jean Baptiste Monnoyer. The King’s Gal- 
lery, on the south front, has an elaborately painted allegorical ceiling, 
and a circular fresco of a Madonna after Raphael. The Cube-room is 
forty feet high, and contains gilded statues and busts, and a marble 
bas-relief of a Roman marriage by Rysbrack. 

The King’s Great Drawing-room was hung with imitation-velvet 
flock. The Queen’s Gallery, in the rear of the eastern front, has above 
the doorway the monogram of William and Mary. The pediment is 
enriched with flowers and fruit in high relief, carved with wonderful 
boldness and skill by Gibbons. The Green Closet was the private study 
of William III., and contained his writing-table and escritoire. The 
Patchwork Closet had its walls and furniture covered with tapestry, the 
work of Queen Mary. 

In George I.’s time the public promenade of the Court in Kensing- 
ton Gardens was on Saturdays. It was afterwards changed to Sundays, 
and this continued to be the custom when Tickell, Addison’s friend, 
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sketched the scene in a poem, the freshness and brightness of which 
has scarcely been sufficiently acknowledged. He says: 


“Where Kensington, high o’er the neighbouring lands, 
Midst greens and sweets, a regal fabric stands, 
And sees each spring luxuriant in her bowers, 

A show of blossoms and a wild of flowers. 

The dames of Britain oft in crowds repair 

To groves and lawns and unpolluted air. 

Here, whilst the town in damps and darkness lies, 
They breathe in sunshine, and see azure skies ; 
Each walk with robes of various dyes bespread, 
Seems from afar a moving tulip-bed ; 

Where rich brocades and glossy damasks show, 
And chintz the rival of the showery bow.” 


What a pretty, sparkling line that last one is! 

The unhappy and imprudent Princess of Wales lived at Kensington 
with her aged mother, the Duchess of Brunswick. The Duke of Kent 
afterwards occupied the lower south-eastern apartments beneath the 
King’s Gallery; and here, on May 24, 1819, was born the Princess, now 
Queen, Victoria. On June 20, 1837, her Majesty held her first council 
in this palace. Wilkie preserved a record of this interesting scene. 
The Duke of Sussex, who died in 1843, had occupied for many years 
the south wing of the older part of the palace, and stored here his 
valuable library of 50,000 printed books and Mss., chiefly biblical. In 
1818 the pictures at Kensington, catalogued by West, numbered 600. 

The Green, westward of the palace, Mr. Timbs says, was the old 
parade-ground when the Court resided at Kensington. The site of the 
old kitchen-gardens (twenty acres) is now the Queen’s-road. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY FLAVIA,” “ LORD LYNN’S WIFE,” ETC. 
? ? 


“ Just like your luck, Phil !” 

“ Never knew such a fellow in my life !” 

“Gets on the captain’s blind side ; and while the rest of us are 
thankful for a six hours’ run ashore, and can scarcely have that for the 
asking, Wilmot here has leave to travel to the Rocky Mountains or the 
Rio Grande, or wherever his roving fancy leads him. J call it shocking 
partiality ; and I only wish my governor would get up in his place in 
the House of Commons and give the Admiralty bigwigs a bit of his 
mind for allowing nepotism of that sort, to the ruin of her Majesty’s 
service.” 

Thus far the junior members of the ward-room mess ran on un- 
checked in their half-serious, half-jocular comments on my remarkable 
good fortune in procuring an indulgence always dear to naval men in 
harbour, a long leave, when old Eagles, the grizzled first lieutenant, 
who always took a jest literally, interposed. 

“Nonsense about blind sides and nepotism, and that! You young- 
sters are always grumbling and finding fault. If Captain Holmes has 
given Wilmot leave for a journey inland here in Mexico, it’s much 
less because Phil here is a steady chap for his years, or because he’s a 
cousin of the skipper’s, than on account of his having a travelling- 
companion that is sure to bring him back to us safe, and to keep him 
out of scrapes. Osborne goes with him, remember that ; and Osborne 
is a credit to the ship.” 

Lieutenant Eagles was quite right. Henry Osborne, our officer of 
marines, would have been a credit to any ship in the British navy ; and 
we all of us cheerfully acknowledged his superiority in half a score of 
attainments and accomplishments. The marine officer on board a 
frigate is usually a dandy, and often a sad idler ; but we who sailed in 
H.M.S. Crusher were especially fortunate in ours. Osborne’s good- 
nature was 9s conspicuous as his good sense ; he was popular with all 
ranks, and respected by all his shipmates, from the bluff boatswain to 
the dry doctor, who used to hold elaborate arguments with him on the 
Darwinian theory. Not that dear old Henry was the least of a prig or 
a charlatan ; far from it. He was merely a modest, manly, well-read 
fellow of thirty or thereabouts ; an excellent officer, and as good a 
sportsman as he was an artist. But it was true that but for Osborne’s 
intercession with the captain, and but for the fact that he was to be 
my companion in our cruise ashore, I should never have obtained per- 
mission to absent myself for several weeks from my duty on board. 
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As for myself, Philip Wilmot, I was simply the youngest lieutenant 
of the Crusher, and had not long worn the epaulette. I cannot claim 
for myself any great share of learning, or much acumen in antiquarian 
matters ; but I am quite sensible of the charms of a glorious landscape, 
and not incapable of being impressed by the hoary grandeur of some 
giant ruin of bygone days ; and I had gladly accepted the proposition 
that I should accompany Osborne in a long-projected expedition into 
the interior of Mexico. Our motives were, indeed, different. My friend 
was an enthusiast not only in scenery, but in botany and archeology, 
and I believe half a dozen “ ologies ” besides ; and he had projects not 
merely for sketching Aztec teocallis and palaces, but also for bringing 
back in his tin specimen-boxes a goodly store of bright-winged butter- 
flies and jewelled beetles, and flowers and ferns of rare growths, if not 
of kinds wholly unknown as yet to the naturalists of Europe. 

Now I, Lieutenant Philip Wilmot, scarcely knew a Purple Em- 
peror from a Sphinx, or a Cape heath from an Alpine gentian ; and 
my real reason for soliciting leave to visit the very interesting country 
inland was that I, like most of us, was heartily sick of Vera Cruz and 
all that belonged to it. There, in that roadstead, in front of that half- 
baked-looking citadel and dreary fever-haunted town, had we been 
lying for months, until the very paint on the ship’s sides was blistered 
by the fierce Mexican sun, and there really did seem to be some chance 
that, as the old master said, we should “ ground upon our beef-bones.” 
Thanks to our captain’s care, and to the strict discipline which he 
enforced on crew and officers, the health of the ship’s company was 
good ; but the monotony of the life told heavily upon the tempers of 
some, and the spirits of nearly all. The rust of inaction was eating 
into our very souls as we lay at anchor, longing for the time when the 
furious cold wind, which the Mexicans call the nor/e, should lash the 
waters into foam, and make our station off Vera Cruz untenable. For 
then we must make sail and bear up for the Havannah, or for some 
port in the Antilles, and cease to lie sweltering under that blazing sun, 
‘‘ protecting,” as the official phrase goes, “the interests of British sub- 
jects” in Mexico, 

The country, a prey to civil war, was then in a very disturbed state, 
and the road from the coast to the capital was even more dangerous 
and difficult to traverse than before the life-and-death struggle between 
the Empire and the Republic, which was then at its crisis. Captain 
Holmes had been very sparing of leave to his officers, for anything, 
that is to say, beyond a lounge through the not-too-inviting streets of 
dismal Vera Cruz; and it was only his confidence in Osborne’s tact 
and prudence, and in his knowledge of the Spanish tongue, which he 
spoke fluently, that induced him to permit us to take a journey through 
the theatre of the war. Of any immediate call to duty there was but 
small chance. Our presence off the coast may have been of some moral 
benefit to our countrymen on shore, but we were quite inactive ; and it 
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was nearly certain that we should continue to play the part of King 
Log until the season of storms should compel the shipping to quit the 
roads. 

“ Good-bye, my boys !” said the captain, as he shook our hands at 
parting ; “and don’t get into any entanglement, either with Dons or 
Doiias, if you can help it. Remember, life is cheap in Mexico ; and I 
should never forgive myself if harm were to come of this.” 

The forecastle Jacks and Osborne’s marines gave us a cheer as we 
stepped into the boat to be rowed ashore ; and the paymaster and the 
surgeon, and the lieutenants, mates, and middies, all envied us our 
anticipated pleasant journey. As for myself, I was in the highest 
possible spirits: my mood might have been different had I only had 
the remotest idea of what lay before me. 

The diligence, which affords the chief means of communication be- 
tween Vera Cruz and the city of Mexico, was at that time unable to 
carry passengers so far. The capital, then holding out for Maximilian, 
and containing a strong garrison of imperialist troops, native and for- 
eign, was beleaguered by a considerable army of Mexican Liberals, and 
the traffic between it and the provinces was virtually at an end. But 
the lumbering vehicle still made its slow trips, sometimes to Xalapa, in 
the temperate region of the Mexican highlands, and sometimes to Puebla 
itself. From either of these places it would be quite practicable to 
make our way, by the help of mules or saddle-horses, to the metropolis, 
always supposing that a certain passport or recommendation in writing, 
which Osborne had procured from an agent of the Juarist party, and 
by which he set much store, should be recognised by the general in 
command of the blockading force. But before going to Mexico, it was 
Osborne’s plan to visit a variety of carefully-selected spots, where 
ancient ruins little known to fame invited the sketcher, or where 
pathless forests and unexplored sierras promised a rich treat to the 
lover of nature. 

“As they say the diligence is regularly robbed twice out of every 
three journeys,” said Osborne laughingly, as we took our seats in the 
clumsy, bulbous public carriage, a queer construction of wood and 
leather drawn by a team of big mules, red-tasselled, hung with bells 
and bits of brass wherever there was room to sew some scrap of tawdry 
decoration to the harness, “ we have no particular right to expect im- 
munity from what is, after all, a national practice. Have you your 
pistol ready to hand? Here’s mine. The rogues are rank cowards, 
and the only real danger is that they sometimes take a Parthian shot 
at the old coach with their carbines when some English or American 
travellers have beaten them off.” 

My revolver and cartridges were forthcoming, and in good order, as 
were those of my companion ; and I can answer for my own feelings 
when I say that a skirmish with some of those Mexican mounted high- 
waymen who beset the road to the capital would have appeared rather 
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in the light of an agreeable excitement than of a misfortune. It was 
but a fortnight since two Cornish miners and a Yankee surveyor had 
successfully repulsed an attack of this kind; and indeed the robbers 
are notoriously unwilling to run the risk of a collision with foreigners, 
though Mexican travellers invariably give up their purses at the first 
demand. 

It did so happen, however, in spite of Osborne’s prediction, that our 
progress was accomplished without molestation. Once or twice, indeed, 
a well-mounted horseman, in the picturesque garb of Spanish America, 
with floating scarf and flowing poncho, galloped swiftly past us, his 
sabre and long-rowelled spurs jingling in unison, and his gun slung 
brigand-fashion across his shoulders, But nothing came of these en- 
counters, and we went pacifically on, without any hindrance other than 
those which were due to steep hills, rough roads, and feeble teams of 
ill-fed mules and horses, which not even the heavy strokes of the 
ox-hide whip could urge into a livelier pace than their normal crawl. 
We journeyed slowly, and found but poor accommodation at the 
halting-places on our way ; but we met with no adventure worthy of 
the name. 

There was only one of our fellow-travellers in whom it was easy to 
take an interest, and this was a young American lady, quite a girl, and 
excessively pretty, with that delicate complexion and that fine golden 
hair for which these Transatlantic beauties have earned a high renown 
at every court in Europe. She was travelling under the care of her 
gouvernante, an elderly mulatto-woman, splendid in grass-green silk, 
and whose woolly head was decorated by a gay yellow turban and a 
pair of enormous earrings. Miss Louisa, however (the coloured at- 
tendant always addressed her as “ Miss Louisa,” although, with the ex- 
ception of these two English words, her conversation with her young 
mistress was wholly conducted in the Spanish tongue, or rather in 
some barbarous dialect of corrupted Castilian mixed with negroisms 
and Indian words), was bewitchingly well-dressed, and of singularly 
pleasing manners. There was a peculiar charm in her address, at 
once so frank and so modest—a something equally remote from the 
self-sufficient pertness of those Yankee damsels whom I remembered 
at New York and Boston, and from the awkward bashfulness of a 
good many of my own youthful countrywomen. And such was not 
only my opinion, but that of Osborne, who had seen more of the world 
and of fashionable life than I had done. 

Of course we held much conversation together. Mexico is not a 
country in which, especially on a journey,.the cold formality of 
European etiquette is regarded as essential; and the mere fact of a 
community in dangers and hardships establishes a bond of union be- 
tween travellers who in England or France would take their seats 
silently opposite to one another in a first-class carriage, and never 
dream of exchanging a syllable during the smooth and easy transit 
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behind the panting steam-horse. It was not long, therefore, before 
our beautiful acquaintance was tolerably familiar with the names and 
the more striking peculiarities of all the officers of H.M.S. Crusher, as 
well as with the stations on which we had been employed since the 
frigate had been put into commission, and the most memorable events 
of our cruise in search of slavers off the Brazilian coast. Miss Louisa, 
to give her the name by which her mulatto duenna addressed her, and 
by which alone we knew her, was less explicit with respect to her own 
antecedents ; but we gathered from what she said, that though a native 
of the United States, she had been from childhood accustomed to the 
tropics, and had indeed been brought up to speak Spanish quite as 
readily as her own language. She described one or two “haciendas” 
where she had dwelt in her infancy, and lovely spots they must have 
been; with glorious flowers, such as we at home only see in a hot- 
house, blooming in rich profusion around the pretty house, with its 
white walls and deep cool verandahs ; fireflies sparkling by night 
among the thickets of glistening shrubs, the slender stems and droop- 
ing leaves of the palmettos rising like so many columns of a ruined 
temple from the emerald lawn ; humming-birds, in all the magnificence 
of their gemmed plumage, darting from blossom to blossom, and per- 
haps the plash of the blue sea below the rocky cliff mingling its low 
sound with the tinkling music of the fountain above. 

The mulatto serving-woman—one of those dusky Goodies, half- 
housekeeper, half-nurse, who are common in New Spain, and whose 
affection for their masters’ children is proverbial—said very little, and 
was, indeed, except at meal-times, for the most part asleep; while the 
only other occupant of our compartment of the diligence was a wretched 
little monkey of a man, a storekeeper from Vera Cruz, who was going 
to Xalapa to squeeze payment out of some recalcitrant customers, and 
who saw a thief in every bush, and was perpetually mistaking the wild- 
looking peons who passed us in the forest, armed with the cutlasses 
with which they clear away the brushwood and matted vines from their 
path when seeking for vanilla, cochineal, and other woodland products, 
for bloodthirsty robbers about to bid us stand and deliver. 

Our fair friend told us that she was going to Puebla, near which 
town, as I gleaned from some chance expression of hers, she had re- 
latives settled. She seemed to know Mexico and its ways very well, 
but I could not induce her to take the slightest apparent interest in 
Mexican politics, or in the probable results of the sanguinary and ex- 
hausting struggle then being waged between the Emperor and the 
Liberals. For these things she seemed to care little or not at all; 
while, on the other hand, she was willing to talk and listen respecting 
my favourite pursuits, the books I had read, my sisters at home in 
England, my hopes and aspirations, and such glimpses of the world 
as fall to the lot of a young sailor. 

“As for this miserable Mexican civil war,” she said once, with a 
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smile, in answer to some remark of mine, ‘I detest the very name of 
it. As an American girl, I suppose I ought to give my sympathies 
to the Republican side ; but I am not wise enough to form an opinion 
as to which is the best government for the country. Poor, dear, pretty 
Mexico! what a pity that both sides cannot agree to live in peace and 
enjoy all the good things around them, without murdering one another 
in the midst of what, but for men and their quarrels, might be a per- 
fect Eden.” And indeed we passed, in our gradual progress from the 
hot sickly strip of low-lying country near the coast, first to the tem- 
perate region of hill and forest, and then to the high table-lands, the 
bold sierras, and fertile valleys of Anahuac, by many and many a spot 
that looked lovely enough to be accounted as a fragment of some 
earthly paradise. 

We were very fortunate, both with respect to the regular thieves 
who levy black-mail upon the highway, and to the perhaps more dan- 
gerous bands of half-disciplined soldiery by which the disturbed dis- 
tricts were infested. Thrice we encountered bodies of armed men 
hurrying to join the levies of Juarez, and once we fell in with a 
mounted troop of guerilleros belonging to the imperial faction. But 
after the officer in command had asked a question or two, we were in- 
variably suffered to pass on without being subjected to loss or annoy- 
ance, and we finally arrived in Puebla unharmed. In Puebla—where 
Osborne and I took up our quarters in a fonda, or inn, built almost 
on the pattern of the Oriental caravanseries, and the walls of which, 
built of sun-dried bricks, still showed the dints of the French cannon- 
balls that had hailed upon the town during the famous siege—we were 
to part with our beautiful travelling-companion. 

Our own design—Osborne’s and mine—was to visit the ruined 
Aztec city of Chaztoltepec, which lies between Puebla and Cholula, 
and which was reported to contain relics of antiquity as interesting and 
as worthy of attention as those of the better-known Tehuantepec. But 
Miss Louisa and her dark-skinned attendant were to repair forthwith 
to some country house situated a few miles from Puebla, and of course 
it was extremely unlikely that we should ever meet again. I have 
drawn very near to the brink of a confession here, and I may as well 
own the truth at once. I was falling desperately in love with Miss 
Louisa, with this lovely American girl whose very surname was un- 
known to me, but whose every glance and utterance possessed a 
witchery that would have stolen away the hearts of nine junior lieu- 
tenants out of any ten in her Majesty’s naval service. As for Osborne, 
who was engaged to be married to some cousin of his in Yorkshire, 
he was steeled against the fascinations of this enchantress; but I pos- 
sessed no such talisman, and I scarcely care to own what a heartache 
it cost me when this short and sudden intimacy between our beautiful 
fellow-traveller and ourselves was perforce brought to an end. 

That the charming American in any degree reciprocated this senti- 
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ment was more than even the natural hopefulness of sanguine youth 
could induce me to believe. Yet there were times when I doubted 
whether, had our intercourse been less abruptly cut short, she might 
not have learned to like me. She certainly, in her artless ways, evinced 
the pleasure which my society afforded her, and even appeared (which 
I took as no slight compliment to my personal merits) to prefer my 
conversation to that of Henry Osborne. There was no love-making, 
be it understood, nothing deserving to be classed as a flirtation; but 
we two young persons seemed to be sincerely pleased with one another, 
and our talk, alternately grave and gay, ranged over almost all topics 
congenial to our years, and evidenced a great similarity of taste be- 
tween us, save only on the subject of Mexican politics. 

“TI know nothing about them,” Miss Louisa would say, pursing- 
up her red lips and shaking her little head with immense solemnity. 
“T don’t know anything; and, if I were not afraid of seeming selfish, 
I should add that I don’t care anything, about their battles and big 
words. Why can’t they live and let live, and be good and happy? 
Heigho! I wish I were back at dear old San Isidore, where the very 
cura of the parish could not have interpreted the meaning of that 
dreadful thing with the eagles stamped upon it, there!” And as she 
spoke she pointed to a printed paper, emblazoned with the arms of the 
Mexican Republic, and which figured conspicuously among the play- 
bills, the puffs of the vendors of patent-medicines, and the announce- 
ments of sales of European goods, that were pasted to a brown wall 
of sun-baked adobe bricks, in the outskirts of the city of Puebla. It 
is easier to read Spanish, when one has a smattering of the language, 
than to understand it when spoken; and ever so imperfect a scholar of 
the tongue could make out that the paper was a pronunciamento, or 
banda, threatening death by military execution against anyone con- 
veying contraband of war or intelligence to the army of Maximilian. 
I read enough to be sure of the purport of the proclamation, little 
dreaming that I myself could ever come to have an all-engrossing 
concern in the matter. 

Osborne and I had installed ourselves in the best apartments which 
our ingenuity could obtain from mine host of the Fonda de los Cuatros 
Nacioiies, and my shipmate, as the better linguist, had taken on himself 
to explore the great ghostly kitchen, and persuade the flat-capped cooks 
to give us for our supper something less strictly Spanish than the in- 
evitable olla and puchero, when a black waiter came, rolling his goggle- 
eyes with an air of infinite mystery and importance, to beckon me from 
the room. 

“Sefiorita want massa,” said the black, who was a runaway slave 
from Cuba, in his broken English. ‘Wait in carrossa, down dar, in 
Calle de San Dominic. Me come fetch.” 

I easily guessed that the sefiorita spoken of could be no other than 
Miss Louisa, and I hurried downstairs to obey her summons. 
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True enough. In the street stood a carriage,—a queer old ark on 
wheels, dating, it might be supposed, from the reign of Charles V.,— 
and from the window of this vehicle looked out the lovely young face 
of our late travelling-companion. 

“O, Mr. Wilmot, how kind of you to come directly!” she said, with 
a blush. “I am going to the Villa de las Noches immediately, since I 
have seen my uncle’s agent here in town, and have ascertained that 
the family are at the country house, where they generally spend the hot 
season. We shall not therefore meet again for some time—if ever,” she 
added with a sigh, and a glance that thrilled my nerves, and sent the 
blood coursing fast through my veins; “but—but I have mustered 
courage at last to ask you a favour that I have not had the courage 
to mention all through our journey from the coast—a very pleasant 
journey to me, at least,” she added softly, and with a sort of tender, 
pensive regret that would have made a fool of an older and a wiser 
man than Philip Wilmot. 

How was I to know that I was the sport of a cruel coquette; that 
all this apparent artlessness was a mask; that a hard, deliberate pur- 
pose lurked, like a snake among the flowers of some tropical,wilderness, 
behind all this fair semblance of girlish timidity? All I knew was 
that my heart was beating wildly, and that my cheeks were burning. 
Nothing but the presence of the stout old mulatto housekeeper, in her 
grass-green silk and flaring turban, restrained the passionate declara- 
tion of attachment that rose to my lips; but I have no doubt. that my 
eyes were more eloquent, for she shrank back with a charming coyness 
that made her prettier than ever, and the eyelids drooped over her 
lovely eyes like the petals of a closing flower. 

“Won’t you do me this little service, then, Mr. Wilmot ?” she said 
shyly. 

What I answered to the above question I do not recollect. I only 
know that I stammered out something very incoherent and absurd 
about going through fire and water to obey her lightest command; 
but she seemed to know what was going on in my heart a great deal 
better than I myself did, for in the next minute she was speaking 
earnestly on the subject of her request. 

It was my intention, was it not, to visit the city of Mexico? Well, 
then, on my way, my direct way, but within the lines of the besieging 
army, lay the hamlet of Itzlitechtuan, once a flourishing town, and 
where the remains of a summer palace of Montezuma were yet to be 
seen. Close to this was a country house called the Quinta Negra; and 
at this place dwelt the aged relative to whom my fair acquaintance 
desired to send by my hands a small, a very small parcel. 

“Tt will not incommode you much,” she said beseechingly, produc- 
ing a tiny wooden case, which she opened, revealing what was inside. 
This was a really splendid snuffbox—a gold box, richly enamelled in 
blue, and set with small brilliants. “This is grandpapa’s pet snuff- 
box, and he values it as the apple of his eye,” said the little beauty ; 
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“he has never been so long separated from it before, and I know how 
his eyes will sparkle when he sees it again. You have heard me speak 
of grandpapa? No? how odd! His name is Dr. Anderson; and he 
is old, very old now, dear man! But he is a delightful talker, and so 
clever. He is famous among the scientific men of the day, and belongs 
to all sorts of learned societies ; but he was a great courtier once, and 
United-States minister at Vienna, Paris, and Madrid. He was an im- 
mense favourite with King Louis XVIII., who gave him this box, and 
he prizes it very much; for he and the king were great friends, and 
used to argue over their rival translations of Horace, and to try which 
could recite most Latin verses. I wish you would take charge of this, 
and give it safely to grandpapa.” 

A wonderful man he must have been, this grandfather of Miss 
Louisa’s. He was not only a diplomatist, a courtier, and a scholar, 
but as a naturalist he was highly distinguished. His collection of 
medals and coins was reputed the best in the New World; and his 
archeological discoveries, and the book he was writing about them, 
would immortalise the name of Anderson, which I began to feel 
much ashamed not to have heard of. The good doctor was at Quinta 
Negra at present, on account of the prosecution of his researches into 
Mexican antiquities; and as the distracted condition of the country 
made it unsafe for a lady to travel so near the actual scene of hos- 
tilities, his devoted granddaughter could not rejoin him. But if I 
would convey the snuffbox, the royal gift, to its rightful owner, with 
Louisa’s love, the darling old gentleman would be so pleased; and she, 
my fair friend, O how should she thank me sufficiently for my great, 
great kindness ! 

As a matter of course I accepted the trust, and undertook the com- 
mission. I was very glad to be of use, and only wished that the ser- 
vice to be rendered had been of a more romantic character. After all, 
to carry a valuable snuffbox to an old gentleman was a light task that 
the most selfish of mortals would scarcely have scrupled to accept. 
And when Miss Louisa lifted the golden lid, and showed me some 
highly-scented and dark-colored snuff below, laughingly asking whe- 
ther I could resist temptation, and restore the precious powder to its 
proprietor without myself taking toll of it on the journey, I laughed 
too, and was glad that the fair girl had asked this trifling favour of 
me and not of Osborne. We parted; and I thought that Miss Louisa’s 
hand returned the fervent pressure of mine with a timid, yet lingering 
pressure, while her voice trembled as she said sadly, “ Good-bye, and 
thanks, dear Mr. Wilmot ; and I hope we shall meet again.” 

Why I did not show the box, or relate the incidents of the interview 
just described, to Henry Osborne, is more than I can easily explain. 
Perhaps I was afraid to encounter his good-natured raillery; or it may 
be that I did not know the state of my own feelings with sufficient 
accuracy to make me willing to lay them bare to another; but at any 
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rate I kept my own counsel. We did but remain a day or two in 
Puebla, and soon started for the ruins which Osborne so longed to 
sketch and to explore. It was not long, however, before I found 
Chaztoltepec pall upon me very much indeed. I could respect, but 
not share, the rapturous enthusiasm with which my comrade devoted 
himself to the delineation of crumbling walls, and to excavations that, 
slight as they were, brought to light a quantity of Aztec pottery, spear- 
heads, and bone or shell ornaments; and at the end of a few days I 
announced my intention of travelling on as far at any rate as the 
posts of the republican army blockading Mexico, where I should be 
sure to come in for plenty of stir and excitement, and where I might 
have a chance of witnessing the active operations of the siege. 

“Well, well,” said Osborne kindly, after one or two efforts to dis- 
suade me from my project, “a wilful man must have his way; and I’ve 
no right, Phil, to expect you to be crazy about a parcel of old stones 
and potsherds, like myself. Go, then, since you will go, but be careful ; 
and I'll join you as soon as I can.” 

No public carriage at that time continued to run between Puebla 
and the capital; but I easily came to terms with the capitan of a com- 
pany of carriers bound for Mexico, and who proved ready and willing 
to provide me with a saddle-mule, and to act as my guard, guide, and 
commissariat during the journey. Indeed, these hardy brethren of the 
road—an institution of New as of Old Spain—furnish what is often the 
only available means of locomotion to the traveller among the shark- 
toothed sierras and tangled chapparal of Mexico, and I was glad to be 
able to take my place in their caravan. They numbered five-and-forty 
well-armed men, all stout fellows, of resolute demeanour ; and their 
united force was sufficient to repel any assault on the part of mere 
thieves, while their written protections from both republican and im- 
perialist generals would secure them against military aggression. If 
refused permission, as was probable, to enter Mexico city with their 
goods, the caravan could shape its course for the north, for Durango 
and Chihuahua, where increased prices would repay the toil of the 
expedition. 

Again my journey through a country swarming with light-fingered 
and heavy-handed gentry of all sorts, from the disbanded soldier to the 
professional robber of the roads, was unattended by any adventure. 
There were hardships, of course, but no exciting incidents; and indeed 
the only event worth mentioning was that once we came upon an ~ 
Indian boy sitting beside a dead horse, around which the vultures 
were already gathering, and weeping piteously, as he sat with the 
bridle across his knees, and the old-fashioned Moorish-looking saddle, 
with its broad brass stirrups and a lasso fastened to the pommel, beside 
him. I thought of Sterne’s Sentimental Journey, and the dead ass by 
the roadside; but this was no case of sentiment, but of sheer physical 
pain. The lad, as we found out by questioning him, was a farm-servant 
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at Itzlitechtuan, the very village whither I was going; and he had 
been despatched on horseback to Puebla to carry his master’s rent to 
the owner of the estate, a rico, or wealthy landlord, of that town. But 
in taking a short cut through the brushwood, the horse, bitten by a rat- 
tlesnake that had been disturbed in its lair among the tall grass near the 
road, had reared and fallen back, bruising the young rider severely, and 
presently died in considerable suffering. This had occurred on the lad’s 
return homewards, and after he had parted with the ranchero’s bag of 
dollars in exchange for a receipt; but it was no joke for the poor boy 
to find himself far from home, and with only a few small coins in his 
pocket, unhorsed, and reduced to the necessity of limping on to the 
Quinta as well as a sprained ankle would permit. 

Mexicans are not the most tender-hearted variety of the great 
human family ; and the capitan of the carriers, when his curiosity 
was satisfied, gave himself but little concern as to the aching bones 
or friendless position of a mere Indian peon, and would have left him 
behind had I not interceded in his behalf. A gratuity of four piastres, 
however, procured for the poor fellow the use of one of the spare mules, 
to the back of which the saddle of the dead horse was transferred, and 
permission to accompany our march and to share our spare diet of 
dried beef, maize-porridge, and stewed beans, flavoured with red pepper 
and coarse oil. Martin—that was the name of the Indian lad—was 
extravagant in his expressions of gratitude for this trifling kindness 
on my part; and indeed the Indios manzos, or domesticated aborigines 
of Mexico, deserve their reputation for being a gentle tractable race, 
affectionate and reverential, and even industrious, when compared with 
the white inhabitants of Anahuac. I thought little of poor Martin and 
his exuberant thankfulness at the time; but it was not long before I 
had good reason to bless the day when we found the young peon sitting 
forlorn beside the stony road, with the carcass of the dead horse lying 
near. 

We reached Itzlitechtuan in safety, and there I parted with the 
carriers, who went on to the head-quarters of General Porfirio Diaz, 
the commander of the besieging army, to solicit a pass for Mexico. 
Martin, the young peon, readily volunteered to guide me to the Quinta 
Negra, within a very short distance of which his master’s farm was 
situated. I found the house by no means cheerful of aspect. It had 
been the country residence of some wealthy government official in the 
days of the old Spanish domination, and deserved to be styled a palace, 
but it was mouldering to ruin: the walls were cracked, the flat roof 
broken and gone in many places; while the garden, and the once 
stately terraces, with their broken marbles, discoloured frescoes, and 
choked fountains, as well as the tangled and wild overgrowth of what 
had been a shrubbery and was now a jungle, told the same melancholy 
tale of neglect and decay. 

A lean wiry serving-man, whose bronzed cheek was seamed by 
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something suspiciously like the scar of a sabre-cut, came in answer to 
my reiterated knocking ; and was with some difficulty prevailed upon 
to open the barred door, bound with iron, and so strong that I doubt 
if anything short of artillery could have forced an entry, and to usher 
me across broken floors and amid the tottering parti-walls of dilapi- 
dated saloons that were now the haunt of bats and lizards, to the 
only habitable part of the house, and into the presence of his master. 

“T am very glad to see you, Mr. Wilmot,” said the doctor, a fine- 
looking old man, with silver-gray hair floating in loose thin locks over 
the high collar of his brown coat, and wearing a white cravat, blue 
spectacles, and a waistcoat of black satin. His broad-brimmed hat lay 
beside him on the table, surrounded by a miscellaneous collection of 
incongruous objects: dried herbs, vials containing snakes, Aztec 
weapons and pottery, a new and handsome microscope, a pair of 
holsters with their bear-skin covering, and a bowie-knife peeping from 
beneath a mass of writing-materials. “I am very glad to see an Eng- 
lishman always. Blood, as the Scottish proverb says, is thicker than 
water ; and ali Anglo-Saxons feel in some measure as brothers in this 
strange part of the world where I have spent so much of my life; and 
not, as I hope,” this with a glance at the miscellany that strewed 
the table, “ unprofitably.” 

I had been prepared to like Miss Louisa’s grandfather, but I own 
that I should have been prepossessed in Dr. Anderson’s favour, even 
had he not been so nearly related to my beautiful travelling-com- 
panion. He was, as I have said, a fine-looking old gentleman, a good 
deal bowed by age, but still in the full vigour of his intellect, and with 
a flow of conversation that never failed him. He made no parade of 
learning, nor did he affect, as some persons of his years and ability are 
prone to do, to disparage youth. He treated me as his equal ; frankly, 
but with a sort of antique courtesy that became him well. 

* You will dine with me, Lieutenant Wilmot, I hope? I cannot 
offer you very luxurious fare ; but there are some flasks of old wine 
yet in the cellar, and I will tell Pedro to hasten the repast. A friend 
of—yes, of Miss Louisa’s—is doubly welcome here.” 

The doctor went on to ask if I had bespoken lodgings in the village. 

“For if you are not better provided,” he said kindly, “I should 
esteem it an honour if you would take up your quarters with me. 
Bachelors of your age, and, I may add, gentlemen of your gallant and 
adventurous profession, are seldom over-particular about their accom- 
modation in out-of-the-way places; and Pedro can give you a room that 
will at least be cleaner and more tranquil than those of the inn yonder, 
swarming as it is with soldiers and officers of the Liberal faction. In- 
deed, I question if you could be received there at all; whereas in this 
old ruin there is a chamber much at your service.” * 

I thanked the good old gentleman warmly for his hospitality, and 
accepted the offer willingly enough, Indeed, it was a timely one, 
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for I had noticed, during my short stay in the village, that the place 
was full of troops : a regiment of the line, a battalion of Cagadores, and 
a squadron of wild-eyed, brigand-looking cavalry from the north, being 
quartered there. Even from the terrace of the Quinta Negra I could 
see the white tents, while many of the military, unprovided with camp- 
equipage, bivouacked around fires in the open air; and groups of 
officers, in more or less irregular uniforms, smoked their paper-cigars at 
the door of the solitary inn. 

“ Here is your room, Sefior,” said Pedro curtly, inducting me and 
my scanty baggage into a great dark dismantled apartment, very 
sparingly furnished, and with walls from which the panelling of dark 
wood was peeling away, while the ceiling threatened to fall bodily on 
the head of an intruder. There was, however, a little iron camp-bed, 
with blankets and a buffalo-robe flung across it; and I thankfully 
took possession of this desolate chamber, which, after all, was better 
than anything I had seen since leaving Puebla. I made some alteration 
in my attire, in compliment to my host ; and I had scarcely finished 
dressing when the bronzed serving-man knocked at the door to an- 
nounce that dinner was ready. It was not a very luxurious repast that 
awaited us, consisting chiefly of eggs, lean bacon, maize-bread, and 
green corn stewed with red-pepper pods and various Mexican veget- 
ables ; but hunger is a priceless sauce, and I enjoyed the meal exces- 
sively. The wine—a Mexican growth—was excellent ; and Dr. Ander- 
son proved, as his granddaughter had predicted, a most agreeable host, 
with an immense flow of conversation, and manners of infinite urbanity. 
There was only one subject on which he abstained from talking, and 
that was the perilous topic of politics. 

“T am an American citizen, and have a natural sympathy with 
republican forms of government,” said the doctor with a smile ; “ and 
yet, as an old diplomatist, I have acquired some liking for courts and 
royalties. I wish well, then, to all mankind, and steer clear of their 
quarrels as best I may. My own quiet studious life, spent in harmless 
pursuits and meditation, gives no umbrage to Trojan or to Tyrian, to 
Imperialist or to Liberal, and I am suffered to classify my butterflies 
and to dissect my snakes in peace. Even Colonel Gomez, who com- 
mands here, and who is reckoned the most severe in enforcing martial 
law of all the Mexican chiefs—Marquez excepted—has not refused to 
allow a poor old bookworm to dwell unmolested within his lines, and 
to occupy himself with his broken Aztec pottery and Indian inscrip- 
tions unquestioned. But enough of this egotism. Did you not say, 
Mr. Wilmot, that you had kindly taken charge of some trifle sent me 
by—Miss Louisa ?” 

I could not help fancying that there was something a little odd 
in the doctor’s tone as he pronounced these last words. 

“Yes,” I made answer ; “it was a precious charge that your grand- 
daughter—” 
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“My granddaughter !” exclaimed Dr. Anderson involuntarily; and 
then immediately added, in a tone of one who is annoyed with himself 
for some inadvertence, “ yes, yes, to be sure. You mean your late 
companion in the diligence, Miss Louisa? I beg your pardon for in- 
terrupting you, but my thoughts were far away.” 

I thought this a little strange, but I forthwith produced the wooden 
case, and placed it in the doctor’s hands. The old man opened it with 
a hand that was not quite steady ; and, with evident impatience, lifted 
the lid of the splendid snuff-box. For a moment he looked perplexed, 
and then, plunging his fingers into the fragrant snuff, he drew out, to 
my surprise, a thick little packet of paper, closely folded, and which I 
saw at a glance was covered with writing. 

While the old gentleman, apparently forgetful of my presence, was 
eagerly reading the contents of the now unfolded document, and while 
I was puzzled to conjecture what sort of letter it could be that needed 
to be conveyed to its destination with such cautious secrecy, and why, 
if Miss Louisa chose to send her written communications to her grand- 
papa by a private hand, she: should have thought it necessary to keep 
me in ignorance of what the snuffbox really contained, I thought that 
I heard the distant call of a cavalry trumpet, and immediately after- 
wards a faint, far-distant sound like the measured tramp of marching 
men, blending with the thud of horsehoofs on the greensward. Then 
the sounds ceased, and I sat wondering. Why had my sweet young 
friend, why had the too-charming American damsel, acted thus? It 
was a quasi-deceit. It surely implied either a genius for fibbing or a 
distrust of myself; and yet, to think ill of her— 

“ Ah, what is this ?” For the doctor had started to his feet, frown- 
ing, and in manifest agitation. Almost at the same moment Pedro 
rushed in. 

“ Sefior,” he cried hurriedly, “they come, horse and foot. I see 
the bayonets glancing down the avenue among the cotton-trees, even 
from here. And Colonel Gomez is there, on the gray horse. See !” 

I stared from master to man and from man to master, thoroughly 
at my wits’ end. What was the meaning of all this? What could it 
signify to this old gentleman, with his natural history and his arche- 
ology, whether troops moved one way or another? Surely to stuff birds 
and dry lizards was no treason to empire or republic ? and yet-— 

“Are the horses saddled, Pedro?” cried the doctor, in quite a dif- 
ferent tone of voice from any which I had heard him use as yet— 
ringing, sonorous, martial. 

“Saddled! that they are, my captain,” answered Pedro promptly. 

At that moment twang, twang! rang out the shrill notes of the 
cavalry trumpet ; and then followed a shout and the report of a 
musket, while a bullet smashed through a pane of the great window, 
and lodged in one of the hard wood panels of the wall, within a foot 
of my head. 
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“ Vamos! away !” shouted the doctor, throwing open the window, 
and leaping out upon the lawn, followed by Pedro. ‘ Excuse me, lieu- 
tenant,” he added with a laugh, turning his head as he sprang out ; 
“look to yourself.” 

And in the momentary glimpse that I had of him thus I could see 
that his green spectacles had fallen off, and that he had lost the stoop 
of age, and regained all his youthful litheness of movement, as if by 
miracle. But by this time the din was something fearful; horses 
trampling, men running and shouting, discharges of firearms, loud 
cries of “ Death to the traitors!” 

As I stood stnpefied, like one in a feverish dream, I could see two 
mounted men gallop madly off across the lawn, leap the ditch, and 
take their headlong way across the fields under a heavy fire, aimed 
at by fifty riflemen who came running up in the green garb of the 
Cacadores, and pursued by a score of riders. Then the firing ceased, 
and presently the trumpet sounded the recall, and the disappointed 
pursuers came riding back by twos and threes. But I stood as 
though my feet were rooted to the carpet, until a clash of spurs and 
steel scabbards resounded, and Colonel Gomez, a savage-looking old 
officer with shaggy gray eyebrows and a face purple with rage, burst 
into the room, with a dozen of his troopers, to arrest me. 

“A very likely story,” said the colonel grimly, as he twirled his long 
iron-gray moustache round his bony forefinger, and glared fiercely on 
me; “aprobable tale. You call yourself an officer of the British navy 
and an innocent traveller, yet you have no passport or papers, no uni- 
form even. And you own that you gave this,” holding up the luckless 
gold snuffbox, “to yonder arch-spy and prince of traitors—to the villain 
Fell, who has hoodwinked us for weeks, and has ridden off safe, with 
his scoundrel of an orderly, to Mexico City, to tell his comrades all he 
has observed within our lines, under the assumed character of a doctor 
and a man of science. The vile sorcerer! Our bullets missed him as 
if we had been shooting at the Gran Demonio himself. But they will 
not miss you, sefior rogue ; for I swear by St. Jago to bring you face 
to face with the fire of a platoon, were you twenty times English!” 

And he caused me to be searched, ironed, and marched off to a tent, 
there to be guarded until the general should approve of my sentence— 
to be shot to death as a spy. 

I had not been in the tent above two hours before the canvas was 
cautiously lifted, and the bright eyes and dusky face of Martin the 
Indian boy appeared in the opening. 

“Hist!” he said in a whisper, with his finger on his lips; “ the 
Sefior Inglese was good to Martin; and Martin does not forget foe or 
friend. What can Indian boy do?” 

The grateful creature had crept unheeded past my guards. I had, 
luckily, my pocket-book still about me, and I pencilled a note to 
Osborne, which Martin swore to deliver. He would saddle his mas- 
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ter’s best horse, he said, and ride night and day. But the gleam of 
comfort which the sight of this kindly lad, and his promise to hurry to 
my shipmate, had given me, died away when he was gone, and [ re- 
membered the long ride that lay before him, and the probability that 
before intercession could be made my iniquitous sentence would have 
been carried out to the bitter end. 

The next few days passed by in dreary monotony. I was not ill- 
treated. I had a tent to myself, and was sufficiently supplied with the 
coarse food that composes the rations of the Mexican soldier. But 
two sentinels, crossing one another in their regular walk, paced night 
and day before the door of my canvas prison, through the flimsy roof 
of which the hot sun of the tropics forced its way towards noon with 
a power that was all but intolerable, while at night the mosquitoes and 
white flies came in winged legions to plague me. I was denied writing- 
materials, and having no books or chance of conversation, found the 
time pass heavily indeed. Presently it was announced to me that the 
general had approved my sentence, and that I was to be shot at eight 
o’clock on the morning of the ensuing day. 

That morning dawned at last, glorious and unclonded, with all the 
brilliancy of light, the vivid tints of the vegetation, the unsullied azure 
of the sky peculiar to those latitudes; and true to the appointed hour, 
the firing-party, commanded by a subaltern, marched to the tent and 
led me forth—to die. The place selected for the execution was an 
open space of trampled greensward in front of the cavalry quarters. 
Here a shallow grave had been scooped in the sand, and at this spot, 
on the edge of the grave, I was compelled to kneel, while my arms 
were pinioned tightly, and a sergeant proceeded to bandage my eyes 
with a silk-handkerchief. 

“You have five minutes to pray, if you heretics ever do,” said the 
sergeant gruffly, and then withdrew. 

I had made no remonstrance, used no entreaty. Hopeless and 
desponding, I prepared to meet my fate calmly, aware that no argu- 
ment of mine could avail me. I heard the word of command, and 
then the rattle of the muskets. The men of the platoon were falling- 
in, and ordering arms, in obedience to the call of their officer. The 
time was nearly spent. I fancied, too, that I heard a distant sound 
as of horses galloping on the soft turf; but of this I had little leisure 
to think, for now the muskets clanked again as they were brought to 
the “ present.” 

“When I lift my sword, then fire !” called out the officer. 

Again the trampling sound of hurrying horses, and the clash of 
accoutrements, and a shout of several eager voices. Next there was a 
hubbub of excited talk, and the jingling of swords and neighing of 
horses, and I was dragged to my feet, while someone cut the cord 
that bound my arms, and another hand tore the bandage from my 
eyes. 
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“Only just in time,” said a well-known and friendly voice; “ but 
we are in time, thank Heaven! Why, Phil, my poor fellow!” 

It was Henry Osborne who was beside me, and who held me propped 
on his shoulder,—for I had fainted, or nearly so,—while behind him 
appeared the copper-coloured face of Martin the Indian boy. The 
trayel-stained and dishevelled condition of both of them, as well as 
the bleeding and heaving flanks of their weary horses, told that they 
had, ridden fast and far. Behind them, on horseback, were Colonel 
Gomez and several other officers, as well as a mounted aide-de-camp 
of General Diaz, holding a paper which I afterwards learned was the 
order for my reprieve and liberation. 

“‘T have made it all right with the general,” whispered Osborne ; 
“but what a touch-and-go business it was! Two minutes, and yonder 
old tiger would have carried out his own tyrannical sentence in full. 
But we are to be off to Vera Cruz, and get on board again with all 
speed. The Liberals are furious about the trick in which you were an 
innocent instrument. That Captain Fell, whom you took for an old 
doctor—Anderson he called himself—turns out to be an ex-Confederate 
officer, now on Miramon’s staff, and the most active and unscrupulous 
young fellow in the imperialist army ; a spy who—” 

“What are you talking of, with your spies and Confederates and 
young fellows?” asked I in my bewilderment. ‘Surely you don’t mean 
that Dr. Anderson—” 

“Dr. Anderson,” said Osborne, interrupting me in his turn, and 
with a good-humoured smile—“ Dr. Anderson and Captain Fell, who 
is not above six- or seven-and-twenty, are one and the same person. 
The letter you conveyed to him, unknowingly, in the gold box, was 
a warning that he or his orderly Pedro had been recognised by some- 
one who had sent information to the Liberals who it was that lurked, 
disguised as an aged naturalist, at the Quinta Negra, and who sent 
constant information to the Imperialists of the enemy’s movements. 
And as for Miss Louisa—” 

“‘ What of her?” I exclaimed. 

“As for Miss Louisa, as you call her,” continued Osborne with 
much composure, “she is considered by the Republicans as very nearly 
as dangerous a spy as her husband, and I advise you to forget her 
sunny blue eyes as soon as you conveniently can, for her name is Mrs. 
Fell.” 

So it was. It was Captain Fell’s wife who had with such seeming 
artlessness tricked me into carrying the message that warned her ..us- 
band to fly, and I had been doubly duped ; that was all. 














AN OLD VENETIAN SKETCH 


WueEn last rays of sunset have merged into splendour, 
And faded behind the Euganean hills ; 

- When balmy the breeze in the twilight so tender— 

The whisper of love then more easily thrills! 


The voice of the lover is yet more ecstatic, 

As, changing from golden to silvern once more, 
The soft summer waves of the blue Adriatic 

Scarce dimple the sand on the Lido’s white shore. 


O, gay as the prismatic pearls of Murano 

Are songs that we sing by the light of the moon; 
More sacred than relics in old San Stefano 

Are words that come wafted across the Lagoon! 


On white marble steps—the brave work of Scamozzi— 
I watch her eyes glitter and glow in the dark ; 
Now gloomy and sad as the depths of the Pozzi, 
Now bright as the banners afloat o’er St. Mark. 


Carissima mia, I don’t mind confessing— 
Whilst raven-black tresses you ripple and twine— 
Though eyes proudly flash, I could scarcely help pressing 
A soft little hand were it folded in mine! 


I'll sit at her feet, though my passion is burning, 
And worship her beauty with deeply-drawn sighs ; 

Nor dream of the dull, sober daylight returning, 
Whilst basking in love and the light of her eyes. 


Then, O for the rapture to whisper through tresses 
Soft-scented, atwine round those shell-tinted ears! 
Away with all doubts and away with distresses, 
And perish the fancy of sorrow and tears! 


Ah! dwell in my heart now, O sweetest of creatures! 
You'll live in the future of forthcoming days ; 

For splendid old Titian has painted your features, 
And gay Aretino has sung in your praise! 





J. ASHBY STERRY. 
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AN OLD VENETIAN SKETCH. 








LITERATURE IN THE PURPLE 


“Ir I were aking!” Of how many air-built castles has this been the 
foundation! Dreams of philanthropy, of ambition, of unlimited rest, 
of voluptuous enjoyment, of literary distinction, have all entered the 
waking thoughts of men time immemorial by this horn-gate. There 
is no divorcing splendid authority in the popular apprehension from 
ease and free volition. All the wise demonstrations that despots lead 
lives of carking responsibility, and that constitutional monarchs must be 
pestered ever by the infinitely little, go for nothing. The instinctive 
conception of royal leisure, kingly power, monarchical choice of occupa- 
tion, outlives reason and defies knowledge. We are all privately of the 
opinion expressed in the Antigone, that it is part of the envied greatness 
of kings to do and speak whatever they please. “A dish for a king ;” 
“ Now lie I like a king,””—on this wise are the proverbial equivalents 
for all luxurious fancies. “If I were a king!’ or—to put it in the 
concrete, as old and young English people do every day, whether their 
topic of thought be Jamaica negroes, the Fenians, the East-London 
distress, or some such trifle as dress, bookbinding, a menu, or a dream 
of opera-management—“ If I were the Queen !” 

Amongst other things, the poor pen, badge as it is of the sufferance 
of all our tribe, becomes glorified by association with royalty. Lying 
much worn and pithless on the desk of the Jittérateur, tumbled carelessly 
amidst briefs or abstracts, stuck behind the mercantile ear, dangling 
in the ink-bottle of the tax-gatherer, or plying anywhere or at any rate 
of speed its doomed mercenary vocation, how sorry an implement it is! 
But place it near the sceptre, let it lie at the disposal of a royal hand, 
a halo immediately surrounds it. Its lightest characters, its most 
crabbed flourishes, its weariest drivel,—all will be matter for the ages. 
Nor is this a mere instinct of base adulation: it is rather an uncon- 
scious acknowledgment that to be glorious the pen must be free. 

As a matter of fact, there is no such royal liberty. The hack’s 
magnum-bonum is not so hampered by orders as the dainty quill 
which plumes the standish of a queen’s boudoir. No conveyancer is 
more bound by precedent than a kingly writer is held in check by the 
convenances ; no stylus of penny-a-liner is held so inexorably to ap- 
parent facts as is the pen of asovereign. But the sweet old fiction, 
the magic of royal option, haunts the air of royal authorship. The 
world is constantly unjust to those who do what it is their business to 
do. Those who preach because they are professionally bound to go 
twice a week into a pulpit hardly get a hearing. Even Shakespeare 
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would lose caste if it were borne in mind that he produced his plays 
as a matter of business, being the actor, author, manager of his time. 
The literary amateur of any social standing has, in fact, a fine time of 
it; and the man who lives by his pen makes no complaint, because the 
option of writing or not writing is a most valuable suppressed premiss 
in all estimates of the literary character. Occasionally indeed the more 
than professional power and success of a Jacob Omnium adds to the 
lustre as truly as it purifies the morale of journalism. 

Unquestionably it is good for men who are obliged to write that 
many write without personal occasion. It keeps up the standing of 
the profession that innumerable amateurs covet literary work ; it even 
maintains a high standard of thought, for while the trade of writing is 
indulged in for love, it can never become a mere trade. The idea that 
a man does not write unless he has something to express besides his 
need of bread and cheese, is well worth keeping up, though it may 
sometimes be only a politic fiction; and nothing sustains it more 
distinctly than the eagerness of high folks to exercise literary func- 
tions. Except in the cases of a few men who are as much professors 
of literature as of statesmanship, the work amateurs are proud to do 
would usually be done better, even where there is special knowledge, 
by more practised and practical pens; but the way of the world is to 
look with interest and favour on the writings of persons of quality and 
position, and the weakness is neither wholly mean in origin nor without 
its public advantages. 

Macaulay, though he deemed the literary privileges of lords as 
obsolete as their right to kill the king’s deer on their way to Parlia- 
ment, or their old remedy of scandalum magnatum, yet acknowledged 
a kindly feeling towards noble authors. ‘“ Industry,” said he, “and a 
taste for intellectual pleasures are peculiarly respectable in those who 
can afford to be idle and who have every temptation to be dissipated. It 
is impossible not to wish success to a man who, finding himself placed, 
without any merit on his part, above the mass of society, voluntarily 
descends from his eminence in search of distinctions which he may 
justly call his own.” 

What is thus said of peers is more strikingly true of sovereigns ; 
and of both it is also true that literary ability may obtain for its lordly 
or royal possessor other than literary triumphs. “A literary man,” 
said the present Premier of England, in that mirror of himself, the 
Biography of Lord George Bentinck,—‘a literary man who is a man of 
action is a two-edged weapon; nor should it be forgotten that Caius 
Julius and Frederick the Great were both eminently literary characters, 
and yet were perhaps the two most distinguished men of action of 
ancient and modern times.’’ 

Such two-edged weapons are rare, however, and one edge is usually 
blunt or notched, or otherwise useless. Of the two cases quoted by 
Mr. Disraeli, only one is even favourable to his argument. To Czesar’s 
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literary ability—which it is pardonable to say was of the best English 
kind—too much honour can hardly be paid. Not only is he, as Frede- 
rick Schlegel says, “ the first in whom we find perfect evenness of 
expression,” but “when he handled the pen, he was guided by the self- 
same principles as when he wielded the sword, directing his attention 
uninterruptedly to one sole object, and to it. making all others subser- 
vient.” Not only was he “in complete possession of the qualities next 
only to liveliness in historic writing, clearness and simplicity,” but he 
used his literary force conjointly with his military prowess to advance 
his ambition, and proved as invincible in his writing-room as in the field. 

Frederick the Great has never received as an author, except from 
flatterers, any such commendation. His most sympathetic and eulo- 
gistic biographer ridicules his muse and pours contempt upon his 
political polemics. The founder and formulator of Prussian greatness 
was in fact a very simple victim to the writing cacoéthes. His poesies 
are in oblivion, and his character as Philosophe of Sans-Souci lives 
only as an eccentricity in royal annals. It was his fortune to learn to 
write and ¢hink in French—* not a bad dialect,” Carlyle declares, * but 
none of the best; very lean and shallow, if very clear and convenient ;” 
and his poetry, except that it was convenient, may be dismissed in 
the terms which serve to describe his dialect. 

Even the French he so loved and so thoroughly mastered the use 
of, Frederick never learnt to spell ; and he was not more obstreperous in 
his youth under the rule of Fritz his father than he remained through- 
out recalcitrant to 

“La grammaire qui sait régenter jusqu’au rois 
Et les fait, la main haute, obéir a ses lois.” 

But this, though Carlyle humorously pretends to be puzzled by it, is 
not half so remarkable as the strong addiction of the great Frederick to 
literary trifling, which the same critic seriously contemns. The sharp 
knife of Carlyle minces such literary reputation as Macaulay had left 
him into contemptible fragments, and he sweeps them away with a besom 
of jeers. By Macaulay the blue-stocking King, half Mithridates, half 
Trissotin, had been exhibited bearing up against a world in arms with 
an ounce of poison in one pocket and a quire of bad verses in the 
other—verses hateful to gods and men, the insipid dregs of Voltaire’s 
Hippocrene, the faint echo of the lyre of Chaulieu. And the wor- 
shipper Carlyle is even more disdainful. 

When his hero retires into the country with hopes of a long future 
brightened by literature, the devotee has no respectful word to say of 
the Reinsberg Idyllium. His poetry, says Carlyle, came with un- 
common fluency, but it was not a deep matter but a shallow one, cor- 
responding to his animated fantasias on the flute. “Ever and anon 
through his life, on small hint from without or on great, there was 
found a certain leakage of verse.” And his controversial efforts were 
hardly more respectable. He “confuted, or at least heartily contra- 
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dicted,” Macchiavelli’s Prince in a book which came out simultaneously 
in three forms : one as corrected by Voltaire; one as originally handed 
to the bookseller, who thought Voltaire’s alterations detrimental (very 
naturally, considering whose copy the good Van Duren was setting- 
up); and another combining the two. The result of this royal act of 
authorship was what is now called a sensation. ‘The spectacle,” says 
Carlyle—in the vein the contemplation of it could not but betray him 
into—‘ the spectacle of one who was himself a King stepping forth to 
say with conviction that Kingship was not a thing of Attorney men- 
dacity to be done under the patronage of Beelzebub, but of human 
veracity to be set about under quite other patronage; and that, in fact, 
a King was the born servant of his People (domestique Friedrich once 
calls it) rather than otherwise: this naturally enough rose upon the 
populations unused to such language like the dawn of a new day.” 

But even from this high intellectual feat Frederick derived no 
permanent fame. One does not quite see why the fact that he was so 
much before his time should detract from the literary or political value 
of his criticisms on old Nicholas; but the truth is, the literary value 
was nil, and the political value was slight. Prince Fritz was not the 
first nor the last heir-apparent with a turn for Radicalism ; and indeed 
this is a phase of royal life which it would need very fine authorship to 
render historically remarkable. 

On the whole, Mr. Disraeli could hardly have chosen a worse ex- 
ample of the double-edged-weapon theory than this king, so great a 
sovereign and warrior, so small a 7itéérateur. But it may be said, to the 
honour of their taste, perhaps, if not to the credit of their intellect, 
that the sovereigns who have sought to use the pen as a weapon are 
few indeed. The most remarkable of those who have done so is the 
present occupier of the imperial throne in France. He has lined 
the purple of the Second Empire with literary associations, besides 
rearing the noblest possible literary monument to the founder of the 
first. The extent of his authorship is probably known to very few; 
but his speculations as a journalist before he gained his present posi- 
tion were not less notable as justifications of his political capacity, than 
his “double-edged” Life of Cesar is distinguished amongst historical 
apologies. 

Our own Sovereign is happily absolved from all necessity of defence 
or attack. Beloved for herself, and honoured as the constitutional head 
of a free state, she needs literary as little as military defence. But 
since the unhappy event which beclouded her personal history though 
it could not darken the brightness of her reign, all her notable ap- 
pearances have been in print. She has absented herself from state- 
ceremonies, but again and again her people have heard from her; 
and after some years her communications expanded from little notes 
of sympathy or remonstrance on social subjects into autobiographical 
contributions to literature which will always possess the deepest his- 
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toric and personal interest. The frankness of her revelations of royal 
life gives them a piquancy in detail such as, in reference to other sove- 
reigns of her line, has only been attained by traditionary Windsor 
gossip, or by the secondhand recollections of a Hervey, a Burney, or a 
Buckingham. 

The Queen’s Memoir of the Prince Consort and her sketches of 
their life in the Highlands are too fresh in the recollections of ail 
readers to need a word of comment; but it is simple justice to say that 
there never grew beneath a royal hand words more sure to live, or so 
certain to insure for the writer the esteem and affection of posterity. 
To be a beloved exemplar is probably the highest ambition a female 
sovereign can legitimately entertain ; and Queen Victoria, unconscious 
or unheedful of the few unmanly and audacious savageries perpetrated 
upon her in the much-abused name of Satire when in her grief she was 
doubly defenceless, has shown how gracefully a graphic pen may etch 
around a pure and comely royal life the soft shading of human sym- 
pathy and affection. 

So excellent and, above all, so cheerful an employment of literary 
faculty stands infinitely higher than the mere gloomy poetisings with 
which several literary monarchs have beguiled their sorrow. Royal 
misfortunes have always been a fruitful source of royal literature. 
Coeur de Lion has the credit not only of a Provencal sonnet to Ste- 
phenetta, wife of Hugh de Baux, but also of several rather unknightly 
ditties on the subject of his long incarceration. Henry VI. wrote 
verses which Horace Walpole describes as “melancholy and simple, 
as we should expect, and not better than a saint might compose.” 
Anne Boleyn, of whom it was said that when she danced her rare pro- 
portions varied themselves into all the graces that belong to either 
grace or motion, is credited by Sir John Hawkins with a very grievous 
copy of verses; but they are not so well authenticated as her more 
sprightly and winning letter to the king. 

One of her successors, Catherine Parr,—though a shrewd little 
woman, who could seek to beguile Queen Mary into Protestantism by 
a correspondence advocating the production of Erasmus’s Paraphrase 
on the Testament in the English vernacular,—had a very lachrymose 
vein. She wrote the Sweet Song of a Singer. This is supposed to be 
identical with her Lamentation of a Sinner bewailing the Ignorance of 
her blind Life, which is a very melancholy production in more senses 
than one. It is especially tearful in bemoaning the time and energy 
the ex-queen had wasted in fasts and pilgrimages which she now saw 
to be superstitious. As a proof that not all queenly authors are modest, 
it may be mentioned that this last of Harry VIII.’s wives entered into 
avowed competition with King David by composing fifteen psalms! 

Horace Walpole and his editor have collected into a conveniently 
brief space many ana of this kind. As well as Richard I., Edward II. 
and Richard II. are amongst our early kings who, as Mallet says, “ dipt 
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at times their pens in ink.” Edward VI., to the horror of the easy 
liberal Walpole, had written a comedy on the subject of the Scarlet 
Woman of Babylon, at an age when at least one of the words of 
its title ought to have been unintelligible to him. “Scribbling con- 
troversial ribaldry,” however, was deemed highly meritorious in those 
days ; and young Edward on Transubstantiation was as bitter, though 
hardly as interesting or spiritual, as one could desire. Even Mary figures 
in the list. As for Queen Elizabeth, besides other trifles, she produced 
a version of one of Seneca’s tragedy-choruses, which proves her to have- 
been a formidable rival in bombast to Ancient Pistol, and in euphuism 
to Lilly. James I. extorts respect by his Basilicon Doron; but incurs 
ridicule by his Demonologia, and contempt by the strange mixture of 
oaths, puns, quotations, witticisms, prerogative, scripture, superstition, 
and vanity which composed his Counterblast to Tobacco. Altogether 
it is an amusing catalogue, by which literature is more honoured by the 
attentions of kings and queens than they are distinguished by the bril- 
liancy of their devoirs. 

Poor Horace Walpole’s attentions to royal authors brought upon 
him at least one gad-fly who knew how to buzz. And those who care 
about the matter may find a pamphlet, which was to have been followed 
by others that never appeared, in which his “ false principles” were “* con- 
futed, and true ones established.” The writer took high ground, and 
boasted that in his critical capacity he had acted as becomes a true lover 
of our country, and a firm believer of the Christian religion, with a 
sincere benevolence to all mankind. It is a pity modern critics have 
laid aside these affecting arts of rotund protestation. In our time 
John O’Connell could call Macaulay’s History a Whig pamphlet, and’ 
not offer a single guarantee of his devotion to orthodoxy, the Constitu- 
tion, and humanity. It was not so in 1759, when this remarkable 
nipt-bud of a pamphleteer tried to set Horace Walpole’s teeth on edge. 

He chiefly used as his authority Mr. Hume’s history, “ because,” 
said he, “the Whigs cannot object to Mr. Hume’s notions about liberty; 
but he regards truth and decency, which few of them do.” Beginning 
with so much spirit, it is not wonderful that this forgotten critic, irate 
that Horace Walpole should have treated in an indecent manner so 
many of the crowned heads of England, should turn upon Horace’s 
“ great relation.” Kindly recalling the scandal about Mrs. S—t and 
certain monetary troubles of the great Sir Robert, this emphatic gen- 
tleman more broadly than ingeniously intimates that that remarkable 
statesman, so far from being a great man, was a very great fool. 

Amongst Horace Walpole’s royal authors was Mary Queen of Scots. 
He allowed the variety of her accomplishments. He cited the distich 
which she altered from a fragment by Cesar, and wrote on a window- 
pane at Buxton in honour of the Wells. He chronicled her poems on 
various occasions—her morceau in Brantome in honour of her husband, 
King Francis; her French verses to Queen Elizabeth; her letters to the- 
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Earl of Bothwell, which were sought to be proved forged, and many 
others dispersed through the works of Pope Pius V., Buchanan, Camden, 
Udal, and Sanderson. In fact he reared a more than sufficient monu- 
ment to Queen Mary’s literary taste. But he set her down generally in 
these very poignant words: “ She had the misfortune to be born in the 
samé age, in the same island with, and to be handsomer than Elizabeth, 
Mary had the weakness to set up a claim to a greater kingdom than 
her own without an army,”—Horace Walpole had no notion of people 
running counter to common sense,—‘ and was at last reduced by her 
crimes to be a saint in a religion which was opposite to what her rival 
preferred out of policy.” 

Surely the most inveterate misogynist could hardly have delivered a 
two-edged Ehud-thrust more savagely than this. The “ anonymous 
author of the Remarks” quite loses his temper at the reflection on Queen 
Mary, and is driven frantic by that on Queen Elizabeth. “ As to his 
saying Mary ‘ was reduced by her crimes to be a saint,’ such a ridiculous 
remark could proceed from none but a very simple sinner.” As to the 
supposition that Elizabeth was a Protestant from policy, that proved 
the “simple sinner”—by which epithet everyone must recognise Horace 
Walpole—*to have a poor opinion of the goodness of the Protestant 
cause.” 

Yet even on Queen Elizabeth Horace Walpole was not tempted by 
his cynical ideas of her and her Protestantism to pass an unfavourable 
literary judgment. Her politic quip about Transubstantiation excites 
his admiration. He fills pages with the titles of her Comment on Plato, 
her Zwo Orations of Isocrates, her translations of Euripides, Boethius, 
Xenophon, Horace, Sallust, and Margaret of Navarre, and letters and 
orations in abundance. But all failed to satisfy the remorseless author 
of the Remarks, who evidently supposed Horace Walpole recognised 
these achievements only in order to hint the insincerity and mercenary 
quality of Queen Bess’s Protestantism. 

It was hardly likely that an author who could thus attack Queen 
Elizabeth would be very tender with so inferior a person as Queen 
Anne. Mr. Walpole did not give her majesty a chapter to herself—she 
was not a royal author—but he, as the pamphlet critic says, “lugged 
her, without any seeming temptation or propriety,” into a notice of 
Henry VIII. Even this royal writer was only included in the Wal- 
polian catalogue in deference to tradition and the title “ Defender of 
the Faith;” and Mr. Walpole grossly offended his critic by intimating, 
apropos of the Defence of the Sacraments, that neither it nor the Jcon 
Basilike was written by the royal hand to which it was ascribed. 
But his great offence was that, in dealing with the title which this book 
—ascribed by Luther himself to other writers—gained for the eighth 
Harry, he spoke of it as suiting Henry equally well whether he burnt 
Papists or Protestants, and thus proceeded to the end of his wicked and 
Whiggish tether. 
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“Tt”’—that is, the epithet “Defender of the Faith”—* suited each 
of his daughters, Mary and Elizabeth ; it fitted the martyr Charles and 
the profligate Charles; the Romish James and the Calvinist William ; 
and at last seemed peculiarly adapted to the weak head of the high-church 
Anne.” This, indeed, is somewhat caustic. It was not the fashion in 
Walpole’s days to keep literary and historical ideas even nominally dis- 
tinct from politics. “If that good-natured queen,” bursts forth the 
author of the Remarks—and in a note with funny egotism he compares 
the epithet good-natured, which seems common enough, to the simplex 
munditiis of Horace—“ if that good-natured queen had treated her and 
the enemies of her house with half the severity they deserved, and 
which Queen Elizabeth would certainly have used, in all probability 
your great relation, if ever he had come out of the Tower, would have 
been exalted to a station widely different from that of prime minister.” 

Literary criticism of this sort is really quite reviving. Who would 
not treat of royal authors for the pleasure of being thus roundly 
handled ? It is like Mordecai reviewing Haman. As Horace Walpole 
had dared to hint his belief in the amours of Elizabeth, Mordecai ob- 
serves with intense and, as he says of Queen Anne, “ entirely English” 
asperity, that “they are not at all to what he pretends to be the true 
design of his books, but they serve to blacken a crowned head, which is 
the high delight of a republican.” Horace Walpole a republican ! 

But enough of these graver matters. Nor need we stay to settle 


the solemn question whether Charles I. wrote Jcon Basilike, the book 
which sent Smollett, Sprat, and even Hume into ecstasies. It must be 
admitted that, whatever may be said of his prose, King Charles’s poetry 
was at least as bad as his government, if the elegy written at Carisbroke 
was really his. Take a specimen: 


** Nature and law by thy divine decree 
(The only work of righteous loyalty) 
With this dim diadem invested me. 


With it the sacred sceptre, purple robe, 
The holy unction, and the royal globe, 
Yet I am levelled with the life of Job.” 


The following is even more spirited : 


“Tyranny bears the title of taxation ; 
tevenge and robbery are reformation ; 
Oppression gains the name of sequestration.” 


If kings wrote thus before the Commonwealth, how wrote the bellmen ? 

Charles II. is appropriately known in literature only by a single 
amatory song, while James II. lives crowned with thorns in the frontis- 
piece of a volume of meditations. It is gratifying to know that this 
arch-enemy of the Puritans hated theatres, and denounced romances as 
snares of the evil one. On these heads a wonderful unanimity has ever 
prevailed amongst fanatics of the most opposite colours. Bitter and 
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narrow minds are naturally averse to what makes for cheerfulness ; 
and find it much easier ignorantly to abstain, than wisely and reli- 
giously to reform. A much pleasanter Stuart to contemplate was the 
daughter of James I., known in history as the Princess Elizabeth of 
Bohemia. Her place in literary history is a small one, but the personal 
memories of her life, though it was not unchequered, are consistently 
pleasing. The poor lady loved her husband with a fidelity and simpli- 
city happily not yet extinct amongst royal families ; and when separated 
from him, expressed it as simply as if her birth and station had been 
amongst the lowliest: “‘Croyez moi cher coeur que je me souhaite 
bien aupres de vous. Plut 4 Dieu q’eussions un petit coin au monde 
pour y vivre contents ensembles. C’est tout le bonheur que je me 
souhaite.” 

Her little corner was not to be found, but she came to be known as 
Queen of Hearts in the Low Countries, and lives sweetly in a byway 
of history which still blooms and bears flowerets. This was the queen, 
however, whom a caricaturist at Antwerp represented with her hair 
hanging about her ears, a child at her back, and the king—our James 
I.—her father, carrying the cradle after her. It was to her also that 
Francis Quarles—he of the quaint “ Emblems”—was cupbearer. Ex- 
cept some letters in the Harleian Ms., she is not known to have written 
anything except a poem—which we should now consider a poor Sunday- 
school hymn, and a very long one—on the old theme— 

“ Theirs is a most wretched case 
Who themselves so far disgrace 
That they their affections place 
Upon things named vile and base.” 
It must be admitted that the proneness of royal pens to anticipate or 
excel Sternhold and Hopkins has produced results far from brilliant 
or engaging. 

Before quite quitting the Stuarts we may cast a glance at the poetic 
efforts of the early Scottish kings. One of them was alleged to have 
expended some vigour on the Apocalypse ; but the sharp-voiced Pinker- 
ton leaves the historian who said so to his Revelations. Whether James 
IV. “proceeded prophet” or not—to use a phrase of Swift—the earliest 
of his name achieved a rather exceptional reputation in England while 
a prisoner here, by a plaintive love-poem in honour of the lady he sub- 
sequently married. Another princely prisoner who won laurels among 
us by his pen was Charles Duke of Orleans and Milan, nephew of 
Charles VI. of France, and father of Louis XII. Made a prisoner at 
Agincourt, he lived twenty-five years at Woodbridge in Suffolk, and 
writing gave him elegant consolation. 

In the Georgian era, royal literature is scarce; but that much- 
slighted Prince of Wales, the father of George III., is reputed author 
of a French chanson in the manner of his age, which is not without 
taste and gaiety. This heir-apparent, with all his faults, had a dis- 
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position to entertain literary angels, and was rewarded by at least one 
poetic eulogy: 


“ For to the few with sparks ethereal stored 
He never barred his castle’s genial gate, 
But bade sweet Thomson share the friendly board, 
Soothing with verse divine the toils of state. 
Hence fired, the bard forsook the flowery plain, 
And decked the royal mask and tried the tragic strain.” 


An awkward inference presents itself, that an English prince must be 
very much out of luck before he warmly favours literary companion- 
ship, and that such ill-assorted friendship is more likely to wean a poet 
from his true métier than to elevate a prince above the intellectual 
level of his order. Thomson, fired by the society of Frederick Prince 
of Wales, forsaking “the flowery plain,” is an allegory for all seasons. 

If we glance beyond the confines of our own country, several names 
stand forth in the roll of royal authors. King Bela of Hungary has a 
claim, though it is appropriately mythical, to appear there. King 
Dionysius of Portugal and his son Alfonso IV. are more distinctly 
inscribed. Alfonso X., surnamed the Wise—nof because, like Sir God- 
frey Kneller, he thought he could have given the Creator advice which 
would have much improved the universe—is one of the few literary 
monarchs who gave any thought to science. His Book of Complaints is 
declared by Sismondi to be worthy of the sentiments which ought to 
sustain a deposed monarch; but that seems a very vague and even 
equivocal compliment. This king, however, was a knowing one; for, 
chiefly with a view to debase the coinage with impunity, he declared 
he had discovered the philosopher’s stone! 

Of all royal authors, perhaps the prettiest things have been said of 
Marguerite Queen of Navarre, sister of Francis I., and writer of the 
Heptameron and other books. She was “ma mignonne” to her brother, 
and her name (which means ‘ pearl’) was the occasion of innumerable 
complimentary puns. She was the Marguerite des Marguerites. She 
was a pearl surpassing the pearls of Orient, besides being—as so many 
other ladies have been—Tenth Muse. Marguerite wrote in almost 
every vein, from farce to pietism, from pure poetry to unclean fiction. 
Her best-known book is the oddest mixture ever known of lively inci- 
dent, sprightly conversation, unqualified obseenity, spiritual biblical 
Protestantism (antedated), and curiously delicate, while curiously bold, 
sentimentalism. 

For these days of “spiritual wives,” the Heptameron is hardly too 
immoral perhaps, but infinitely too gross. Enough honour has never 
been done, however, to its better side, which shines the more brightly 
in the undimmed light of the personal character of this pearl of prin- 
cesses. 

Queen Margaret was not the first sovereign who had given the 
country she ruled literary distinction. In the first half of the thirteenth 
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century Thibaud King of Navarre, honourably distinguished as Faiseur 
de Chansons, had won prime distinction by his poetry, as well as by his 
supposed attachment to Blanche of Castile, the mother of St. Louis. 
But even Sismondi and the Biographie Universelle give up the attempt 
to understand his royal muse. It was long the peculiarity of French 
poets to prefer antique words; and consequently they were left far be- 
hind prose-writers in comprehensibleness as well as in polish. 

The ancient chroniclers, however, had the highest opinion of the 
great Faiseur. According to them, he made the most beautiful, de- 
lectable, and melodious songs ever heard. Moderns know better ; and 
that not for want of appreciation-—for the troubadour-poets are ad- 
mitted to have had chivalrous spirit, lively and touching sensibility, 
hardy and severe energy. Poor overrated Thibaud, on the other hand, 
though admitted to have zaiveté, and pretty ideas now and then, is 
voted a mere fastidious repeater of the commonplaces of common poets 
in all ages. 

Here is one royal “maker” come into disrepute, but he was a great 
man in his way and time; nor let it be forgotten that he is supposed 
to have been the first French writer who used feminine rhymes. We 
cannot part with royal authors in more creditable company. So, as the 
gallant Thibaud has lured us into the distant past, let us there part 
friends with Literature in the Purple, though the death of ex-King 
Louis of Bavaria—a poet in three volumes—the able criticism on the 
German War by the Count of Paris, and the Prince of Joinville’s 
survey of French war-policy, unite with the Queen of England’s livre 
de bonne foi to assure us that royalty still cherishes, fitfully but not un- 
successfully, the ambition to write. 

Literature is the sternest though the gentlest of levellers, and there 
is no right divine to scratch Priscian, or to afflict the world’s ear with 
tedious twaddle. But Literature in the Purple, though it cannot be 
said to liave given the world a single great book, has substantially and 
honourably aggrandised, in all ages, the splendours of monarchy. At 
any rate we may charitably say with Scott: 


“ Kings do their best, and they and we 
Must answer for the intent, and not the event.” 


EDWARD R. RUSSELL. 





DIANA GAY 
A Nobel 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “BELLA DONNA,” “NEVER FORGOTTEN,” ETC, ETC, 


Book the Second 
Cuarter VIII. Lavy Maracaret “ reEcEIVES.” 


Messrs. LEADBETTER, the eminent Bond-street agents and valuators, 
had secured for Lady Margaret Bowman (nothing was ever done by 
or ordered for Mr. Bowman) that capital and desirable family mansion 
on the east side of the well-known square, “suited in every way for a 
nobleman or gentleman’s family;”—an elastic capacity that would fit 
people of almost every degree. It had what the recherché “Wally Pepys,” 
a gentleman whom we shall know better presently, called “a hall-chair” 
in front—one of those spider-legged porches projecting out in front, 
which yet impart an air of grandeur. It had belonged to the Penguin 
family, who had fitted it with great magnificence, and then had been 
unfortunately compelled to fly their country. 

Lady Margaret was now established there. Lady Margaret’s ser- 
vants, tall and powdered, glided about the stairs, hung about the hall, 
their hands in their plush pockets. Lady Margaret’s carriage—a full- 
bodied vehicle, rich, swaying, and rocking —a good deal enbonpoint, 
like some of the dowagers at her ladyship’s own parties (we again quote 
Mr. Pepys)—was always drawn up between two and three o’clock in 
front of the hall-chair. Enormous horses drew that noble vehicle and 
its freight daily to the Park, where the great Lady Margaret herself 
and the delicate figure beside her—a smiling face of enjoyment, but 
already trained—were exhibited to the admiring crowd. When that 
great argosy, with its mariners of fashion aboard, was compelled to 
stop by reason of having got among shoals and breakers, many graceful 
spectators on the shore—at the rails—sent them signals of simpering 
recognition, and many a hat was raised. Lady Margaret's protégée was 
now well known and admired. She was considered charming, as indeed 
who would not be who combined such extraordinary advantages— 
youth, beauty, simplicity, wealth, broad acres, and singleness? Here 
was a prize for the youths of good address and suitable connections, 
who indeed presently began to cluster thickly about the noble lady, who 
performed the duty of being Diana’s mamma. She herself, too—erst 
considered rather a good “ Mother Hubbard” style of woman, but with 
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nothing to recommend her—found herself of a sudden raised to a high 
social pinnacle, and treated with a respectful homage, an even tender 
solicitude—as to getting cloaks taken out to carriage, &c.—which that 
good lady, who was no fool, set down to its proper motives. It made 
no difference to her; she found her account. 

A new life, indeed, for our Diana. As we look at our Morning Plush 
—brief and abstract chronicle of the fashionable world—we see their 
names recurring very often. At “ Lady Griggs’ 7hé Dansante” we read 
were “ Lady Margaret Bowman and Miss Gay.” In the course of the 
night crowd up the young men of the period—the young and Hon. 
Mr. Longtail, Lord Monboddo’s eldest; young Cubling, of the Royal 
Guards; a Sir Charles, only nineteen, a baronet, M.P., seven thousand 
a-year, and no mamma; Mr. Talboys, the rising statesman, young also, 
who “had made a speech, my dear, and who, Bowman says, will be 
under-secretary one of these days” (what a number of promotions are 
made at ¢hat undefined period!); and also Canning Bowman, who was 
very assiduous in his attendance. 

With such homage, it may be conceived our Diana began to see life 
very differently. She very soon picked up the true air, combining it, 
however, with a little faint.rusticity, which was very pleasing. Madame 
Cerise contributed and decked her out richly and sumptuously. 

Among the crowd, too, that moved round her was an old friend, 
Mr. Richard Lugard, M.P., who was living in town, having procured 
absence from his regiment to attend Parliament, which had just met. 
There were one or two other petitions of a heavy sort to be disposed 
of, and much business passing, so the Calthorpe Committee was not yet 
appointed. Richard spoke contemptuously of it. “ He'll fight shy of 
it at the last minute. It’s a shabby, pettifogging business, and like our 
friend Bob. I met him fairly in open battle, and beat him fairly. I 
think it so characteristic of him to set the attorneys to work and try 
and beat me that way.” 

Often, however, did Diana think of the barrister, whom she had 
never seen since she left Calthorpe. 

Diana was also often observed about twelve o’clock on a charming 
horse—not at all like the fatal D’Orsay—cantering along the soft course 
with the vulgar name—a name indeed worthy of the best Paris slang. 
This would be after some severe night’s work ; and by her side was the 
gentleman who chose the horse, and indeed presented it to her, Mr. 
Richard Lugard, M.P., grown more handsome, and a little wilder in the 
eyes. Richard was constantly at Portman-square, and indeed everywhere; 
for with a young man, otherwise welcome, and under no disability, 
those two /ediers are about the best passports that can be conceived. He 
was indeed married, mais cela n’empéche pas. Now, it is no signal for 
paying-off a ship’s company, or retiring into a hospital; rather, it is 
a fresh enlistment—an entry on a new campaign, with richer and more 
lavish resources. Mrs. Richard Lugard was down somewhere in the 
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country—no one, indeed, was curious where. Walpole Pepys—“ Wally 
Pepys”—that curious, meddling, ever-buzzing fly of society, who re- 
sented the slightest merit in another man—even that of coming into a 
room better than he did—was soon telling about, that Lugard’s wife 
‘was an iron woman, born in a forge, under a boiler somewhere. She 
couldn’t be shown in town, my dear fellow; she is all over rivets.” 
This poor wit was laughed at immensely by the young ladies, with 
whom Wally Pepys was a favourite; but it only excited fresh interest 
in Richard, an interest not unalloyed with pity, as for a gentleman 
sacrificed, thrown away, and what not. 

His kindness and attention to Diana was soon remarked, and her 
foolish little head was greatly flattered and delighted by these atten- 
tions. With a young married man there is all the security of a cha- 
peron, none of the responsibility of the bachelor. 

These were charming times for Diana: she lived in a whirl; she de- 
lighted in everything—the ball, the drive, the dance, the play, the 
opera. The valse was a new realm, opening slowly and displaying a 
thousand joys. Many eyes followed that fairy figure as it flew round 
at Lady Mountattic’s rout, at Sir Thomas Longarter’s, and many more. 
With Wally Pepys she was an especial favourite. After many a 
dinner—and Wally never dined at home—he was over by her side, 
doing a sort of elderly gallantry, talking some of that; unmeaning and 
dilapidated French, which seems so inferior as a mode of expression to 
really good English. There are many of these veterans who thus de- 
light in this needless airing of a foreign tongue, and think it a token 
of elegant accomplishment. 

Another of these pseudo-linguists who hobbled round Diana’s chair 
was old Parish, a retired colonel with money, and whom the amiable 
little lady could not find it in her heart to snub. Perhaps she looked 
on these old bits of wreck floating about drawing-rooms and ball- 
rooms, as having but a short time before them, when they would break 
up and sink to the bottom; or that indeed they were socially under 
sentence of death, and should have their last few hours of life made 
easy and comfortable. However that was, these ancient voices, when 
Diana would draw back her chair, would be heard uttering, “Reculer 
pour sauter mieux, ha? hey ?” or something equally pointless. 

We can see Diana better in her new life on a Thursday night, 
when Lady Margaret Bowman (and Mr. Bowman) has asked some 
twenty people to a “ state-dinner ;” and when the drawing-room is filling 
with a genteel crowd, the door opening every moment to allow someone 
to shout, and two or three people to enter at full speed, or with a rush, 
or a faltering nervous way, undecided, as it were, whether they should 
turn and fly. In the half light, very different from the glorious efful- 
gence which will blaze ont in a couple of hours hence, we see all the 
figures and faces, and Diana herself in a matchless robe, with great 
aplomb, acquired in her short training, grown a little fatter, which 
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everyone said was just what she wanted, going over at the right mo - 
ment to take possession of a neglected dowager. 

Mr. Bowman has a card concealed in his hand, by which to assort 
his men and women; for Lady Margaret said she “ would not trust 
Bowman the length of his nose.” And with this assistance he is near 
making some sad mistakes. At the last even, he has not assorted all, 

‘and is looking a little wildly for someone. 

It is a great procession. The Bowmans have always good people: 
Brindley the Bishop, and Mrs. Brindley; General McCurdie, of the 
northern district ; Hutton Knatchbull, “the Financial Member,” and 
Director of the Bank of England ; Wally Pepys ; Captain Hogg ; Cap- 
tain Lugard, M.P.; young Lord Patmore, and a few more rank and 
file ; the “ young man of the period,” the pawns of dinner-parties, who 
make a good show on the board. What a glistening, what a rustle as 
we go down! What alacrity of conversation equals that on the stairs ? 
born clearly of a sudden elation after the long delay, the hope deferred. 
We may admire the human mind for this gift of what may be called 
“stair-talk.” Some men get afraid; and the youth dragged hurriedly 
but a second before to a girl whom he never saw, whose arm is forced — 
into his, may be pardoned if he find it a little difficult to invent what 
is appropriate to the balusters. 

Lady Margaret always looks glistening with pride and triumph as 
she sees her guests triumphantly seated about her,—her table, her ser- 
vants, her gold and silver, her state, her meats, her wines. The guests 
seem to feel no obligation, and disdain any worship. 

One of Wally Pepys’ “ good things,” said over a cigar, and which, 
strange to say, did not offend anyone, was this: ‘“‘ Very odd—I never 
feel the same to a man after I have dined with him.” This ungracious 
philosophy was quite characteristic of Mr. Pepys, yet whose life was 
indeed one long dinner-party. 

Diana had fallen to the bow and spear of the young Lord Patmore, 
a youth in the Royal Horse Guards, not more than two-and-twenty, en- 
dowed with every virtue and generous qualification which in the eyes 
of a London matron could make him deserving of salvation here, or 
hereafter. The salvation here was through the saving grace of one of 
her daughters ; that more trifling one of hereafter would follow in due 
course, and indeed was scarcely her business. A lovely estate, two 
castles, fifteen thousand a-year, a minority that began “ seventeen years 
ago, my dear;” and no female relation in the way; whose control is so 
necessary for the direction of girls, but so absurd and ridiculous in the 
instance of males. Could there be conceived a more engaging or gifted 
specimen of a young man ; or one more suited to the pleasing fetters of 
the married state ? 

Such a treasure Lady Margaret was not long in marking down for 
her protégée; and though she really intended that her son Canning 
should have the little prize, still the professional instinct of the matron, 
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and the keener instinct of competition with rival matrons, made her 
strive hard to secure this young nobleman. Where partis find other 
partis at a house, it induces a sense of decent humility; whereas a single 
parti, according to the familiar phrase ‘‘ cock of the walk,” is apt to 
become overset, arrogant, and worthless for matronly purposes. Com- 
petition, in a word, is the life, not merely of trade, but of life itself. 

Thus it was that Lord Patmore took down our Diana. The diplo- 
matic Canning contrived, however, to have all the benefit of that mys- 
terious prandial connection without its responsibilities, through going 
down by himself, and in a sort of privateering way getting round 
to a place near her. The young lord was a very quaint specimen. Had 
he been in a plebeian marching regiment, he would have furnished 
diversion to the monotonous idleness of the corps. His glass was 
always screwed into his eye; and it was certainly unfortunate that 
so serious a physical defect should so often coexist with a no less 
embarrassing mental obtuseness. Thus, the young lord was always 
“peering,” and stooping forward to see his way with both mind and 
body; and though he was successful with the latter, he too often failed 
in the former. 

Diana was infinitely amused with him. She had no matronly ideas. 
The glorious golden gates of Hymen glittered afar off at the top of the 
mountain; in sight, certainly, but with whole valleys and gardens be- 
tween. She welcomed all, and never dreamed of business. 

“Did you hear the news?” he said, after a long silence, during 
which the diplomatic Canning had been chattering on privately to 
Diana, who had always the greatest respect for his gifts. “A de- 
tachment of us are ordered down to Windsor; all of a sudden, you 
know! You never heard of such excitement. The Duke changed his 
mind; and at the barracks we never dreamed of it.” 

At this revelation Diana smiled. She had grown a little out of the 
old devotion with which she used to receive statements which those 
who made them thought all-important. This was droll. She had 
had some training, and was beginning to open her pretty eyes to the 
absurdities in the world round her. The youth admired her a good 
deal, and was nearly, what his military brethren called in their elegant 
dialect, ‘‘ spooney upon her.” There was then a pause. 

“Are you going to see the new opera—the what’s-his-name—at 
Covent Garden?” he asked suddenly, as if inspired. 

“O yes,” said Diana eagerly; “ to-morrow night.” 

“T hope to go too,” he said, “ only it’s so hard to get a place. 
Docksey offered three guineas for a stall yesterday; he did indeed.” 

‘And who’s Docksey?” Diana asked, not a little amused. 

“O Lord! don’t you know Docksey? He’s captain in our troop. 
His father allows him a thousand a-year; and you never saw such a 
black charger as he has got. Gave five hundred for him !” 

This impressed Diana, as indeed did any statement of great, price, 
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size, numbers, &c. Then Mr. Canning Bowman struck in on the other 
side, and the young Lord Patmore was left to screw his glass into his 
eye, and peer at anyone round the table, as if it had grown dark of a 
sudden. 

How curious, how miscellaneous the chatter on occasions, save for 
those “left out in the cold,” as it were; the men who had come 
down ignominiously by themselves, and with a loathing for each other. 
We hear the bishop’s mellifluous voice, never at rest; a holy man, 
gifted with a surprising duality of nature; able to keep a wary eye 
on the tenderest dishes, and to talk across the table, and carry on an 
uninterrupted monologue. Clatter, clatter; bursts of laughter down at 
the end. Now we hear Mr. Manby, a well-known counsel, who is op- 
posite the bishop, and who is very amusing; a mouldy, weak-eyed 
barrister, who lives in his chambers as in a family, and likes it; but a man 
who has the odd notion that to be wearing out health, senses, enjoy- 
ment, life itself, to become something at sixty-five or seventy, when 
health, senses, enjoyment, and nearly life itself, are gone, is a foolish 
thing ; which, indeed, it is no doubt discovered to be, about that time, 
by many then successful, though they do not own it. 

“Talking of that,” said the bishop, apropos of something, “I was 
at an evening sitting, waiting for that Lord Dolby, who has some- 
thing on about his hobby, you know—the marriage-service, which he 
wants to be altered, when I heard a speech from one of your people. 
Really, quite a sensation it produced; the Chancellor told me, going 
out, he never heard a more exhaustive argument from so young a 
man.’ 

“My dear lord, that was a great case; it involves all the ‘free 
men’ question, and may affect many an election.” 

“ Exactly. Such eloquence, you know—as the Chancellor said, taken 
by surprise, for he called on him to go on.” 

For these things Lady Margaret cared no more than she did for the 
quadrature of the circle, and perhaps understood them as much; but 
quad lady of fashion, hostess, &c., she was bound to take official notice. 
It was astonishing; so curious. And who was this ? 

Mr. Manby said it was arising junior, as sound a fellow as they had 
—Robert Bligh. 

Diana eagerly: “O, we know him well! 0, he is so clever; and 
always was. O, I am so glad! You remember Robert?” she added, 
turning to Lugard. 

“T should think so,” he said, smiling ; “he put a good deal of 
money out of my pocket, and, I must say, out of his own.” 

“O yes,” said Mr. Manby; “he fought a very plucky battle down 
there. But he is sure to do, that man; one of our safest juniors.” 

Diana was quite excited by these public commendations, and asked 
Mr. Manby many eager questions about her friend, to that gentleman’s 
amusement, 
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“T know,” he said, “Bligh could have had an Indian judgeship the 
other day, and a hint was given to him to that effect. And his friends 
told me he was rather dejected,” added Mr. Manby, dropping his voice, 
“about some love-affair, I think. But of course that was absurd; he 
was more likely to have a hopeless passion for a contingent remainder 
or an unexpired term. No, he was disgusted at missing his chance at 
that little borough.” 

“TI know it,” said Diana eagerly; “we were there at the time. It 
was so exciting : we were all in it. It was so amusing, and I was so 
sorry for poor Robert Bligh.” 

“QO, you were there, Miss Gay?” said the lawyer, with an amused 
look. He saw a spectral witness-box round Diana’s chair; and had he 
been allowed to cross-examine on the spot, might have extracted some 
curious admissions. Lugard, half suspicious, and only catching part of 
what was said, had assumed his scornful look. 

Lugard was eager to talk of that subject which is dearest to every 
man—himself. He was full of a great event that was coming on. He 
had been longing to begin his career as a parliamentary combatant. 
His father, now a little gouty, had written to him testily, “ For God’s 
sake do something, after all the money that has been spent,” and he 
had determined to make a bold plunge, not in a modest speech on some 
subject, but in “a regular motion.” He had anxiously thought of a 
subject; a little different from the habit of mere practical men who speak 
because they have a subject ; whereas he was looking for a subject in 
order that he might speak. This idea had quite possessed him. The 
difficulty was to procure a dramatic one, where there would be a good 
‘“‘part” for Mr. Lugard to play. He had at last found one. He poured 
it all out to Diana. 

“* It’s the soldiers’ wives,” he said ; “ it’s shocking the way they are 
treated—no comforts, no anything. The soldiers are hindered from 
choosing good ones, and it’s a tax on marriage, you know. I am 
going to move for a committee to inquire into the whole question.” 

Diana listened with wonder and reverence. How awful, how won- 
derful this seemed ! 

Yes,” he went on; “ you know it comes from me quite properly— 
a soldier myself, and having lived ail my life among soldiers. These 
poor women! you can have no idea how they suffer; the discomforts, the 
squalor, their wretched children—and we not allowed to recognise 
them. 0, it is shocking.” 

So it seemed to Diana, who was quite touched by this new-born 
sympathy and humanity in the brave Lugard, who had really warmed 
himself up, by dwelling on the condition of these unhappy camp-fol- 
lowers, rehearsing to himself “ fine” passages on their state with which 
he was to affect the House. Had some of his brethren been present, 
they would have been infinitely amused, and have “chaffed” him un- 
mercifully; for he had been the one in the regiment who was down on 
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the “dirty sluttish creatures” who draggled after it, or who was in a 
rage if any of his men dared to form an alliance of the kind. Richard 
never thought of this, but expounded to Diana how he would deal 
with the subject, and even recited choice passages to her. It was to 
come on the next night, and she must come to the ladies’ gallery. “I 
will take you in myself.” 

Diana was delighted ; anything like an expedition was welcome al- 
ways ; and it was presently settled that Mr. Lugard should come and 
call for them at a dinner-party where they were going on the following 
evening. 

When the ladies were gone up, the subject was renewed. Bligh 
was of the barrister’s own profession, and the subject was interesting 
to him. 

“IT assure you,” Mr. Manby said, “it was a most remarkable argu- 
ment. Begbie, who was on the other side, and in every appeal before 
the House, said he was perfectly astonished. You know we have our 
conventional and theatrical successes; a young fellow does fairly and 
the Bench compliments him, but this was another order of business 
altogether. A veteran could not have done it better.” 

“O, I was struck by it myself,” said the bishop, “ though I only 
heard a bit, and I asked the Chancellor, whom I know, and he told 
me.” 

“T know him very well,” said Lugard, who had listened impatiently; 
“have known him from a boy. A very laborious working mind, and 
all that, but genius—O, no; dear, no! Industry, yes. I don’t want to 
depreciate him, of course, and I daresay he does his business very 
well.” 

“But nowadays, you see,” said the barrister, “work 7s genius. 
There are so many in the field, and so much false wit, Dutch metal, and 
all that, and so few able to judge, that we must go back to the 
original element of value, which is labour.” 

“O, if you do that,” said Lugard with a loud laugh, “better have- 
in Hodge the ploughman, or the pavior out of Fleet-street, who works: 
his dozen hours a-day.” 

The barrister answered quietly, 

“He is working like a navvy at this petition ; it is only fair to 
warn you, Mr. Lugard. Sloper leads for him, and he won’t take up 
anything that’s not tolerably safe—or is sure to make it safe.” 

The bishop had risen, growing rather tired “of this sort of thing,” 
and had glided up to what he called paradise. The gentlemen followed 
in a sort of skirmishing order, hanging behind each other, and very. 
noisy. When they had got upstairs they found that Lady Margaret 
was receiving. And indeed the scaling party soon got “ blocked” 
with the force that was advancing from the hall; scaling the glacis in 
good order, with neat and shining accoutrements, and excellent dis- 
cipline. The contrast is strange between the flushed diners who are 
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at the end of their service, and the calm and unruffled soldiers who are 
hurrying on to the fray. 

Yes, Lady Margaret Bowman was “ receiving,” as such of us as had 
not the good fortune to know her ladyship might learn next day from 
that faithful and accurate chronicle the Morning Plush, in a list of com- 
pany that must have read agonisingly to the Parvenu,—those splendid 
ranks passing before him, a Promised Land into which he durst not 
enter. This golden river, however, made but “a loop,” as it were, at 
Lady Margaret’s house, and after ascending slowly to the high level of 
the drawing-room, trickled down as slowly and flowed on to other 
table-lands. 

It was surprising all the fine people Lady Margaret got together, 
and really without difficulty or exertion. A duke, marquises, all the 
“best” and the right people ; Foosha Pasha even, who seldom went 
anywhere; Baron Brenner and Madame Brenner, and that Christine 
Brenner of whom Diana had been hearing so much. The curious thing 
that surprised her not a little, was the slight intimacy that after all 
appeared to exist between that foreign family and the diplomatist; 
which seemed a little strange after the rose-coloured picture of Lady 
Margaret, the exuberant intimacy, that “running in and out fifty times 
in the day,” which seemed to go on always. On the contrary, Diana 
saw Mr. Canning approach a short little wiry man—dry as one of the 
queer esculents called “ locusts”—who wore glasses, with evident trepi- 
dation and obsequiousness, by whom he was received with a polite but 
distant smile. To that Christine, whose slave he was, or who was reported 
by Lady Margaret as being his slave—a tall, full-faced, fair-haired, Ger- 
man-looking girl, who indeed scarcely seemed the daughter of the wiry 
little man—he was even more obsequious, that young lady receiving him 
with a curt, off-hand manner, being busily engaged with the handsome 
Colonel Goodfellow, Lord Bunham’s brother in the Guards, on the staff, 
Victoria-crossed, Legion-of-honoured, hung all over with labels and rib- 
bons, as Wally Pepys said, “like a prize-ox at a show.” 

Diana’s spirits always rose on these nights, She was delighted with 
anything like a procession or a raree-show, with the flitting colours, the 
dazzling lights, the pleasant voices. If you looked at her across the 
room, she would smile at you from mere enjoyment. Here was Lord 
Patmore again beside her, “ taking her up and down,” whispering his 
Sadaises,—“ that goose Patmore,” as various gentlemen rather pettishly 
described him. 

This young nobleman’s admiration was indeed getting rather 
marked, though he could not find any way of showing it. His stock of 
reserved and delicate compliments failing him very soon, her dress was 
a happy resource; and with an earnest and marked air he repeated the 
same praises very often. 

The one who said “that goose Patmore” oftenest, was Richard Lu- 
gard, who was very scornful to his friends. 
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“ Just look at that donkey,” he said ; “the way he sticks to that 
poor girl! She can’t get rid of him. I wonder who he got to trim his 
ears Close? It’s most unfair to a young creature like that, in her own 
house—not able to attend to her guests or amuse herself without a 
public idiot going with her like her shadow. I shut him up at dinner, 
and you never saw anyone so scared as he was.” 

We should also have heard other gentlemen speaking of Mr. Lugard. 
“ Tll-conditioned fellow ; overbearing ; wants taking down a peg. Al- 
ways bragging about the House and his rubbishy little M.P.-ship. 
The best of the joke is, they say, there’s a petition against him, and 
that he hasn’t a chance; and how will he look then?” 

Such is the world; so everybody “tears” everybody. But the 
comfort is, that with all this scandal little harm is done; these are the 
“bills” with which the pleasant credit of society is kept floating, and 
luckily no one requires them to be taken up. 

So that evening finished, and we read the whole list the next morn- 
ing. It seemed to glitter like a harlequin’s suit in the light. Lady 
Margaret would receive again the following week. 

Indeed, Diana’s life was now a busy one, for on the following night 
she was abroad again, and also on almost every evening of the week. 
She had fallen into the round of what is called pleasure, but which in- 
deed has its fatigues and monotony. A young lady in the season goes 
through a discipline severer and more useful than would be imagined. 
That drill and drudgery of fashion quite fills in her time, and causes a 
strict economy of every moment to get through the work. What with 
the invitations to give and to answer, the visits to pay and to receive, 
the rides to take, the drives to make—necessary, indeed, to freshen up 
the delicate soldier for the long night’s work before her—the concerts, 
the operas, the drums, the balls, the dinners at home, the dinners 
abroad, the choosing of dresses at Madame Cerise’s, the pictures, the 
hundred and one things to be got through,—this was a very busy time 
for Diana. Not that she was without assistance; and the business 
mind of Lady Margaret did much in the way of organisation. But 
under the process, our Diana’s little soul was growing steady, calmer, 
more self-reliant and independent. She began to know, to feel her 
responsibilities, and to have that fitting sense of her own importance 
as a young and pretty heiress, and the duties and bearing which such a 
character involved. 

Thus it was that on the following evening, at eight o’clock, Lady 
Margaret’s great Indiaman of a coach stood at the door, closed on this 
occasion, and rocking heavily with every motion of the great horses, to 
take the three away to the routine dinner. Indeed, the party dined 
at home about twice in the week, and we may be sure that the “ audit- 
ing” of the invitation accounts—the “keeping the books,” as it might 
be called—was a very serious and troublesome business. Lady Mar- 
garet, who had indeed the soul of a general, the promptness of a Wel- 
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lington, settled the thing in a second. As the invitations were 
opened : 

“Lady Pender again! What on earth is the woman at? Third 
time we have refused them. Nothing but mouldy married barristers 
all round you.” 

Or it might be—‘“Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Malcolm request the 
honour,” &c. 

“O, we must go to them—charming things; a little bit of a house, 
pet, and five hundred a year; but just a dozen of the nicest people you 
could pick out. Everything in best style. Write, dear, at once.” 

** But we are engaged that day—” 

“To old Sir Richard, one of his foozle parties, an old friend of 
Bowman’s. I’ll send to him this evening at the club, and tell him it 
was a mistake.” 

Diana was not at all shocked at this little bit of morality. She be- 
lieved Lady Margaret knew all about these things so much better than 
she did; and these things are dwelt on here, perhaps, more minutely 
than they deserve, with a view of illustrating this young lady’s charac- 
ter, and showing the very natural change which was taking place in 
her nature. 

Away rolled the heavy argosy—a good solid casket for the rich and 
delicate little piece of jewelry within. 

It stopped at “ The Fanshawes’” (Major-General), people whom 
Lady Margaret did not care much for, but she had ascertained that 
young Lord Patmore was to be there. Indeed, she had found that little 
or nothing could be done for Canning, that gentleman having diplo- 
matic tact enough to see that he was not, as it is called, making way 
with the young lady. Indeed, Diana herself, when Lady Margaret’s 
hints had at last grown unmistakable, all but told her, with pleasant 
frankness, that she considered Mr. Canning as her brother or father. 
So Lady Margaret determined to leave all to that wonderful necromancer 
—time. In the mean while she found her account in this patronage of 
the young girl; as what elderly lady fond of position and of gaiety, 
without daughters of her own, does not ? A sensible person, not foolish 
enough to think the homage is directed to herself, she improves the 
shining hour, takes everything as it comes, and enjoys the various 
fashionable blessings thrown in her way. Indeed, there seems nothing 
more pleasant than an office of this sort, much more agreeable than 
the weary responsibility of the mamma. The mamma is unavoidable, 
she cannot help herself; but the patroness is the object of innumerable 
little attentions, a delicate and kindly consideration, of a wrapping-up 
that is almost tender on the part of the young cavaliers of her train. 
And while Diana was taken down to the carriage and wrapped in her 
gipsy cloak by one young spark of position and quality, another was 
no less kindly enshawling the greater proportions of Lady Margaret— 
a business of more difficulty, and taking longer time. A third was 
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gone to see about the carriage’; and when all was ready, and the great 
vehicle was moored alongside, then emerged the procession. Lady 
Margaret, wrapped close, assisted down the steps by two obsequious 
youths, guiding her steps with “lean on me, Lady Margaret ;” Diana 
coming behind with a whole cohort about her. It might be raining, 
but the politeness of these young Adonises was proof against that. 
Your true gentleman, in the service of the delle dame—when does he 
care for rain, wind, or even sleet ? 


CHAPTER IX. 
A ROUND OF GAIETIES, 


HERE then was the Fanshawes’ house, a modest mansion in a rather 
shabby street, whence the great carriage came rolling up, and its horses 
were checked suddenly with a plunge, a banging of steps let down, and 
the two ladies had passed into the house between a lane of passers-by, 
Mr. Bowman following as though he were a little ashamed of himself. 
The company here again was of the usual pattern, but what Lady 
Margaret called “nice’—a Mrs. Childers, who “led,” Lady Mary 
Vivian, and the duke her father, whom she had often wished to know; 
some “ nice” young men, young Lord Patmore, a distinguished colonel 
of good family, and some more. When the new-comers were settled, 
and the young lord had “ poked and peered” his way over to Diana, 
and had begun conversation with the remark, “I saw you to-day in 
Regent-street ; I was at the door of my bootmaker’s,” a gentleman, a 
good deal in shadow, and who had been talking to another gentleman, 
stooped down and said gravely: 

** How do you do, Miss Gay ?” 

Diana half started from her seat with delight. 

“What! O, Robert, I am so glad! Where have you been?” 

He answered in the same grave way: 

*‘ Here in town, in the old chambers.” 

“ But you have never come to us, though we have asked you again 
and again. We thought it so unkind.” 

“T am really so busy now,” he said; “‘ besides, I have given up all 
that sort of thing.” 

Now came dinner. The General, an old man with a young wife, 
knew how to “assort his company ;” and though the young Lord 
Patmore had, by the inflexible law, taken down Mrs. Fanshawe, that 
lady had discovered in herself an overpowering affection for Diana, 
who must sit near her; and having brought her and the young lord 
into conjunction, at once abandoned that nobleman, and devoted her- 
self to a gentleman on the other side, who was another lady’s property. 

Taking a glance round her, Diana saw that Robert Bligh was beside 
young lady whose face was familiar to her, whom she had seen during 
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the election days walking about Calthorpe. She remembered Miss 
Bullock. Mrs. Fanshawe had also judiciously cast this pair together. 
To her, as Diana noticed, Robert was earnestly telling his story. His 
eyes scarcely ever turned to her. She knew him well enough to be sure 
that he would not take the trouble of acting, and sometimes when his 
eyes met hers, she saw that it was with a placid indifference. The 
well-trained Robert, so practical in all things, had no doubt carried 
out strictly what he had told her he would do, and had succeeded in so 
doing. The old fires had gone out for ever. When the lovers in 
dramas and romances passionately protest that “they have torn her 
image from their heart” with a demeanour and protestation that seem 
like insanity, no one knows so well as the image herself that nothing 
of the kind has been done, and that, on the contrary, the image has 
been more deeply rooted than ever. It is the indifference quite re- 
moved from resentment that brings conviction of the most fatal sort. 
Diana was deeply pained at this, perhaps from a little pride, to say 
nothing of other feelings. But at present the noble lord found his 
account in this change, and to his surprise discovered that his sallies 
were being received with a zest and devotion really unusual. Compli- 
ments even repaid his exertions, and the young lord, who had always a 
half-suspicion that Diana was laughing at him, now, on that night, 
came to the resolution that he would no longer delay in bringing mat- 
ters to a crisis. 

By and by Bligh began to speak, not for his neighbour, but for the 
company, and Diana wondered at the new pleasantry and sense which 
came from his lips. He “led” the conversation ; he had got rid of the 
‘old Bligh” indeed, and had turned into a man of the world. Diana 
was amazed. The retiring manner was all gone. He was of the world, 
worldly, and could talk fashion and frivolity with an airy grace. 

When the dinner was over, and “the gentlemen had come up,” he 
went over to Diana and spoke to her kindly and easily. He was so 
glad to hear she was quite taking a leading part in the pleasant world. 
He saw her name in the Morning Plush regularly. He admired the wis- 
dom of Lady Margaret, he said, who he always thought liad good sense. 

“If we do live in the world at all, why, it is as well to follow the 
stream. And how is my friend, or enemy, Richard Lugard ?” 

Diana was greatly piqued at his tone, even hurt. Still, she made 
an advance, and said again : 

“You have never called on us—never have come to see us.” 

**Q, you know I am so busy,” said Bligh gravely. “I just get out 
now and again to a dinner, in this sort of way. It helps one on, too, so 
much, which is the great aim. But I certainly shall—. I suppose I 
sha’n’t meet Lugard, who was never in the best temper towards me, 
and I fear won’t be in a week or two.” 

“Why ?” 

OQ, this election petition; they tell me he must go. But it doesn’t 
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do to reckon on anything too surely. I myself thought I was quite 
secure of winning, and if I was a betting person, would have laid twenty 
to one.” 

“Indeed, indeed, I often wished to speak to you about that, and 
tell you how grieved I was, how bitterly I have regretted what I did; 
for I know it seemed unkind.” 

“My dear Miss Gay, unkind! No, nothing of the sort; and do 
you suppose I think so? Pray don’t. I own, in the annoyance of 
disappointment, I did speak a little excitedly, and I often thought of 
coming to you to explain that. But the idea that you should have 
had a moment’s uneasiness, or even thought, about that! No, you 
must think that if things turn out fairly, all will be the better for me 
in the end, because I shall be established without lying under any 
very heavy obligation to anyone.” 

Diana did not answer for a moment, then said abruptly : 

“ How is Mrs. Bligh ?” 

“She is away in France—at Boulogne; she has been there some 
weeks. By the way,” added Bligh, his manner suddenly changing, “I 
want to give you a little hint—advice even. May I? It is for your 
good, recollect.” 

“ Do—anything,” said Diana warmly. 

“TI fear,” he went on, “that my mother has taken a dislike—a pre- 
judice, at least—against you. It is very excusable in her. She thinks 
I am the finest and cleverest of men. There are plenty of such delu- 
sions in the world; they are very pardonable. But still I fear that this 
idea has taken hold of her mind; so you must not mind if you should 
hear that she has not spoken kindly of you.” 

* Yes,” said Diana timorously, ‘‘I know it; and she told me as 
much. But,” added she with dignity, “ Mrs. Bligh cannot harm me, I 
think.” 

“T am sure she would harm no one,” he said; “and not you, cer- 
tainly. By the way, about Lugard. I am told he is to make a motion 
in the House; at least, he has been telling it to everyone.” 

“O, yes!” said Diana. ‘ And, by the way, I had forgotten—he is 
to call for us.” 

But just at that moment a servant entered and whispered Lady 
Margaret, who rose to go with infinite regret and sorrow. 

“ Di dear,” she said later, “ between you and me, I was not at all 
sorry to get off. I think their parties are going off a little. Well, 
dear, how did Patmore do to-night ?” 

Lugard was below, not a little excited. The great, awful, and se- 
pulchral carriage, with its lamps flashing, was drawn up. Again it 
swung and rocked as the ladies ascended. The gigantic footman stood 
mute-like at the door, then shut up his steps, and closed his door with 
a hollow thud, which it was scarcely fanciful to liken to the falling of 
clods of earth on the coffin. No wonder Diana said that she reposed 
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more on the cushions of that luxurious vehicle than on her other bed 
at home. 

Richard was in a perfect flutter. He spoke little as they went 
along. 

“Why did you not bring Kitty?” asked Diana suddenly. “She 
would have so liked it.” 

“ Not she,” said Richard bluntly; “she takes little interest in what 
concerns me.” 

“OQ Richard, indeed she does! I know it.” 

“ Well, I mean,” he added hastily, “she would sooner be at home 
over the fire. What does she care about my speeching! My goodness, 
it is getting very nervous, and it seems as if it was all going out of 
my head. Here we are.” 

There they were at Westminster Hall, with the crowds hurrying in, 
the lamps blazing. Diana took his arm, and with a fluttering heart, 
as though she were going to speak herself, followed him up to the 
gallery. Then came the glittering chamber, the great arena below, 
with the flitting figures, the tranquil solemnity, the dreamy air, the 
buzz of voices, and the little figure under the shadow of the gallery, 
who with a faint, wiry voice seemed to be speaking, but to whom no 
one was attending. It seemed an awful, a majestic spectacle to Diana 
—so grand, so imposing. Now she saw where was the dignity, the 
wisdom that made England so great. How grand, how noble it must 
-be “to be in the House of Commons”! Lugard was infinitely pleased 
with this unconcealed admiration. Lady Margaret, not very comfort- 
able in her seat, and already a little tired, saw only “a lot of men, my 
dear,” whom, had their lot been at all cast in relation to her, she could 
have dealt with in the same practical way she did with her Bowman. 

Lugard pointed out to Diana the various notable chiefs. ‘‘ You see 
that old gentleman with the wiry whiskers and his arms folded ?” 

Diana knew Aim perfectly, and was delighted at seeing the veteran 
leader, whom she had often noticed riding a steady animal. In these 
days the old and skilful warrior was still alive, in the flush of his popu- | 
larity—the prophet of the “let-well-alone” system and “ after-me-the- 
deluge” policy—one of the most comfortable and convenient for the 
professor himself. 

Lugard, too, showed her others of no less note, and certainly less 
personal in their views; a cold, classical face, close in text, sharp, 
Roman almost in outline, with much scorn about the mouth, an inter- 
rogative eye, and a restless manner—a figure, however, that was never 
very popular in the ladies’ gallery, as being too bloodless, with too 
much of the “dry bones” about him. They always turned with far 
more interest to what young Hartley called the “incorruptible sea- 
green,” the strange figure of mystery, who sat impassive, in a torpor, 
like a great snake coiled up, but about whom there was a fascination 
almost as of warm blood, and a promise of secret power which would 
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display itself presently. In this creature there was more of the man; 
and when he spoke, there came life, and a wicked sarcasm, and an 
innocent manner, and this with a pleasant air of middle-aged dandyism 
—the eye-glass, the curls, the colours about his clothes, which were so 
many links between him and a drawing-room. 

But there was the tall, half-stooped figure, with the swinging arms, 
the large bright face, the lurking humour about the mouth, the sly 
glance of fun in the eye, with the amazing fluency, the joke—now free 
and easy, now sarcastic, and now, as it were, stripping off the gauzes 
and light trappings of jesting, gets into buff and harness, becomes 
sober, weighty, impressive, splendidly oratorical, vehement, massive, 
and overpowering. There is an interest about him in the ladies’ gal- 
lery, as they know there how his name has become identified with an 
injured one of their own order; and they hang on his lips. 

Then they listen to that stout, burly, rotund gentleman, who, in 
fine round voice raised a little into a chaunt, pours out weighty sen- 
tences, and denounces in good English—scarcely eloquent, but sonorous 
and fluent—the monopolies of the rich and powerful. He is a little 
uninteresting. 

Suddenly there comes a lull—a motion has been withdrawn, the 
debate has collapsed, and Lugard, turning a little pale, hurriedly goes 
away. 

Diana sees him enter, looking quite a little figure—hears other 
motions called—hears other little figures pop up and sit down with 
excuse or withdrawal—and finally, and with great nervousness, hears a 
faint voice below her, and perceives that Lugard is beginning to move 
his motion. 

“*O Lady Margaret, listen—listen—it’s Richard!” she cried out, not 
a little to the amusement of some great political ladies near her. 

‘Richard was considered to do it “very fairly.” A number of his 
friends put in “hear, hear,” at encouraging moments, which he was too 
agitated not to think were the signal of universal approbation. 

Diana was not a little indignant to see the Roman-looking gentle- 
man talking over his shoulder to his friends, afterwards writing a letter, 
and then, in one of Dick’s “ best bits,” get up suddenly and, putting on 
a broad-leafed hat, hurry out as if he had an appointment. The wiry- 
whiskered was asleep, his hat well down over his eyes. The sea-green 
had an air of insensibility, too; but somehow Diana had a conviction 
he was not asleep, but was pretending to be insensible. He had the 
air that he would suddenly uncoil, and startle everyone with a spring. 
A low hum was going on, like a éaum-faum accompaniment; people 
darted across, flew back again, sat down beside others, and pulled 
papers out of their breast-pockets to show. The class with whom 
Diana was most scornfully indignant was that of various good-looking 
young men with beards, who would come up into the galleries, run- 
ning round, as Diana thought, to secure a better ’vantage-point for 
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listening to her friend ; but who, as it turned out, would choose a re- 
tired sofa, and lying down at full-length would go off into balmy 
slumbers. 

Richard really did his work very fairly indeed, with a spirit and 
dash which carried off a good many shortcomings. He set the case of 
the soldiers’ wives in the best view; he did all he could for them. Did 
those ladies read, they would be amazed at the tender feelings with 
which their patron regarded them; and whose behaviour, as already 
said, might have led them to suppose he was not a little hostilely 
inclined to them. He dwelt on their hardships —‘“ on their little 
children.” He told stories “drawn from his own experience,” he said 
modestly, though not with strict truth, but what he had picked up from 
the intelligent sergeant of his corps. 

He presently saw, to his great delight, that the Right Hon. Harding 
Hanaper, Under-Secretary-at-War—or for war—was busy taking notes. 
At that moment, as he told Diana, “he knew he had the House with 
him. The fellow was going to tackle my facts.” In short, we might 
borrow the description of one of the clever gentlemen of the gallery, 
who furnished to an illustrated weekly journal what were called 
“Thumbnail Sketches in the House,” in one of which Richard was 
thus “ etched :” 


“But soft! there is a sudden lull; the Speaker’s clear voice is 
heard. Mr. Magruder’s motion for the Disinfection of Towns has gone 
off. What next? The Clerk gives out the order of the day. Some- 
thing about soldiers’ wives— Heaven help them!—and a young man, 
good-looking, yet modest withal, in a clear voice begins. The cry is 
‘new member!’ This, reader, is Captain Richard Lugard, of her Ma- 
jesty’s land forces, member for Calthorpe; and a very promising young 
fellow he is. He is listened to with marked attention; and a strange 
case he does make out. Those poor drudges—recognised, yet not 
known—whom the blushing War-office ow/s pretend not to see, yet 
whom they peck and claw and tear over all the same. 


‘ Lay her out tenderly, 
Home she has none!’ 


save on the rude timbers of the baggage-cart. As he went on he 
warmed with the subject, and was heartily cheered. A young man of 
mark and mettle, and that will be heard of again—of ripe abilities, that 
may, with judicious training, land him in the seat of the right hon. 
gentleman who now administers the War-office with such skill.” 


He sat down flushed and triumphant, moving for a committee. 
The Right Hon. Harding Hanaper then rose, and in a dry, thin voice 
was understood not so much to oppose it, which it seemed too much 
trouble to do, but to throw cold water on the matter, in the usual way. 
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It was not opportune. The whole matter would presently be reopened. 
There was the commission on barrack accommodation, of which a noble 
member of the other House had given notice. He thought it would 
appear to the House quite undesirable to go into this matter now; and 
he was afraid he could not give his consent to the proposal of the hon. 
member. 

Then Mr. Hanaper sat down, crossed the House to speak to another 
member who had papers to show him, dealing with quite a different 
matter. Captain Lugard, greatly excited by some private compliments 
that had been paid him, was prepared to divide the House; but Bodnam, 
the “manager” of their party, came to him mysteriously, and saying, 
“Well done! and a great success!” privately advised him (behind the 
back of his head) to yield: ‘The House is quite with you; you have 
gained your point virtually: so better leave it, as Hanaper says. It’s 
a great concession for him.” 

Richard was persuaded. A military friend told him “he’d have 
been nowhere if he’d gone on, and not got five men to walk out of the 
House with him.” He flew up to the ladies’ gallery. Lady Margaret 
was very weary indeed. The seats were “dreadful, my dear—not fit 
for Christian ladies.” But Diana was delighted. She was furious with 
the dry schoolmaster of a creature who had dared to oppose her friend. 
As it seemed to her, a splendid victory had been gained. The fort had 
been carried by assault. 

“It was virtually a defeat for them,” he said, repeating Mr. Bod- 
nam’s formula. ‘The House was with me from the first.” 

Diana saw in him already a splendid legislator—a minister, sitting, 
as was the coiled leader, impassive, with his hat down on his eyes. 

“‘T will come and ask you for places,” she said. 

** And I shall not refuse you one, whatever it be,” he said with 
effusion. 

Alas, poor Dick! the handwriting was already on the wall. Within 
two days the committee to try the Calthorpe election was struck. 

Next morning he and Diana also flew to the papers to read the 
speech. The mean, jealous creatures, who had no humanity for the 
poor soldiers’ wives, had set down something of this sort: 


“THE CONDITION OF SOLDIERS’ WIVES. 


“Captain Lugard moved for a committee to inquire into the con- 
dition of the wives of privates and non-commissions. He said their 
status was unsatisfactory, as being virtually ignored by the authorities, 
who were yet obliged to recognise them unofficially. He dwelt on 
the anomaly of this state of things, and mentioned several instances 
of hardship. He trusted the House would take the matter into con- 
sideration. 

“Mr. Harding Hanaper opposed the motion, on the ground that 
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the whole subject would be considered under the Army Accommodation 
Bill, of which notice had been given in the other House. 
“The motion was then withdrawn.” 


After this triumph Lugard had indeed the usual hope that Bligh 
would not go on—at the last moment he’d think better of it. To Diana 
he would come often, explaining his hopes and the vexation of this. 

“He does it on purpose to worry and harass me; it’s a very poor 
and unworthy satisfaction. I suppose he can’t contain himself at the 
spectacle of my little success, and thinks that this will be the best way 
to show his spite. What can be the use? He snows he can’t win; it’s 
a hopeless game. They tell me the House is always with anyone that 
seems to make a hit—they don’t like losing him; and it Has an influ- 
ence on the committee. Why should he throw away his money and 
mine? If he had some real friend who would set all this before him! 
Of course it would not suit my dignity, you know; and it’s no affair of 
mine.” 

“T tell you, Richard,” Diana said, seized with a brilliant idea, 
“leave it to me. I met him the other evening at dinner, and I'll just 
write him a little note to tell him to come here. I think I have some 
little influence over him, though indeed”—and Diana recalled his man- 
ner—‘ he was very cold to me.” 

“Just like him,” said Lugard; “ he’d like to punish you as well as 
me. But with all that, you could turn him round your finger, if you 
chose to do it, Miss Diana.” 

Diana knew the utter ungovernableness of those little muscles about 
her pretty mouth, and what a business it was to look grave. She could 
only weigh an opinion, or speak, when she was alone, and bent her mind 
to it seriously, which was a dreadful business. At all events, a compli- 
ment of this kind always made her smile. 

When Lugard had gone she put in execution her plan, which was 
to write a charming little letter to Robert Bligh. Indeed, she yearned 
to make up with that hero. He had been very indifferent to her, 
which was the same as being unkind. After all, as Richard Lugard 
had said again and again with great force, what had she done to 
him? Now that it was all past and gone, they must make up. 


“ Portman-square. 

“DEAR Roper,” she wrote, “I want you to come and see me, 
most particularly. I want to talk over something very privately and 
confidentially, and Lady Margaret is gone out. Poor Richard is very 
uneasy and unhappy, and thinks you have a spite to him, which I as- 
sured him you had not. O, how I wish you two were friends! I have 
set my heart on it. And he thinks—but I told him he was unjust 
in ¢hat—that you are trying to put him out of his seat, merely to 
punish him. Everyone is talking of his speech, and says he will be 
so successful here. And he has set his heart on redeeming all, as 
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he calls it, by this new life. I know it is very hard for you, who 
have had so much expense and trouble; but he says’ he is quite secure, 
and that it is swch a pity you should waste your hard-earned money 
in such a thing. I know nothing about these things, but I thought 
I would write you a Uittle note about it. For I assure you I feel very 
much the way you have given me up—you, who I thought was such 
a friend, and who was a friend in the old, old happy days. Forgive 
me, dear Robert, and believe me yours always, Diana GAY.” 


That night she got a prompt answer : 
“ Chambers, 

“My pEAR Miss Gay,—I am so grieved you should think me 
neglectful. But I am very busy indeed. As I told you down at Cal- 
thorpe, I was then really neglecting business. Now I am gone back 
to school, and have hardly a moment. When you really want me for 
advice or assistance, you may be sure I shall sacrifice every other 
thing to attend to your interests. I often do think of those old, old 
happy days—more indeed than you would credit. But they are old 
days, and belong to the past; and therefore it is a very harmless plea- 
sure. As for Lugard, the thing is beyond recall. It must go on now. 
It does not rest with me at all; for if I withdrew, there are the 
electors to be considered. As for Lugard himself, I have no feeling 
of any kind towards him. I wish him well, but I think you will ad- 
mit he was never so kindly disposed to me as to warrant my making 
a sacrifice of that sort. It would be quite Quixotic; and he will under- 
stand it so himself. You see I have gone back to the world again, 
and have become its obedient humble servant, and am driven to get 
what I can out of it. I have not found it so ‘hollow’ hitherto as it 
has been painted. There is nothing very genial or overflowing; but 
it is fair. Forgive me for not being able to comply with your wishes. 
Very likely I shall be punished by defeat, and then you will say I 
richly deserve it.—Yours sincerely, Rosert Buieu.” 


Diana was very grave as she read. 

“My dear child, don’t pucker your little forehead that way,” said 
Lady Margaret, “ with that horrid paper.” 

It left a great impression on her, and she was very silent. There 
was an under-current of earnestness in Robert’s letter; and for the first 
time she saw clearly that what she had done was more important than 
she had supposed—was more wg/y, even more serious. She began to 
think of herself as cruel and ungenerous. 

“T hope to Heaven,” said Richard impetuously, when he heard of 
this result, “he didn’t think I had anything to do with it! IfI was 
starving, I wouldn’t ask him for a penny. My goodness! he will go 
about saying that I wanted him to compromise. Yes, he will; I know 
him well. It’s just what he would do.” 
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Cuoose her fairer face, I do not reckon 
Man’s love such an estimable prize ; 
Others are there who, did I but beckon, 
Would see all earth’s pleasure in mine eyes. 
Choose her, an thou carest, 
If her face be fairest, 
Lo! my hatred groweth, and love dies. 


Yet remembrance one day like a painter 
May limn for thee such a scene as this ; 
Were the odours of that May-time fainter ? 
Was there less of passion in my kiss? 
On the stream reclining, 
See the lilies shining, 


As they shone through all those hours of bliss. 


Can I pity her? A fate scarce brighter 
Than my fate awaits her in the years: 
Now she deems thee true, when no heart lighter 
Ever played upon a maiden’s fears. 
Ere her doom be certain, 
Shall I draw the curtain, 
Show her all the future’s endless tears ? 


Rather would I have her never know it; 
Love, while love is lasting, is divine : 
I have lived and loved, as sings the poet ; 
I can see thee change and make no sign. 
Hold the spring-flow’rs o’er her, 
In the years before her 
May she taste no bitter cup like mine! 
H. SAVILE CLARKE. 





Thomas Gray, del. 
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Ports have often expatiated on the harmonies of Nature; and what- 
ever has been the theme of poetic thought and diction from the earliest 
times is almost certain to be true. Nothing can be more adverse to 
the truth than to regard poetry, after the manner of some, as the 
wild outpourings in language of lawless day-dreams void of order 
or coherence or reference to fact. Rather should the poet’s lucubra- 
tions be looked upon as the crystallised essence of truths made to 
him apparent by the light within, and demonstrable hereafter by the 
slower mechanisin of reason and induction. Thus has it come about 
in the fulness of time that the harmonies of Nature, of which poets 
sung in days of yore while science yet was not, have been confirmed 
by investigation and made evident to understanding. Harmony can 
come through each and every sense, though acoustic harmonies are, 
to common appreciation, the most evident. In respect to these, study 
of the science of acoustics has reduced them to order and certainty. 
Every physiologist knows, and every musician ought to know, that 
the most perfect of all harmonies is octave to octave; so perfect indeed, 
that one desiderated effect of harmony is almost lost, the two or more 
octaves coalescing into one integrate tone; all individuality departed, 
or rather merged, the general effect being a mere intensification of 
loudness. 

In respect to the acoustics of Nature,—the voices of her streamlets 
as they murmur past, or the sterner tone of her more impetuous rivers, 
the seething plash of cataracts, and the wild throb and intermittent 
bellowing of the mighty sea,—there is nothing inharmonious in all 
these tones. Swelling together, they come to the ear of man impressed 
with no quality to shock his acoustic sense. Thus also with the breezy 
whisper through forest-leaves, or those wild voices that the tempest 
wakes, even to heaven’s artillery, the mighty thunder. Thus too with 
the voices of birds. Songsters chirp and warble—nay, croak and crow 
—yet all is harmonious. Birds—ay, think of it, doctors of music 
and learned maestros and orchestral conductors, each and all whose 
duty it is to solve the mysteries of acoustic art—birds may sing alto- 
gether, each a different song and each in a different key, yet their 
singing produces no discord. Much has been said and written of this, 
but much is still unknown. Ingenious Daines Barrington considered that 
the reason why birds can establish a Dutch concert, each singing his 
own tune, each in a different key, is because the timbre of bird-music 
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is pitched so high as to lie beyond the range of human acoustic—let 
me use the word—“vision.” Then the harmonies of Nature’s colouring, 
how beautiful they are! Every physicist knows that white light is 
a compound of three primitive lights—blue, red, and yellow. Into 
these separate tints a ray of white light may be analysed by the prism, 
but in different measured proportions. Looking at the prismatic spec- 
trum, we soon perceive that there is less of blue light than either of 
red or yellow; wherefore it follows that if in any picture the blue 
light should predominate, a sense of discord would be suggested, violat- 
ing perfect harmony. Mark, then, how Nature ordains her colour 
harmonies. Regard the flowers we see in any one tableau of nature, 
and observe how the red and yellow and white ones predominate ; 
thus preserving the balance between the three tints that should ob- 
tain in order to make up harmonious colouring. 

In regard to the harmony of taste, Brillat Savarin would have 
not thought that individual worth argument who should have seriously 
maintained the reality of it. Why should apple-sauce have come to 
be accepted as the proper accompaniment for goose and duck, mint- 
sauce for lamb? Why do we eat mustard with beef and pork and 
duck and goose, not with lamb or mutton, chicken or game, if not 
guided and regulated by a sense of this sort of harmony? 

And of smell; how is it that certain odorous things go well to- 
gether, whilst other odorous things go ill together, but for the existence 
of the functions of gustatory harmony and discord? 

To demonstrate the harmonies of touch is not so easy; but in- 
stances can be adduced making it evident. If ice felt warm to the 
touch, or feathers cool, the sense of tactile harmony would be violated. 

What has all this to do with the dyeing and bleaching of human 
hair? for to that at last I am coming. Much—rather, everything. It. 
has soon to be explained that Nature does not give hair tints at ran- 
dom, any more than she gives blue corn-flowers to harmonise with 
yellow corn, or red poppies to mingle with the green corn-stalks yet 
immature. The tint of hair has been arranged according to the fixed 
canon of colour-harmony. We cannot alter that tint without destroy- 
ing the balance of that harmony. The real amount of power the 
chemical hairdresser has of changing the colour of hair, or even of 
dyeing white hair—which represents the simplest case of all—is very 
limited. If, however, the whole chromatic range were available, the 
result would not -be harmonious to any artistic eye. To make the 
work perfect, the operator would have to alter the entire tint of skin 
in order that it might harmonise with the changeling. Neverthe- 
less, hair is sometimes dyed, ay, bleached in order to be dyed; and 
the writer—recording events as they are, not palliating them—is bound 
to explain the manner of the doing. 

The simplest case that can arise is that of gray, or, better, white, 
hair. The operator wishes to change it to a darker colour—that is 
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easy enough; but wishing to change it to some particular colour, the 
artist soon finds himself hampered and shackled in his resources. We 
will first take the case of black, that being the most simple. Oriental- 
ists, Turks, Persians, and Egyptians set great store on having black 
beards; and when these are not naturally black, they are frequently 
made so by dyeing. The Persians, who affect a blue-black, are said 
to use indigo extensively for this purpose; but the Turks and Egyptians 
more affect a sort of pasty writing-ink, made of pyrogallic acid and 
the powder of a native ore of iron. Amongst the people of the West 
these hair-dyes are wholly unused. They mostly employ certain me- 
tallic bodies, to be presently noticed; but some are content with the 
colour given by the juice of walnuts. 

In countries where the use of nitrate of silver prevails for any 
purpose, whether fused and solid, as in surgery, or in solution, as 
marking-ink, or for photography, the idea must speedily have been 
suggested of its employment as a hair-dye. Not only solution of 
nitrate of silver, indeed, but every preparation of silver, blackens 
when exposed to air and light; accordingly the number of silver 
preparations which from first to last have been employed as indelible 
inks and as hair-dyes is very great. We need not specify them here. 
To one and all the defect attaches of not only dyeing the hair, but 
everything they come in contact with. The nails, the skin, even the 
teeth if it should happen to touch them, are dyed black by nitrate 
of silver, and other silver solutions. This is a serious defect, but it 
does not stand alone. Ifthe surface of a piece of bone or ivory—the 
handle of a tooth-brush, for example—be dyed black with nitrate of 
silver, and continuously exposed to light, a coat of metallic splendour 
will at length become apparent, mingled with iridescent hues like 
the tints on the neck of a dove. This chromatic play of tints is very 
beautiful, in suitable places and under proper circumstances. It is 
out of place when seen in any part of the human hair; yet I could 
specify the moustache and whiskers of certain old gentlemen known to 
me, whereon that silvery splendour and those dove-like tints may be 
seen in much perfection. Thus, notwithstanding the convenience of 
its application, solutions of silver cannot be recommended as hair- 
dyes, and accordingly they have much gone out of vogue. A hair-dye, 
to be as good as it can be, should have the property of dyeing the hair 
alone, leaving the skin untouched. This can be accomplished by the 
use of some one amongst many metallic solutions, and the rationale is 
explicable on grounds of physiological chemistry. First, it is needful 
to state that nearly all the ordinary or calcigenous metals when dis- 
solved yield solutions that are blackened by the contact of sulphuretted 
hydrogen gas, a compound holding sulphur. Secondly, it is needful to 
state that the element sulphur is a constituent of hair, which con- 
tinually evolves, but more especially during sleep, the gas in question. 
We now begin to perceive what must come to pass if we moisten hair 
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with the solution of one of the metals capable of blackening under the 
touch of sulphuretted hydrogen gas. The solution, having found its 
way into each filament of hair by absorption, there remains ; and subse- 
quently, the gas during evolution coming into contact with it, change 
of colour to darkness results. Long before the theory of this action 
was understood, leaden combs had acquired a celebrity for the change 
of colour they effected on red hair after continuous use. It is not that 
the stain of abraded lead is so black, it is more lustrously metallic. 
But for the hydrosulphuric acid gas evolved—sulphuretted hydrogen— 
the use of leaden combs would not be efficient. The explanation of 
their utility has already been set forth. First, the small particles of 
abraded lead—the actual lead stain—coming into contact with certain 
acids present naturally amidst the hair flowerets, is dissolved. Being 
dissolved it is soon absorbed, when the sulphuretted hydrogen taking 
effect produces blackness. The change effected by a leaden comb, 
however, is very slow, the operation needing to be performed again 
and again before any result is apparent. Hence in process of time a 
readier mode of operation was devised, having reference to the same 
theory. It was found that a mixture of litharge, or oxide of lead, and 
lime, made into a paste with water, furnished a convenient means of 
effecting the dyeing rapidly. It was seen that if hair were daubed 
with the paste over-night, and secured in an oilskin bag to retain the 
blackening gas, then next morning, on brushing away the powder and 
pomading, the hair would be found to be black. I am told that the 
discovery of this mode of treatment was made by some British mili- 
tary horse doctor, whose name has merged and been lost in the efflux 
of time. This is a pity, seeing that the discovery is ingenious, and 
does him credit. I am informed that many of the horses on which 
our household troops are mounted, notwithstanding the immaculate 
beauty of their lustrous black coats, are very prone to have tails of less 
unimpeachable jet. Wherefore again, I am told, the practice still pre- 
vails of daubing these defective tails with the lead paste above de- 
scribed, and then enveloping taem—not in oilskin bags, but in green 
cabbage-leaves. Whether applied to skin of horse, or man or woman, 
any lead compound is objectionable because of its poisonous nature ; 
objectionable in the highest degree, however, in proportion as the seat 
of its application is nearer to the brain. When this lead blackening 
has been produced, by whatever modification of the process, what are 
its advantages and what its defects, to pronounce in an artistic sense ? 
They are many. The blackness is not of that special tint which 
belongs to any naturally black hair. It is a heavy, harsh sort of black- 
ness, neither begetting reminiscences of the past nor harmonising with 
the skin tints evolved by age. The result is a violation of nature, 
hateful and odious. The ars celare artem, that glorious canon, not 
being within the artist’s reach, he has missed it. What he has accom- 
plished leaves the poor candidate for youthful appearances a mere dis- 
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guised old man or woman: a phenomenon to be stared at, a butt to be 
laughed at. 

If the problem of dyeing hair black involves the simplest case, and 
if its accomplishment be so difficult, what have we to say about brown 
and chestnut in all their delicate varieties? Only that the task is 
more difficult still, the result more incomplete. To the visual appre- 
ciation of such people who are content with a sort of smothered black 
as the sufficient representation of browns in all their varieties, the effect 
of ordinary lead dyes used in a particular manner may suffice. We 
generally find it specified in the directions for using black hair-dyes 
that they may be caused to impart a brown tint by a little modifica- 
tion of practice. Thus in respect to the ordinary paste of litharge, 
lime and water ; if instead of water, milk be used, the ordinary fulness 
of the chemical effect is smothered, and there does not result full black- 
ness. The hair-artists call it brown, and it passes for brown; but I 
pity the chromatic eyesight of anybody who is content to call it brown. 
It is simply a fusty black ; neither more nor less, calling up reminis- 
cences of a grandmamma’s black-silk dress treasured from her girlhood ; 
or a black-silk dress of more modern origin that has come across the 
sea on the back of a deck-passenger. 

Lead is not the only metal that has this function of turning black 
when dissolved and brought into contact with sulphuretted hydrogen. 
Bismuth preparations are affected with a similar change, though the 
tint of blackness slightly differs. Gold is in the same category, and 
indeed most of the ordinary metals. Four, however, are exceptional, 
and one of them is iron ; yet the belief that iron actually imparts dark 
colouring matter to certain tints of hair as a natural constituent has 
suggested the use of iron-salts in the process of artificial dyeing. They 
can be so used, but not alone. Some second solution must be employed 
by way of mordant to develop and fix the colour. The Turks use 
pyrogallic acid to this end, as I have already announced; common 
gallic acid would not yield black of such unimpeachable colour. Brit- 
ish and other west European hair-dyers, when they avail themselves 
of iron solutions for dyeing hair, employ usually neither gallic nor pyro- 
gallic acid. They use for this purpose a solution of hydrosulphate of 
ammonia, which will blacken iron solutions, though uncombined hydro- 
sulphuric acid will not. I am not aware that iron dye thus mordanted 
is used for any more extensive purpose than for the dyeing of whiskers 
and moustaches, or, at the most, beards. The abominable odour of 
hydrosulphate of ammonia—compounded of the smell of putrid eggs 
with hartshorn—would, I should think, make the application of this 
sort of dye to a full head of hair intolerable; and a fellow who could 
complacently apply this hateful thing to his moustache must be strong 
of stomach, and not over delicate as to the sense of smelling. To all 
hair-dyes one general remark applies, and it is the following: if the 
illusion of the change of colour effected by them is to last, the dyeing 
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must be gone through continuously. Day by day and, still more, night 
by night, the hair grows. The root of yesterday is the stem of to-day, 
and what was underground—to use a metaphor—could not have come 
under the dyeing influence. No failure of the hair-dyeing art looks 
more ridiculous than that resulting in a particoloured effect—the body 
and tips of one colour, the lower part of the stem another. People 
before committing themselves to the practice of hair-dyeing should well 
consider this. Let them remember that it must be a practice, not a 
casualty, or else the deception will stand revealed ; let them bear in 
mind also the precept, that in this affair leaving off is worse than 
beginning. 

It needs a good deal of moral courage to begin to grow a beard. 
Nothing can well look more disreputable than a beard two days old, 
except perhaps it be a beard of three days. it takes a week before 
the scope and design of what the fellow is about becomes apparent, and 
even then he feels uncomfortable to himself and all about him. The 
bent and genius of a man’s character may be divined by observing the 
manner in which he begins to grow a beard, having resolved to do so. 
One man will cultivate the stubble excrescence all over each appointed 
square inch, suffering resolutely taunts and gibes: the mens sibi con- 
scia recti, I like that man: he is an honest man. With my purse 
I would trust that man—my wife, my daughter. To such a man I 
incline at once: he is my deau idéal. He would tell me my faults at 
once, and not conceal them, making me morally worse, thinking to 
please me. Another man, having concluded to grow a beard, will go 
surreptitiously to work, encroaching a little day by day, thinking you 
will never discover it. Accursed be that base individual—carbone 
notandus! Even so would he encroach on my landmarks, my purse, 
my family peace. He would rob a canary-bird of his sugar—the trope 
is not mine—he would grub up his grandmamma to make knife-handles 
out of her leg-bones. 

If it be a solemn and a serious thing to grow a beard, then by how 
much more a solemn and serious thing to dye a beard, or a head of hair 
for a climax? It comes at once, or at most in a night, the portentous 
change of colour. White, or caroty, or foxy, as the case may be, you 
come under the operation of art; then, hey presto! out you go fully 
metamorphosed. However I may reprobate the act itself, the deed, 
the thing, I must needs admire the prompting courage of it. Talk of 
suicide—hanging one’s self, drowning one’s self, poisoning one’s self, or 
cutting one’s throat, the supreme moment is all in all; the deed is done, 
and your friends shudder, but yourself are out of it. But to dye one’s 
hair, and live! To stand the gibes and staring, the chaff and innuendoes 
and allusions and questioning, that indeed is courage. 

This is a digression; we come back again to capillary chromatics. 
Life is short and art is long; the triumph of hair-dyeing has been 
reserved for modern time to achieve and the latter part of this thesis 
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to chronicle. The dyeing of hair black or brown—such as it is—I 
call mere child’s play; to impart the fashionable golden glow is a modern 
triumph. This achievement resolves itself into one of two cases. Either 
the hair to be dyed is naturally red, coaxable into golden, or it is 
actually and unmistakably dark. In the latter case preliminary bleach- 
ing will be needed, in the former not. Of red hair there are various 
tints; the designations cherry, caroty, scorched, and foxy, will mostly 
comprise them. The two former are colours that generally go together 
with a rich animal growth; they are accompanied with an exuberance 
of gloss, and, I think, an exuberance of temper. The two latter seem 
-as though they had grown on poor soil; they want lustre—surface, 
finish, hot-pressing; they are poor and meagre, suggestive of flocks 
of dingy oakum untwisted from ropes by convict hands. Out of each 
and all of such raw materials then it were idle to expect the same final 
amount of artistic golden beauty. 

To understand the principles whereon the imparting of this 
fashionable golden tint to hair is founded, it is necessary to revert to the 
chemistry of calcigenous metals. Most of the metals in this category, 
as I have already announced, when in solution yield a black tint by 
the reaction of hydrosulphuric acid (sulphuretted hydrogen), and still 
a few others by hydrosulphate of ammonia, iron being amongst the 
number of the latter. Two metals of this class, however, yield a golden- 
yellow colour under similar treatment; and this brings us to the point 
to which we have been tending. The metals in question are arsenic 
and cadmium; wherefore it should follow from application of the 
principles already expounded, that whereas a lead component applied 
to the hair under conditions indicated should cause blackness, an 
arsenical or cadmium compound should produce yellowness. Now, 
cadmium is, so far as a metal can be, innocuous; the character of 
arsenic we all know. It has the evil repute of being a violent poison, 
and that character it merits. To exaggerate the poisonous danger of 
arsenic, whether taken internally, or applied to the skin, or its fumes 
breathed, would be difficult. Yet, terrible to state, sclutions of this 
awful poison are slopped upon ladies’ heads when the cherished 
golden tint of hair is aimed at; and, worse still, sold to ladies for 
private domestic use. Recklessness could not well further go, even in 
the behests of fashion. Many cases of poisoning have already occurred 
from this cause, the origin unsuspected. What appears to me strange 
is, that cadmium compounds, though comparatively harmless and 
yielding a tint hardly less aureate than those evolved by arsenic, have 
not commonly, if at all, been employed as hair-dyes. The theory of 
this process of dyeing is identical with that already described under 
the head of dyeing black by lead compounds. The sulphuretted hy- 
drogen evolved reacts upon arsenic and cadmium, producing yellow, 
whereas it would have evolved black with a lead compound ; in this 
is all the difference. Evidently this process is inapplicable to hair 
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naturally dark until some preliminary bleaching has been adopted, 
Several fluids have the property of bleaching hair. Alkaline solutions 
bleach it to a certain extent; solution of chlorine, and the so-called 
chlorides of soda and of lime, more effectually. Solution of sulphurous 
acid will also bleach hair; so will solutions of bisulphate of magnesia 
and of lime; peroxide of hydrogen has acquired great celebrity under 
many imaginative names. Whatever process be had recourse to, the 
subsequent operation of yellow-tinting is prosecuted as already set 
forth. 

Copper solutions are sometimes used for imparting a tint to fair 
hair not very unlike a tint sometimes seen in natural beards and whis- 
kers. To understand the rationale of this use, we must again refer to 
our chemistry. Ifa copper solution be tested with a solution of prus- 
siate of potash (ferrocyanide of potassium), a brown tint, condensing 
into a precipitate of the same colour if the solution be strong, results. 
Solutions of three other metals—viz. titanium, uranium, and molybde- 
rum—yield a similar tint under similar treatment; but I am not aware 
that either metal of the group save copper has been ever employed as 
the basis of a hair-dye. Our ideal laboratory experiments have shown 
that the mordant, or second application, must be solution of prussiate 
of potash. Hair moistened with sulphate-of-copper solution first, and 
prussiate of potash solution to follow immediately, turns brown; as to 
the precise tint of brown evolved, it is exactly that of old Spanish 
mahogany. De gustibus non disputandum: the process is easy, let 
those who like use it. 

For the dyeing brown of small tufts of hair such as whiskers, 
moustachios, and imperials, solution of the chloride of gold might be 
used, but I am not aware that it ever is used. I have tried it experi- 
mentally, and find the result to be more satisfactory than of most 
hair-dyes. Chloride of gold, however, has the disadvantage of acting 
as a substantive colour. It needs no second application or mordant, 
and it dyes both skin and hair alike. Treating of arsenical solutions 
applied as hair-dyes, I allowed the reader to infer that they acted by 
virtue of the naturally evolved sulphuretted hydrogen alone, needing 
no second application. That is, indeed, the fact, if people so like to 
employ them ; but artists using these terrible things have usually the 
sagacity to employ hydrosulphate of ammonia as a mordant, whereby 
the effect is sooner gained, and the chances of absorption through 
prolonged application to the skin diminished. 

Any paper on hair cosmetics would be imperfect that should omit 
to specify certain body paints, not dyes at all, that are frequently used 
to impart colour to facial hair—beards, moustachios, and whiskers. 
These things are crude and unphilosophical; they hardly merit our 
regard. Any possible powder may be mingled with grease and applied 
to the hair this way—washing-blue, were the aspirant so minded, or 
chimney-soot, or black-lead, or brick-dust. There is actually no limit 
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to this sort of application. The individual’s taste is all in all. The 
repertory is large; he may please himself; and he had better please 
himself, for that will comprise the sum-total of all the pleasure his 
art is calculated to beget. 

And thus do we conclude the subject of hair-dyes. It is a silly 
practice, and withal prejudicial. Even the most innocent applications 
known to this end do some harm, and the use of arsenical hair-dyes is 
too terrible to think about. Better remain as we are than have re- 
course to these stupid disfigurements. In respect to the modern whim 
of imparting golden hues to the brown hair of brunettes, it is strongly 
to be advised that the brunette pay regard to the unities: let her get 
into a chlorine bath, and bleach her skin to match, by all means. If 
a negro can be bleached, then a brunette @ fortiort. It would be pain- 
ful ; but what lady heeds pain inflicted at the beck of fashion ? 

J. SCOFFERN, M.B. 
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THAT was my fortune. This is no dream, no romance. I set down the 
simple truth, strange as it will appear to many. During a portion of 
my life that was my income—a million sterling per minute—secured to 
me by papers held inmy own hands. Neverhad I conceived of so much 
wealth as those papers entitled me to, and even as I read them I did 
not believe in their reality. They were real, nevertheless. So was the 
fortune. So, I am persuaded now, were the circumstances, romantic as 
they seemed, under which I gained and Jost it. 

The money came to me under the will of old Rodney Gauntlett. 
Everybody in the City knew him in his lifetime—knew him as a shrewd, 
active, hot-tempered man, and called him “old,” while he was yet in 
his prime. As far as my memory goes back, he justified the epithet. 
He looked old, withered, dried up, yet there was plenty of life in him, 
as those found who crossed his path, or tried to overreach him in the 
business transactions that took him every day into the chief places of 
resort in the City. His black eyes burnt under frost-white brows, and, 
when contradicted or opposed, the purple blood would rush into his 
cadaverous cheeks, or swell the veins in his forehead, till he was fearful 
to look at. 

At ordinary times he was mild and gentle. Except that he was 
always absorbed in business, he might have been kind and tender. To 
me he sometimes was so. If he ever unbent, it was to his little Julie, 
as he called me, and that was more often, I think, when I had grown 
out of my childhood and become a woman, and so more of a companion 
to him. In my younger life, I remember fancying that he avoided, and 
even regarded me with dislike. It might have been so. There was no 
apparent reason why he should regard me in any other light. I was 
only, as I knew quite soon enough, the child of an old friend—one 
Colonel Anthony Wyvern—whom he had adopted out of charity. 

Having so adopted me, he did his duty by me. All admitted that ; 
the praise of him in that particular rang as a ceaseless peean in his ears 
—and in mine. And I was daily bidden to take note how good he was, 
how loving and how generous; and what infinite return, by way of good- 
ness, gratitude, docility, perseverance, and I know not what other vir- 
tues, all this demanded at my hands. I am afraid I sometimes wished 
he had been less to me, so that there might have been some hope of my 
being to him what it was declared my duty to become. 

I tried my best, however; and he, I believe, was satisfied. Ours 
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was not a very lively home. Our house was an old one that had held 
its own in the City when the City had even its palaces. But in the long 
course of time it had yielded, foot by foot, to encroachments on all 
sides, until it was fairly bricked-in, and utterly lost to public gaze. It 
could only be reached by means of a passage through another house, 
which had planted its great broad back right in front of our windows, 
and so obstructed our view and shut out our light. This want of light 
was what I always most severely felt ; for the rooms were large, lofty, 
and proportionately gloomy ; and there was one with a painted ceiling 
that I dared not enter, for the figures, gaunt and writhing, always 
seemed alive up there in the gloom, and that notion haunted even my 
dreams. 

Old Rodney Gauntlett’s own rooms were on the ground-floor; they 
were like dungeons, but he never saw them so. All the year round he 
breakfasted and dined by candle-light; yellow wax-lights, in old plated 
candelabra, red as copper, were always lit for him night and morning. 
That was his fancy, and like all his other habits, had taken firm root 
in him. 

Bridget and I lived upstairs. Bridget, by the way, was our one 
domestic—housekeeper, nurse, and general servant in one. She was 
as old as her master. Thin white locks peeped out from under her 
mob-cap bound round with a black ribbon, and shone like silver. Her 
skin was yellow and wrinkled; her hands suggested claws, they were so 
hard and fleshless. But she had an eye bright and true as a hawk’s; it 
defied age. Bridget was my good friend and almost sole companion. 
If I could have wished her other than she was, it would have been in 
respect of her sense of Rodney Gauntlett’s goodness to me, and of the 
hard measure of gratitude she thought proper to exact from my un- 
happy self in return. In this respect she was unflinching. I was never 
suffered to forget that I subsisted on charity, or that persons so circum- 
stanced had no rights—they had only duties. 

As I was saying, our rooms were upstairs; they were three in num- 
ber, and formed the whole of the second-floor. My share comprised 
a very large bedroom, that had been a reception-room in the old times, 
and a smaller apartment opening out of it. Bridget’s chamber was out- 
side mine, her door close to the top of the great staircase; so that sleep- 
ing there she, in a manner, kept watch and ward over me. 

The smaller room, in which I lived, was like a room borrowed from 
the last century. It was wainscoted, and had a high mantelpiece 
carved over with Cupids engaged in festooning heavy wreaths about it. 
Above, there was an oval glass, slanting forward so that it reflected all 
below it, only a fraction of its surface being hidden by a small clock, 
on which it appeared to rest. The furniture was in keeping: tables 
with curved legs and brass handles and fittings; chairs with oval backs 
and striped moreen cushions; escritoires with drawers, and Indian jars 
—all these were conspicuous. But most conspicuous of all was a 
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Japanese cabinet, very large and cumbrous, black as ebony, with quaint 
figures in gold and dead colours, in slight relief. It must once have 
been very costly; but was now out of repair, and was only used as a 
receptacle for papers. 

I never recall my room without a thought of this cabinet. It is 
especially associated with the first visit of a friend of Rodney Gaunt- 
lett’s, who afterwards came often to the old house—far oftener than I 
cared to see him. I recall that visit like a dream. I seem to see my- 
self, a pale, slim girl, with hair of a reddish hue, so thick that it will 
never keep its place in any knot into which I twist it, but is always 
hanging about my shoulders, studded with hair-pins. "Tis evening, and 
I am close to the window, straining my eyes over a book in the failing 
light. The book touches me deeply, and I am conscious that my eye- 
lids are red, and that there are tears on my cheeks. While I am thus 
absorbed, the door opens, and Bridget enters, bearing in one hand one of 
the old plated candelabra with wax-lights flaring in it, and so preceding 
two other persons. One is Rodney Gauntlett himself; the other a 
stranger—a fine, tall, square-shouldered man, with an olive face, black 
eyes, and shining white teeth. As I give a scared look, and toss back 
my cumbrous hair, it is Mr. Gauntlett who says, pointing to the 
stranger, “ Mr. Hugh Dimsdale, my dear, an esteemed friend of mine.” 
Wholly unused to visitors, I am confused; but mutter something to 
the purpose, and am conscious of having my hand squeezed in a broad 
palm, and held there, a trifle—only a trifle—longer than I feel to be 
necessary. The memory of what follows is made up of three incidents: 
the impression that Mr. Gauntlett is gayer and brighter than I have 
ever seen him before; that Mr. Hugh is embarrassingly polite; and this 
further, that whenever I catch his eyes wandering, it is always in the 
direction of the Japanese cabinet, which appears to have a strange 
fascination for him. 

That night’s introduction was, as I have said, followed by many a 
visit on the part of Mr. Hugh Dimsdale. It was not long before he 
declared himself my devoted admirer, and begged me to regard him as 
a suitor for my hand. My patron, too, hinted as delicately as he could 
that such an arrangement would be gratifying to him. As for Bridget, 
she declared him to be the finest gentleman in the whole world, and 
was perpetually regarding me with her head on one side and her hands 
raised in a sort of ecstasy of admiration at my good fortune. 

But I received him coldly; I could not like him; his coming chilled 
my heart. The touch of his hand distressed me so that I dreamed of 
it in the night, and woke up with a shudder. 

Still he came and came. I had a suspicion that he knew how I 
loathed him, and gloried in his power to inflict the torture of his 
presence on me; gloried still more in suggesting a further horror. 

“Am I never to prove my love by showing how happy I can make 
you?” he would ask. 
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“ T am very happy,” would be my cold reply. 

“ But as my wife? Ah, if we could only realise the future I have 
planned !” 

“The present amply contents me.” 

So it went on. 

At last he lost all patience, and grew fairly angry with me. When- 
ever we met, his words were harsh and his looks threatening. I could 
not endure this, and, in one passionate outburst, bade him begone and 
trouble me no farther. 

“T will never be your wife,” I said. ‘I will die first. I hate you. 
Leave me!” 

He obeyed; but there was a malignant glitter in his eyes as he 
strode from the room; and I saw that he bit his thin lips to bleeding 
to keep in the words with which he would have cursed me. 

For more than a month I saw him no more. This might have 
surprised me; but during the latter part of that time I had no leisure 
to give a thought to him. My benefactor was taken ill. It was the 
winter time, and he was seized with a slight cold, of which he took 
no heed until inflammation followed; and he was soon really ill. Even 
then he would not deem himself an invalid, would not see a doctor, 
or give up his daily pursuits. Within a week he was worn to a shadow; 
his eyes sank, his shoulders rounded, and a cough tore fiercely at his 
lungs. I was terrified; but he only laughed at my fears, and declared 
that he would soon be better. 

On the eighth night of his illness I sat late in my room. I could 
hear him coughing below; but Bridget had brought a message that 
he was busy over his papers, and did not care to be intruded on. 
Having given this message, and assured me he had all he could need 
for the night, she had gone to bed. I was wretched, for I felt certain 
he was very ill and needed advice. Sitting there over the dying em- 
bers, I half persuaded myself to go to him, in spite of his message, 
and entreat him to comply with my wishes in this respect. But he 
was not a man whose will could be thwarted, or who was open to 
persuasion. So I tried to bethink me of some friend to whom I 
might appeal—someone who had influence over him, One name alone 
suggested itself—the hateful name of Hugh Dimsdale. At the bare 
suggestion of it I cowered over the grate with a shudder. But it 
seemed to act as a spell; under its influence thoughts crowded upon 
me, my mind grew morbidly active, and soon I was almost lost to 
consciousness in the bewildering perplexities of my own reflections. 

For an hour I might have brooded thus. When I at length started, 
as out of a vision, I was conscious of a chilliness, and of its being very 
late. I put my hand to my waist for my watch. It wanted three 
minutes to two. Was that right by the clock on the mantelpiece? 
I asked myself. Instinctively I looked up. The leaning oval glass 
reflected me as I sat. I saw my own face and figure; and I saw 
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more. There was another face looking over my shoulder — another 
figure standing at my back! 

Yes, clearly and unmistakably I saw my benefactor, Rodney Gaunt- 
lett, standing there, and bending over me with a strange pitying look 
in his face. 

“ You here, sir!” I cried, turning round frightened—I knew not why. 

There was no answer. 

I half rose. 

As I did so, the form receded from me. It went slowly, with the 
shuffling gait of an enfeebled man. The face was toward me even 
when there was the width of the room between us. Then it turned 
away. It turned toward the Japanese cabinet; and I saw an up- 
lifted forefinger beckoning me to observe what followed. The move- 
ment was so natural, so real, that it scared away the fears which were 
beginning to paralyse me. 

“ Speak to me, sir!” I cried out, stepping forward as I spoke. “ Or 
if you are too ill—” 

The finger was raised again ; this time as if to silence me. Then 
the face half turned. I could catch the expression of the eyes, and 
followed them. They seemed to single out a spot—a rose-bud in the 
flower-pattern of the cabinet—and then the pointing finger went 
straight to that spot. 

Unless I dreamed, the bud yielded under the pressure of the finger- 
tip! 

I saw it sink and spring back to its place. Then almost instantly, 
a long narrow panel fell out and dropped on the ground. 

“You wish to show me the secret of this?” I gasped, looking up 
from the spot where the panel lay. 

To my dismay I addressed vacancy. The figure was gone! 

My alarm was intense. Had I seen the ghost of Rodney Gauntlett? 
My conviction was that I had. Yet the finger had touched the spring, 
the rose-bud had yielded, and there was the result before me! Could 
a spirit have done that? Ifso, for what purpose? While, more dead 
than alive, I asked of myself this second question, my eyes involuntarily 
turned toward that part of the cabinet from which the panel had 
dropped. A small aperture had been laid bare; evidently a secret 
recess; and what it contained was clearly revealed to my gaze. 

It was a folded paper. 

Here again was something real and tangible. It helped me to fight 
against the conviction that what I had seen was supernatural; though 
my frame shook with the terror of a ghostly visitation. With a tremu- 
lous hand I snatched at the paper and tore it open. Casting my eyes 
hurriedly over it, I saw that it was a will—Rodney Gauntlett’s will. 
Through a mass of blurred letters, I gathered that by means of it he 
revoked all former wills; and then I lighted on these words, glowing, 
as they seemed, in letters of fire: 
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“«__ all my real and personal esiate, amounting at this present 
writing to three millions sterling, to Julia Gauntlett, otherwise known and 
designated by me as Julia Wyvern, my own true and lawful daughter——” 

I could read no more. The words swam before my eyes. 

What! Was I Rodney Gauntlett’s own child? Was it a fiction 
that he had reared me out of the love he bore his old friend? What 
mystery was here? What could have prompted so strange, so cruel 
a course? And now, why did he seek to atone for all by securing 
to me a fortune vast beyond computation ? 

These questions crowded to my lips. The awe, the marvel, the 
mystery of what was passing confounded me. My only proof of the 
reality of all was the crackling of the paper I grasped in my hand. 
That was real, that, and the cabinet from which I had taken it. Yes; 
and hark! The great bell of St. Paul’s was chiming. Real enough, 
that. I stood and counted the quarter-chimes; and then the first 
for the hour—One ; the second—Two. 

As the last echo died away, I glanced again at the will. In the act 
of doing so, and stooping my head for the purpose, I suddenly fell 
heavily forward with a crashing sound in my ears. A blow had been 
dealt from behind, by an unseen hand, and under the force of it I 
dropped bleeding and senseless. 


More than a week had elapsed before the sense of life returned to 
me. I was in my own bed, and Bridget’s kindly face was bending 
over me. Pain racked my brow, and I was conscious of having suffered 
intensely. It was some time before I was permitted to ask questions, 
or to receive information as to what had happened. At length Bridget 
gratified my curiosity to an extent. 

She informed me that my patron, Rodney Gauntlett, had died on 
the night to which I have alluded, at three minutes to two, as nearly 
as Bridget could calculate, she being then the only person in the house 
except myself. Her reason for fixing the hour was, that at three min- 
utes to two—the time at which the house-clock gave ‘“ warning”—she 
being startled by a strange noise, had gone into his room only to find 
him dead in his chair. While there, a sound overhead apprised her of 
my fall, and at the same moment St. Paul’s struck two. On rushing 
upstairs, she had found me on the floor where I had fallen, as she sup- 
posed, in hurrying to the sick man’s aid, and with the back of my head 
bleeding. 

At this stage I interrupted her with two questions of the utmost 
moment to me. Was she quite certain that there was no person in 
the house besides ourselves? She was quite certain. Did she observe 
anything peculiar about the Japanese cabinet, or see any paper on the 
floor? No. 

These answers startled me. It was hard to believe that I had been 
dreaming, and yet was it not more probable than that all of which I 
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seemed to have a remembrance should really have happened? The 
apparition, the will, the enormous fortune, the disclosure of my rela- 
tionship to Gauntlett, the brutal attack by which I was overpowered— 
who would believe in the reality of these things? How could I even 
believe in them myself? It was well-nigh impossible: yet it had all 
been so real, so terribly real to me, that I could not forego belief in it 
without a struggle. 

However, I kept my own counsel. I said nothing to Bridget; 
nothing to the doctor when he came. In time I formed this further 
resolution—I would say nothing unless my impressions received some 
confirmation through subsequent events. One such confirmation they 
did receive—it was a very startling one. When Rodney Gauntlett’s 
will came to be read, it was found that his fortune exceeded all belief. 
He had been money-grubbing and speculating all his life, but no one 
suspected that he had died worth—three millions of money! His will 
disclosed that fact for the first time. When I heard the words I 
fainted. Here was a corroboration of what I had discovered in my 
dream, or whatever it was, so strong that it utterly overpowered me. 
Unless I had read it in the paper I took from the Japanese cabinet, 
how could I have thought of that sum? Such a thing was beyond 
coincidence ; and when I came to myself, I eagerly demanded a sight 
of the will. It was handed to me, and one glance dispelled all my 
illusions. It was not written on the paper I had seen, and it contained 
no mention of my relationship to the testator. My name was there, 
but only for an annuity of three hundred pounds for life. The bulk of 
the vast fortune was left in other ways, a very large slice falling to the 
share of the man I detested and had rejected, Hugh Dimsdale. 


Time passed on. I had quitted the old house. All I have related 
had become a thing of memory. Bridget was dead. Hugh Dimsdale 
had gone I knew not where—to the Indies I had heard, but neither 
knew nor cared. I was receiving my annuity, and enjoying a simple 
country life, over which the shadows of the past fell lightly. In the 
process of time I had almost persuaded myself out of the reality of 
what I long held as the mystery of my life. 

One winter evening an adventure occurred to me. 

I was returning home from a long walk. Tired, and anxious to 
reach my cottage before dark, I took a short cut through a field ad- 
joining a farm. In that field were several stacks of hay and corn, and 
as I passed these I saw that a group of persons, evidently from the 
farm itself, were bending over some object lying on the ground. My 
curiosity was aroused. I quitted the path, and went towards them. 
As they moved aside on my drawing near, I saw that it was a man 
who was the object of their attention—a squalid man in the rags of a 
beggar. He was ill, haggard, starving—yet I could not mistake that 
face, 
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“ Hugh Dimsdale!” I exclaimed aloud. 

He shuddered as he lay, then looked up feebly, shading his eyes 
with a tremulous hand. With that hand he then beckoned me to his 
side. Too weak to speak aloud, it was only by drawing my ear towards 
his mouth that he could make me understand what he had to say. It 
took this form : 

“ Julia Gauntlett,—for that is your true, right name,—I robbed you 
ofall. I did it. Yes, yes: no need to hide it now. I knew Gaunt- 
lett’s last will was hidden in that cabinet—knew it from the first; 
knew its purport, and strove to make you mine in consequence. Had 
you consented, we should have shared the old man’s millions—you and 
I. You rejected me, and I had recourse to other means to get the 
later will destroyed, so that I might benefit by a former one under 
which I was entitled. I was in the house when he died, his life 
shortened by my means. I passed from his room to yours, when I had 
made sure of the old will that left me so much. I came upon you as 
you read the will you had found—the true will, in which he had acknow- 
ledged you as his child, and left you all. It was I who struck you 
down and secured that paper. I swear to you that this is the truth.” 

“ But tell me,” I cried, “what do you know of my father’s motive 
in disowning me—of my mother—” 

“ Nothing.” 

« And this other will?” 

“Destroyed. Consumed in the flames. The fortune can never be 
yours.” 

They were his last words, spoken with his stiffening lips—and they 
were true. Without the will, it was impossible for me to gain one 
penny more of my father’s princely fortune than I now enjoy. The 
wealth he had designed as a recompense for the wrong he had done me 
—Heaven alone knows why !—had flowed away into other channels, 
and could never be recovered. I had held the right to it for three 
minutes only: from the moment of his death—that in which he had 
appeared to me—until the villain’s hand snatched it away. Only for 
three minutes out of a whole lifetime; but during that space my in- 
come exceeded that of any potentate in the world. It was at the rate 
of a million a minute. 





THE MOUNTAIN OF MICHELET 


He who undertakes to write about the mountain undertakes to write 
about the world; and, indeed, not only is every mountain a little world 
in itself, but how are the grand chains of the Himalayas, the Andes, 
the Rocky Mountains, and the Alps, to be considered apart from the 
deep heart of the globe, which has thrown them up to the surface, and 
with which they are in living contact? M. Michelet was the last per- 
son of all others to omit contemplating the mountain in its place in the 
order of nature, in the bosom of /erra parens, and to endeavour not only 
to characterise it as a prominent feature of the mighty planet which 
whirls us about the sun in never-ending ellipses, but to derive from it 
what sort of a soul it is which animates our common mother, —for 
“ Mens agitat molem” is the device of M. Michelet for all nature. He 
has discovered a soul in birds, in fishes, and in insects, and he now finds 
souls in trees and in plants, and gives the earth likewise a soul and a 
personality. 

Very contemptuous, indeed, is M. Michelet of city people, who laugh 
at the notion of trees and plants having souls. He says humanity for 
six thousand years believed that trees had souls. Did the Greeks not 
believe in hamadryads? Was Xerxes not in love with a plane-tree? Did 
Adonis not weep after death in a pine? Was Narcissus not changed 
into a flower? Have not Persians and Tartars and Arabs worshipped 
trees ; and do not some people worship them still? And why should 
not M. Michelet worship trees, since he tells us he has found among 
them the “golden bough” of Virgil, with which he too, like another 
pious Aineas, has been brought back to upper air, safe and sound, from 
Hades and the habitations of the dead? ~ 

Indeed, if trees are to be worshipped anywhere, it should certainly 
be on mountains, where they perform the part of saviours and protectors 
of the dwellers of the valleys, and of all things below them. In Switzer- 
land, as is well known, forests in certain places are religiously respected 
as the defenders of houses and hamlets from avalanches; and there is a 
belief in some parts, immortalised by Schiller in his William Tell, that 
if a hand is so impious as to assault one guardian tree of such a sacred 
forest, it will grow out of the grave when its owner is dead. As for the 
earth, M. Michelet argues, how shall we be so presumptuous as to de- 
clare it has no soul and no individuality? Has not science proved that 
there is no barrier between the animal and vegetable world ? and does 
it not do its best to prove there is no barrier between the vegetable and 
mineral world likewise ? Milk can be extracted from flints, and alcohol 
from pebbles. Crystals grow, and continents are being rapidly built 
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up by the polypi of the Pacific Sea. The deep hills of chalk are but the 
dead bodies of infusoria heaped up together. All Paris is built up of 
animal matter. That animal plant, half rock itself, the polypus, is, in 
M. Michelet’s view, but a copy in miniature ofthe earth, which works 
with a perfect consciousness of what it is about, and has produced these 
habitable continents, with their varieties of mountain, valley, and 
plain, after as regular laws and as beautiful an order as is to be ob- 
served in astronomy; and he quite envies Von Humboldt the long 
hours of mute adoration which he passed in the georama (a terrestrial 
theatre, like Wyld’s Globe formerly in Leicester-square), where the 
spectator stood in the centre of a sphere, with the external crust of the 
earth turned outside in, and the grand chains of mountains and the 
magnificent outlines of continents all spread around the observer. 

How shall we begin the history of the mountain? We are almost 
under the necessity of beginning, with M. Michelet, like L’Intime in 
Les Plaideurs, “ Avant la naissance du monde et la création;” and itis not 
permitted to cry out with George Dandin, “Avocat ah! passons au dé- 
luge;” for M. Michelet makes very light work of creation, and says that 
which was an enigma for the middle ages is now simple enough, and 
that creation is nothing more than the energy of life which we see 
still all around us: like Topsy, the world is inwardly “specting she 
growed.” The world, he says, had never any reason to be impatient 
in her growth, since she had eternity before her for her work, and 
she was quite capable of doing it all for herself; and that there is 
no need of supposing with Scrope that a runaway star or two came in 
occasionally to give it a fillip by collision, and that the playful tail of 
some wild colt of a comet has given it occasional spasms and con- 
vulsions. 

The earth, according to the latest conclusions of science, is no longer 
to be regarded as a molten globe with an outside skin of solid matter, 
which would present, if cut in halves, much the same sort of appearance 
as the inner side of a divided orange; but it is supposed now to have a 
solid rocky skeleton or main structure, with numerous cavities filled 
up with the fiery fluid which explodes in the volcano. The mountain- 
ranges too are now generally considered not to have been raised, as Elie 
de Beaumont’s theory was, by the revolutionary methods of violent crises 
and catastrophes; we are by degrees becoming more peaceful in our 
scientific notions ; and gradual transformation, such as the Englishman 
loves in his Constitution, appears also to be the general method of 
nature. This is the result of the observations and theories of Goethe, 
Geoffroi Saint-Hilaire, Oken, Darwin, and Lyell. We observe the 
growth of the world now as we would that of an elephant or a whale, 
says M. Michelet ; and geology is but a section of natural history. 

We have no time at present to lose ourselves and our readers 
amid the jungles and gigantic ferns of the Himalayas, and to drag the 
readers of Belgravia after us down the craters of Chimborazo or the 
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Gununy Tenger, but will confine ourselves to the mountain region, the 
best-known and the best-loved by all, the Alps—which, pace the Pyrenees, 
we think M. Michelet is right in declaring to be more beautiful, more 
worthy of our love, than all mountain ranges in the world. For have 
they not their delightful lakes, which give life and light and space 
to the valleys, and double the splendours and the altitudes of their 
snowy peaks? Besides which, one capital point always to be considered 
about a mountain is, not what is its absolute, but what is its apparent 
height? Does it give you the impression of loftiness equal to its eleva- 
tion? For the first duty of a mountain is to keep up appearances, and 
to give us sublime and esthetic impressions to the utmost of its capa- 
bilities; and tried by this rule our beloved Alps are the very best-be- 
haved of mountains in the whole world. 

Our tourists usually commit the mistake of going to see Mont Blanc 
first ; which is entirely a wilful error on their part, since Mont Blanc 
lives, as Michelet says, quite like a hermit, shut up in his own valley ; 
if you want to see him, you must do like Mahomet, and go to the 
mountain—on no side will you come upon him unawares, as you may 
on Monte Rosa or the Ortler Spitz ; he forms no part of a chain, as they 
do. If you go to see the Matterhorn, you cannot fail to see Monte 
Rosa, and the high-road of that splendid pass, the Stelvio, passes under 
the foot of the Ortler Spitz, which towers up before the traveller in a 
starry-pointing pyramid of ice and snow. But to see Mont Blanc, you 
must either go a long journey up the cwls-de-sac of the Allée Blanche, 
or the valley of Chamouni, or you must climb to the top of the Col de 
Balme or the Col de la Seigne. 

Much wiser would it be, as a rule, to reserve the highest mountain 
till the last, to begin Alpine experience with Lucerne and the Righi; 
then to take Grindelwald and the magnificent panorama of the Ober- 
land Alps from the Faulhorn; then to take Zermat and the Riffel, 
and the still grander scene from the Cérner Grat of the amphitheatre of 
snowy mountains shut in by the towering long-necked sphinx-like form 
of the Matterhorn on the one side, and the rugged aerial edge of Monte 
Rosa on the other, and to reserve Mont Blanc as a separate final study, 
when the experience already acquired of mountain scenery will enable 
the visitor to approach the solitary giant with a duly-educated critical 
mountain-judgment. 

However, there must always be some disadvantage from whatever 
side one begins a tour of the Alps, and one will have to retrace one’s 
steps on more than one occasion. Perhaps the disadvantage of be- 
ginning by way of Lucerne is, that it will spoil you somewhat for the 
Lake of Geneva; for the sublimity and austerity of the Lake of Lu- 
cerne, the rugged shoreless crags, buttresses, and escarpments of rock 
which pen-in the blue waters of the Lake of Uri, impress their grand 
forms so deeply on the mind, that the more expansive but tamer 
beauties of the Lake of Geneva suffer somewhat by comparison. Those 
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who prefer a softer style of beauty in scenery will, however, find the 
Italian lakes more admirable than anything in Switzerland; and the 
most delicious contrast to Lucerne is offered by the Lake of Como, 
the queen among the more delicate lake-beauties. 

The lakes indeed, as we have said, endow the Swiss Alps with an 
elemental charm which no other mountains possess in the same degree 
or variety. They are scattered among the mountains like a broken 
necklace of sapphires and emeralds. M. Michelet calls them the eyes 
of the Alps; and indeed mountain scenery without water has a painful, 
blind, eyeless appearance. 

The Swiss lakes are so many mirrors in which the mountains can 
admire themselves, which double the effect of light and sky, and add a 
twofold glory to the magnificence of mountain line and form. A lake 
has always a charm which is not shared either by the river or by the 
ocean. The river flows ever onwards in its restless course, and typifies 
the fleeting state of existence; and the ocean may oppress us with its 
eternal symbolism of infinity ; but the lake, the little finite inland sea, 
conveys an idea of repose and security and sequestered being which 
is always enchanting. Even lakes on plains have some of this fasci- 
nation about them; but the effect is indefinitely increased if the lake 
is set in such a frame of mountains as those of Como, as those which 
protect with their craggy precipitous flanks the little gem of the 
Kénigsee in Bavaria, the finest of all the northern lakes on a minia- 
ture scale, just as the Lago d’Orta is the prettiest of the southern. 

What, says M. Michelet, is the duty of the lake? what function 
does it fulfil in the general economy of European natural agencies ? 
His reply is expressed in the idiomatic language of the mountaineers : 
it has to receive the savage water,—/eau sauvage,—and make living 
water of it. The savage water is the whitish, gritty, cold, pasty water 
which is drained out of the death of the glacier, which roars along in 
its violent course over rock and stone, tearing along and sweeping 
up in a wildly-leaping torrent masses of triturated rock and rubble— 
a cold, unsympathising, deathly, horrible liquid, of which the chamois- 
hunters will not drink, and which it would be cruelty to offer even to a 
plant. This milky, poisonous fluid comes rushing madly into the lake, 
is received into its genial bosom, and there it deposes the white, sepul- 
chral, pasty opacity of its wild nature, is baptised in light and air, and 
finally emerges from the lake a blue, laughing, transparent, sparkling 
stream, to begin a new life, and carry to every quarter of Europe fer- 
tility and delight. 

One could hardly devise a better summer tour than to take one of 
the great rivers like the Rhone at its mouth, and hunt it upwards, 
across the Lake of Geneva, to its glaciers in the central Alps. One 
would then be in a fit mood for feeling the stupendous, beneficent 
influence of this mighty mountain-chain, which rightly represents the 
heart of Europe ; from which the waters of life are distributed through- 
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out the Continent in as regular a circulation as that of the veins of the 
human body, and whither it comes back again, wafted by all the winds 
of heaven, to replenish the unexhausted springs; and where a slight 
variation in a single gust of wind often determines whether a rain- 
cloud shall discharge its tribute so as to reach the Euxine or the Ger- 
man Ocean, so near do the Po and the Rhone and the Inn and the 
Rhine rise together in their sources. The Alps, indeed, are the reser- 
voir of Europe: they form a bank of inexhaustible munificence, which 
collects all the stray vapours of the liquid element of life floating 
about in the atmosphere, stores them up in their slopes and in their 
caverns, or hides them in their crevices as in the pores of a mighty 
sponge, and then distributes them equitably to the four quarters of the 
Continent. The south wind and the west wind come charged with the 
vapours of the Mediterranean and the Atlantic, and make their deposit 
here in deep layers of snow, from which they are liberated by the warm 
breath of the Desert wind, the Féhn (the Sirocco, the Simoom), which 
rides ‘swiftly from the Sahara across the Mediterranean, and enters 
upon the fulfilment of its spring-duties with boisterous violence. The 
arrival of this yearly African visitor is not unfrequently signalised by 
immense catastrophes. The demon breath of the great Wizard of the 
Sahara changes, as with the touch of enchantment, the whole aspect of 
the Alps, dissolves deep layers of snow with inconceivable rapidity, 
and loosens the icy chains and bonds which hold whole continents of 
ice and snow together, and sends them roaring and crashing in ava- 
lanches down the steep sides of the mountains, sometimes sweeping 
whole forests of sturdy pines away with them like straws, and over- 
whelming valleys and hamlets in irresistible desolation. These, how- 
ever, are but exceptional tricks played by the Féhn. His ordinary 
play is to launch down enormous blocks of stone from mountain- 
heights, and send them spinning like cannon-balls down slope and glacier 
and torrent; he tears off, in his wild play, the roofs of the chalets, while 
the cow lows and bellows in panic in her stall, and all nature is ina 
state of terror until the grand transformation-scene be effected, and 
the decorations of spring be fairly in place on the stage, disencumbered 
of the snows of winter. Eight months of accumulation of snow are 
then swept away by the indomitable Féhn into the roaring, foaming, 
fleecy torrents; the grassy slopes become green once more, and the 
Alpine plants start up again to begin their brief career of summer 
triumph and felicity. Nowhere in the world can the feeling of the 
rejuvenescence of the earth in spring be so intense as in the high Alpine 
regions ; the jubilant satisfaction of every living thing, from the pine 
down to the blue gentian and campanula, must be witnessed to be 
believed. The rivulets and torrents all join in one mighty symphony 
of exultation ; the flowers have a fresh beauty and odour more fine 
and sweet than those of the valleys; the small bright butterflies 
twinkle and glisten in the sunlight; the marmots whistle and call out 
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to each other that a new good time has come for them; and the herd- 
bells tinkle with a clear, lingering, loving sound, such as one hears 
nowhere else but in the uncontaminated air of the upper Alpine valleys 
in the spring season. 

Yet the sentiment of the inhabitants of these regions towards their 
Alpine fatherland is not one of simple love and attachment: there is a 
good deal of superstition and terror in their manner of regarding these 
regions full of death and destruction, rigour and mystery, as well as of 
enchantment. How few of the mountains and mountain-gorges have a 
well-omened name! Have we not the Maladetta, the Shreckhorn, the 
Finster-Aar-horn? and how many Devil’s-gorges and Devil’s-bridges are 
to be found in all mountainous districts? The famous galleries of the 
Simplon give M. Michelet himself the notion of a cloister for evil spirits. 
Does the Jungfrau represent a benignant lady, or is she not rather like 
the terrible virgin queen of the Scandinavian legend, who sits withdrawn 
deep in her awful fortress, whose bastions are mountains of crystal, with 
a blazing crown of gigantic diamonds on her brow, and with gnomes for 
attendants, who keep her treasures in caverns of ice and snow? The 
adventurous spirits who advance near her retreat are drawn on with 
irresistible fascination, and she laughs ironically at their endeavours, 
in tones more bitter than the icy blasts of winter. Nevertheless they 
pass on; they arrive at her fatal couch, and there they perish in her 
icy embraces, and remain as trophies of her supernatural power, sleep- 
ing an eternal sleep by the side of their everlasting crystal bride. Few 
of the mountains, as we say, have a well-omened name; but decidedly 
the prettiest of all is that of the Engelberg, or Hill of Angels. 

The above Scandinavian legend characterises very well the un- 
governable attraction which the mountain-summit exercises upon the 
wanderers on these heights. Why are they drawn up thus irrepressibly 
to the top of the mountain-peak which has thus fascinated them? “The 
sublime is almost always the useless,” says M. Michelet-—on monte pour 
monter. Raymond, who was the first to scale the Maladetta, wandered 
restlessly for years about the lower peaks and gorges of the mountain 
to find a path to the summit. The shepherds in the valleys, who 
saw a small dark form moving along the upper crests of the mountain 
with the evil name, said, “C’est un esprit.” No one feels this fascination 
more than the chamois-hunter : as soon as he has engaged himself in 
pursuit of a chamois, a true chamois-hunter must kill it, or perish 
himself. He will follow it for days; no danger will check him—no 
abyss, no gulf, no unknown glacier with unfathomable crevices and 
depths of cavern below ; wherever he finds the light-blue marks of the 
small hoofs of the little horned demon before him, there he must go. 
“‘ My father died so,” said a chamois-hunter to Saussure; “ and I must 
die so too.” And he kept his word in three months. 

There are also legends of treasures of all kinds in these inaccessible 
regions, which have lured the mountaineers to their ruin. Jacques Bal- 
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mat, after having found the path up Mont Blane, perished in this way 
quite alone. He was ingulfed, while treasure-seeking, by a glacier, which 
gave up his remains forty years later, having carried them down to the 
valley. 

The crawling of the glacier too—that Alpine riddle which aroused 
the indomitable scientific curiosity of a Forbes and a Tyndall—who can 
tell how immense a part it has played in the history of the world ? how 
it has pulverised mountains and rocks, and prepared the soil for culti- 
vation. But have the glaciers done the main part of their labours? Are 
they driven back for ever to the rocky fastnesses of their birthplace ? or 
are they ever again to invade the world, overrun Europe, and cover the 
globe with a mountainous mantle of ice? One can only say it might 
be so. Do not some astronomers tell us. that the moon is a worn-out 
planet, fallen into the glacier condition, with nothing alive on its sur- 
face or within it but its voleanoes; a world with a solid crust of ice, 
and sublunar fire leaping up from time to time from gaping gigantic 
ulcerous craters. 

But to study the Alps further from an economical or scientific point 
of view would take us beyond our intentions: we prefer to call to mind 
here their perhaps greater value to Europe as a means of sanitary and 
moral regeneration. The mountain and the ocean both fill the winds 
which sweep them and hover over them with subtle healing influences 
inexpressibly grateful and beneficent to enfeebled natures, encrvated 
by the close atmosphere of excessive civilisation. And it may be ob- 
served that, like tea and coffee, ocean-air and mountain-air came into 
public use and estimation at particular crises of civilisation. Perhaps 
it is the abuse of tea and coffee, among other things, which has made 
the frequentation of the ocean-shores and mountain-villages a necessity 
for over-stimulated nerves. All our sea-side villas and watering-places 
are modern inventions ; the tough sinews of the people of the middle 
ages required no such help from nature; and indeed the middle ages 
had rather a horror of the sea than otherwise. So too the mountain, 
as a sanitary place of resort and a region of esthetic delight, is quite a 
modern invention. Indeed the very foot of Mont Blanc was only dis- 
covered by two strolling Englishmen in 1741, and the world received 
the revelation of their discovery with almost as much surprise as if they 
had found a new island in the Pacific Ocean. But we believe that the 
mountain, even more than the sea, is calculated to invigorate the over- 
strained nerve, and make the weight and tension of existence easier for 
the overtaxed fibre and brain; and there is this wide difference more- 
over between the influence of the sea and that of the mountain on the 
mind, that the former incites more to imaginative dreaminess, is more 
inviting for physical repose and idle saunterings and loiterings on the 
shore, while the latter inspires in most a desire for physical and conse- 
quently mental activity, and its general effect is of a more bracing 
character and more conducive to cheerfulness. This cheerfulness 
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moreover meets with little temptation to degenerate into the low 
and the funny. M. Michelet speaks with proper disgust of tourists 
skylarking on the glaciers, and has not much patience with the Gene- 
vese Toepffer, who, writing with the Alps always in view, is hardly 
serious in a single page, and ends by being insufferably fatiguing. 
Frivolity and the Alps; Harlequin and Pantaloon cutting capers before 
the severe brow of the Jungfrau, are not in very good keeping; they 
may as well play at leap-frog on the altar under the baldacchino in St. 
Peter’s as on the Wengern Alp; and indeed M. Michelet very well calls 
the Alpine range Pautel commun de Tl Europe, and Switzerland may be 
looked on as a sort of Place de la Concorde for ,humanity, containing 
the most majestic of altar-stones, upon which all nations may meet in 
common adoration. 

But even in the mountain M. Michelet cannot forbear from some 
sad presentiments, which he has summed up in two chapters called 
La Mort de la Montagne and Décadence de l’ Arbre et de’ Homme. The 
“death of the mountain” has a melancholy sound ; nevertheless there is 
too much truth in the idea for the phrase to be one wholly of affecta- 
tion. And the death of the mountain is too often brought about by the 
ravaging hand of man. You may come sometimes in the mountains 
upon barren hideous desolate spots, a labyrinth of chaotic rubble and 
stone, devoid of all vegetation, looking like a conglomeration in shape- 
less heaps of the bones of the mountain; these the mountaineers call 
the cimetiéres du diable. Countless are the lovely mountain forms, 
clothed with waving forests of chestnut, beech, and pine to their very 
summits, which the savage improvidence of man has turned into mere 
cimetieres du diable—mere skeleton craggy frames, once clothed with 
verdure and foliage in lines as soft and beautiful as those of the bosom 
of the Venus of Milo. But the forests, which were the guardians and 
fosterers of all their grace and beauty, fell beneath the axe laid against 
their roots for the vile uses of a temporary need ; and all the careful 
tenderness which Nature for millenniums had bestowed on the moun- 
tain was exposed without defence to the elements, and the soft drapery 
of its rocky form was deluged with cataracts from the clouds, and the 
thunderstorm, and torn and wrenched in fragments from its frame, 
and sent down in devastating torrents to the valley. 

In many places, as at Como, you may see the work of destruction 
still going on; the grace of the mountain may be seen day after day 
descending the mountain-paths in the shape of loads of charcoal 
upon sledges, directed by charcoal-burners, all of a blackness suited to 
the diabolical work they have in hand; and you may see mountains, 
which but a few years ago were paragons of form and line and ver- 
dure, being rapidly converted into cimeti¢res du diable. Not only are 
forests too disappearing, but the graceful creatures of the mountain, the 
chamois and the bouquetin— that prince of horned creatures — are 
rapidly disappearing too ; and the son of the celebrated Colani, who has 
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left the greatest reputation as a chamois-hunter remembered in the 
Eugadine, has given up the profession of his father, and become not 
a hunter of chamois, but a hunter of plants—an Alpine botanist. 

We would gladly follow M. Michelet in his botanical réveries among 
the trees and plants of the Alps; though even here too he lights 
upon a melancholy train of thought started by certain observations of 
Candolle and Agassiz, which he translates thus—La vulgarité prévau- 
dra. Both Candolle and Agassiz have remarked that local Floras are 
losing their originality, and that the commoner species tend more and 
more to extinguish the rarer. Agassiz indeed makes this singular obser- 
vation : “That the indigenous species of American plants are disap- 
pearing before the advance of the imported species from Europe, just 
as the red-skin disappears before the white ;’ and M. Michelet makes 
the foilowing analogical lament: “Dear trees, your fate is that of man. 
What you suffer from is the universal characteristic of the age—an 
ingenious, inventive age, but with little taste for the great. No age 
ever laboured so hard to make level everything lofty. None ever 
took such pains to extinguish the hero. The plain is the mistress of 
the age, and makes war on mountains.” However M. Michelet, as a 
heroic worker and striver, cannot resign himself to this view; for to 
believe things to be incurable is often to make them so; and he thinks 
with some justice that communion with the spirit of the mountains is 
one of the most efficacious remedies for re-creating the feeling of excelsior 
in desponding humanity. No false greatness and not much false senti- 
ment can wear their masks comfortably in face of the Alps; while faith 
and conscience, if they have any roots at all, are both braced and puri- 
fied in that uncontaminated atmosphere. And we should not even de- 
spair of Barnum’s becoming as simple as Tom Pinch, if he would only 
consent to live long enough in a solitary’s hut on the Jardin, under the 
shadow of the aiguilles of Mont Blanc, in the steady contemplation of 
mountain scenery. 

We believe Alpine tourists of this summer will find M. Michelet’s 
last volume not an unfit companion for their journey, which is giving 
it as much praise as we can bestow. Admiration, too, is due to the 
freshness of heart and feeling with which a man of his advanced years 
threw himself into the study of natural history, after having, with 
much energy, genius, and sympathy, held incessant communion for 
many years with the dead of about twenty centuries. 
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WE are so constantly informed of the fact, in one shape or another, that 
the age in which we live is a very highly remarkable one, that there 
is but little danger of our forgetting, even for a moment, the marvel- 
lous achievements of the nineteenth century. “The spirit ofthe times” 
might, indeed, be most aptly symbolised by some gigantic steam-engine 
of unprecedented power rushing along on its onward course, bound no 
one can tell whither, while all the world stands by and wonders. It 
is not only that our existence is cast in the days of the electric tele- 
graph and gas, that the inventive and creative powers of mankind are 
increasing in a ratio that is little less than alarming; but it seems to 
be taken for granted that the receptive faculties of humanity must be 
developing themselves in the same overwhelming proportion. It will 
be quite sufficient for our purpose if we confine ourselves to the con- 
templation of one branch of the manifestation of the vast intellectual 
resources which the present generation appears to have at its disposal 
—the literature of the day. Let us picture to ourselves, if we can, 
the feelings that would rise in the breast of some veteran who lived 
towards the end of the last century, if he could suddenly be aroused 
to take a bird’s-eye view of the literary wealth which it is now ours to 
enjoy. Would he not turn dizzy at the prospect? And if he were told 
that he must not only wonder but examine clearly and know all that he 
beheld, would he not be fairly horror-struck, and surrender himself to 
the inactivity of despair? Where could he begin? Works on science, 
art, politics, theology ; periodical literature in every possible shape and 
form, from the ponderous quarterlies down to the last production of 
the penny press, would all lie in hopeless profusion before him. And 
must he know something of all these? The purifying of the Augean 
stables, or the draining of the ocean at a single draught, could be no 
more desperate task. What, too, would be his compassion for those 
wretched mortals on whom fate imposed the hard necessity of dipping 
into each of the multitudinous wells of knowledge that lay open before 
him? Would he not feel devoutly thankful that it was only for a mo- 
ment he had left his comfortable coffin, and retire shivering with dread 
to his charnel once again? 

It would be ungrateful to depreciate the literary blessings of our 
age; but yet there is something undeniably terrible to contemplate 
in the cant expression, “ keeping up with the literature of the day.” 
To a person who thoroughly engages in such an occupation as this 
there is absolutely no rest. Each day as it dawns will bring new 
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trials: fearful will it be for him to glance at the advertising columns 
of a newspaper or magazine. With a nervous horror will he scan the 
“announcements of new books,” dreading to find something which 
must be read. Not even in the hours set apart for social inter- 
course and friendly communion will he be able to shake off the 
avenging demon of current literature. Has he seen Mr. So-and-So’s 
new novel? Did he notice that capital article in the last number 
of the Saturday Slug? Of course he has read Mr. Twaddle’s new 
volume of poems? .and, by the by, what did he think of the Kamschat- 
kan Reminiscences of Colonel Dunderhead? This is not all; he must 
be “up” in current politics as well. With an ominous air he must 
shake his head at the mention of “that leading article in this morn- 
ing’s Times ;” he must be able to give a sneer of sapient contempt 
when his opinion is asked as to the remarks in that evening’s paper on 
the “foreign policy of the Liberals ;’ he must have a fair amount of 
acquaintance with all the most striking cases in the police-court; and 
of course, if a sensation murder has occurred, he must have every de- 
tail at his fingers’ ends. When we add to these requirements the fact 
that, as is probably true, he has business to attend to as well, some 
slight idea may be formed of the mental alertness indispensable to a 
satisfactory performance of his duties. And every morrow brings with 
it a repetition of the same work. There are fresh newspapers to be 
read, fresh magazines to be skimmed, new works of fiction or science 
or politics through which he must gallop at express rate, without ces- 
sation or pause. Ars longa, vita brevis; and the torrent of knowledge 
by which he is remorselessly deluged seems as if it would never cease. 
It is easy to picture the horrible phantasmagoria of chaotic images 
that may haunt the dreams of a reader thus oppressed ; neither is it 
difficult to imagine that the waking life of this victim of the “current 
literature of the day” will not be much more fortunate in point of 
clearness and distinctness of conception. What, in fact, is likely to 
be the nature of the ideas acquired by the universal reader who en- 
deavours to gain a smattering ofeverything? There are certain faults, 
half intellectual and half moral, more or less peculiar to different 
states of society and thought. Now it may be an error of intolerance, 
now of flippancy. If there is one such weakness which it may be 
the tendency of the present age to generate and foster, that fault 
is assuredly the fault of vagueness—a vagueness that pervades the 
moral no less than the intellectual faculties. The diffusion of know- 
ledge, and the enlightenment of all ranks of men, are doubtless 
attractive themes to the eulogisers of progress and the panegyrists of 
the age. Doubtless, also, it is immensely gratifying to the indivi- 
dual himself to enjoy the satisfaction of knowing that there are very 
few subjects on which he has not more or less information, and to be 
able to reflect with a complacent air, when he reviews the list of various 
publications for the month or year, that there are only an insignificant 
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few which he has not managed to skim through. He may not, of 
course, remember very much about any of them, but still he remem- 
bers something; and if “a little knowledge is a dangerous thing,” is 
there not another counterbalancing adage to the effect that “half a 
loaf is better than no bread” ? a legitimate inference from which is, that 
half a notion is better than no notion at all. Whatever erudition he 
has picked up, and however slight that erudition may be, he finds 
comfort and pleasure in the conviction that some day or other it is 
quite certain to be useful. As for the exactness of his impressions 
he cares little: an impression is an impression all the world over, 
and he could not expect to gain much more than “a general idea of 
the thing.” When one has only a very limited time for the perusal 
of three volumes, one must be quick about it. It is quite out of the 
question to dwell upon the particular meaning of each passage that 
occurs—it means something or other, and that is enough to know; 
and after all, by endeavouring to puzzle out the hidden significance 
of every sentence and every word, one is not likely to do much good, 
and very likely indeed to get out of one’s depth, and so to become 
densely and hopelessly mystified and perplexed. 

Now if these acquirements were only employed by a schoolboy who 
has a certain amount to “cram” by a certain day, at the expense of a 
“pluck,” we should admit their applicability and their perfect satis- 
factoriness. But as men of matured years are not exactly to be com- 
pared with lads who are straining every nerve to get a commission 
in the line or a post in the civil service, they do not appear relevant 
or opportune. It may be quite true, in a certain sense, that every 
man’s life consists of a series of examinations; but it does not there- 
fore follow that every man is nothing more than a vile corpus upon 
which it is right and fitting that the experiment of “cram” should be 
made. Ifit were true that the great end of every man who has the 
gift of a sound understanding, were to devour as much literature as 
his mental dimensions would allow, regardless of such minor facts as 
intelligent comprehension and digested matter, there would be nothing 
to find fault with in such a view; but if in reading it is not of less 
importance that the thoughts should be stimulated, the intellect invi- 
gorated, and hard, clear conceptions acquired, than that a fixed quan- 
tity of crude information should make its temporary, or even perma- 
nent, abode in the memory, then such a view as this must fail; and 
it must be obvious that if, after a course of literature of this kind, 
vagueness is predominant, the sooner the course is changed the better. 
The truth really is this: there is such a thing as a mental as well 
as a physical surfeit, and hasty reading is as bad as hasty eating. 
Unless the mind is allowed time to take in and digest what is given 
it to feed upon, it does not receive good, but positive harm. And 
this is what is too generally the case in the present days of rapid and 
careless perusal. A volume is taken up, gone through as quick as 
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the eye can follow the printed lines, and then put down as finished. 
Often and often, ifthe volume in question is worth anything at all, 
sentences will have occurred repeatedly, which, when only glanced at 
with a hurried eye, can have conveyed no distinct meaning at all. 
But neither eye nor mind has been allowed to recur to them ; the 
reader has felt that he has been running, as it were, a race against 
time, and that the one paramount object has all along been, how to 
get through the book in the shortest possible space, and then to rush 
on to some other which is waiting him, and which is to be disposed 
of in a similar manner. Now this is the precise way in which the 
whole discipline and good of reading is missed. To be stopped short 
in a paragraph or sentence, to be compelled to look at it once and 
again before its full significance can be gleaned, is the most salutary 
thing that can happen to anyone. Unless this happens, and unless, 
when it does happen, the proper attention is paid to the warning voice 
of the intellectual conscience, the study of the volume, whatever it 
may be, is merely lost time. If, when pregnant sentences occur, they 
are rattled through without any distinct conception being evolved 
from them, but merely with a vague sort of impression that “ they 
are all right,” and contain something which is doubtless very wise, a 
habit of slovenliness is engendered which is absolutely destructive of 
all mental improvement or discipline. ‘“ Reading a great deal about 
a thing”—is the remark of a modern critic—“ is not worth a pin unless 
aman takes care that his mind works at ideas instead of allowing it 
to absorb their pale shadows ; for absorption only gives you a shadow, 
and not the vigorous reality.” 

“Some books,” says Bacon, “are to be read only in parts; others 
to be read, but not curiously (7. ¢. attentively); and some few to be read 
wholly and with great attention.” And if Bacon had lived in the pre- 
sent state of extravagant literary fertility, he might perhaps have seen 
occasion to strike the second class wholly out of his catalogue. It is 
at any rate impossible to doubt that the effects of this prevalent vague- 
ness are often as pernicious as can well be imagined. Nor is it to be 
supposed that vagueness is or can be confined to literature alone; it 
must extend itself to the less strictly intellectual occupations of life as 
well. A man who, through an indolent turn of mind, will not give him- 
self the trouble to gain clear and definite conceptions in the case of the 
books which he reads, will be apt not to take sufficient pains to gain 
clear and definite conceptions in other matters as well. He will be 
likely to take a hazy, indistinct view of things in general; he will be 
perpetually magnifying molehills into mountains; nor is it impossible 
that he should fall into the absurdity committed by the venerable anti- 
quary Martinus Scriblerus, who exulted over the discovery of what he 
devoutly supposed to be the shield of some hero, till by a process of 
too-diligent scrubbing an over-zealous housemaid displayed it in its 
undeniable reality of a tin pot. People who do not concentrate their 
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attention on one occasion are not very likely to do so on another; and 
the want of penetration which cannot discern between mere tricks of 
style in writing and sound thought, which cannot separate the shadow 
from the substance, is not apt to discern readily between the spurious 
and the genuine in the more general and important matters of life. It 
cannot be sufficiently insisted upon, that the habit of attention, as 
opposed to that of vagueness, which is here meant, is no special faculty. 
The man who has all his wits about him, whose mental abilities are 
always on the alert, will be just as well able to detect shallow devices in 
literature or art as in the practical business of every-day existence; and 
his powers of general comprehension cannot but be strengthened and 
increased by the habitual practice of sifting to the utmost passages 
whose full force may be unintelligible at first, and which it may be his 
first impulse to pass by without another look. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the persons in whom this vagueness 
is invariably found are those whose natures are the dullest and slowest 
of apprehension: on the other hand, the exact opposite is very often 
the case. There is a certain order of minds quick, restless, and im- 
patient. Directly a question is started, the true solution, it may be 
indistinctly flashes upon them. They fancy that they can grasp the 
whole case at once; and because they see so much at first sight, they 
believe that nothing can be hidden from their view. Practically quick, 
they delude themselves with the idea that they are wholly sound. They 
will brook no stoppages, and are impatient of any delay. Supposing 
themselves to have a satisfactory acquaintance with one matter, they 
rush on to another; they allow themselves no time for the assimilation 
of the idea which has thus suddenly dawned upon them. It is not 
difficult to foresee the consequences; a notion no sooner comes than it 
goes. They touch the hem of the garment of knowledge, and then the 
goddess eludes their grasp. These are the persons who are mainly 
unsuccessful in life. Beginning with a general smattering, they end 
in total ignorance ; and at the root of all their failures: and errors lies 
that vagueness which results from an impatient and undisciplined 
mind. Application is not more the lesson and the duty of the school- 
boy than of the busy man of the world. 

It is hardly possible to leave this subject without saying a few words 
on some of the most obtrusive and objectionable developments of vague- 
ness that exist—the vagueness that is discernible in so much of the 
composition of the popular literature of the day. People who write 
hastily fall into precisely the same errors as people who read hastily, or 
who will not permit themselves to reflect calmly, in consequence either 
of a fatal facility or of a retarding dulness. They, too, may touch 
knowledge by the skirt; floating conceptions of wisdom may be in 
their minds as they write, but they never come to the birth or are 
embodied in any visible form. This is the reason that we get such an 
amount of mistily grandiloquent writing, so slender a background of 
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ideas behind such an imposing array of words. It is with this as with 
other phases of vagueness: there never was a time when it was so per- 
nicious or so prevalent as at the present day. Notwithstanding that in 
certain quarters it would be regarded as a crime, almost amounting to 
high treason, to venture upon the assertion that the penny press has 
been productive of anything else than of unmixed national good, the 
fact cannot be concealed that a great portion of its writing is vagueness 
personified. What else is that constant parade of what is sonorously 
termed “ philosophical discussion”? what else is that eloquence before 
which the unlettered reader stands fairly aghast in admiration and 
awe? and in what else does the inspiration of those “ sensational arti- 
cles” consist, which can, if need be, manufacture a hero out of an as- 
sassin, and a thrilling romance out of a murder in a back garret? It 
would be difficult, too, to say to what else except to a skilfully-managed 
vagueness those injudicious—to use no stronger word—displays of 
pseudo-sentiment and appeals to a false philanthropy, which are of so 
lamentably frequent an occurrence in the columns of certain produc- 
tions of the penny daily press, owe their origin and inspiration. All 
these are of course grosser forms of the tendency which has here been 
noticed; but that they are forms of it is undeniable. Cheap newspapers 
are not the only culprits in this matter: the press teems with more 
expensive productions marred by the same fatal fault—a fault that, 
while it disgusts those whose minds have received due discipline and 
education, is a perilous lure to the ignorant and unlettered. For this 
reason, if for no other, the literary works, whether of the present or the 
past, which are free from all traces of these worst of weaknesses are so 
peculiarly precious. 

And here we may take leave of vagueness and its votaries. Enough 
has been said to show its causes, its dangers, and its consequences. 
We cannot, perhaps, quite venture upon the Socratic assertion, that vice 
is nothing more nor less than a certain form of ignorance and intellec- 
tual uncertainty; but still it may be said with perfect safety and truth 
that an error which is at first purely mental may spread till it becomes 
moral as well, and from being originally confined to one particular class 
of objects may, by a process of infinite ramifications, at last more or 


less penetrate into all. 
T. H. 8. ESCOTT. 








PAIRING 


Ir was the time of the hawthorns, 
The time of flowers and of love, 
The time for the pipe of the blackbird, 
For the wooing notes of the dove; 


The time of the cowslip bell-buds, 
Of the honeysuckles sweet, 

When with mutual shower of kisses 
The Spring and the Summer meet. 


Under the bloom of the lilacs, 
Under the blue of the sky, 

Airiest dreams pursuing, 
Wandered Linda and I. 


She with her brown eyes glancing 
Now and anon at my face, 

Woman-like, arch yet bashful, 
Mixture of wiles and of grace. 


I with my thoughts all tender, 
Half ashamed to be caught, 
Loving, and yet defiant 
I by a girl should be taught. 


Sweet mysterious compound 
Of love, of shame, and of pride ; 
O, I felt its thorns and its roses, 
And so did she at my side. 


But at last were the words low-spoken, 
And heard with a smile and a sigh: 
“‘ Love, the whole of the world is pairing, 
Then why not you and I ¢” 
ASTLEY H, BALDWIN. 


EE 





CHARLOTTE’S INHERITANCE 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” ETC, 


Book the Third. 
THE HORATIAD. 
Cuapter I. CurerLy RETROSPECTIVE. 


CapTaIN Pager went his way to Rouen in a placid but not an exulting 
mood, after parting with his young friend Valentine Hawkehurst at the 
London Bridge terminus of the Brighton line. He was setting out upon 
an adventure wild and impracticable as the quest of Jason and his Argo- 
nauts ; and this gallant captain was a carpet-knight, sufficiently adven- 
turous and audacious in the diplomatic crusades of society, but in nowise 
eager to hazard his life on tented field and in thick press of war. If 
the Fates had allowed the accomplished Horatio to choose his own 
destiny, he would have elected to live in the immediate neighbourhood 
of St. James’s Street, from the first day to the last of the London sea- 
son, and to dine artistically and discreetly at one of those older and 
more exclusive clubs dear and familiar to him from the bright years of 
his youth. He was by nature a /fldneur, a gossip, a lover of expensive 
luxuries and frivolous pleasures. He was not only incapable of a high 
thought himself, but was an unbeliever in the possibility of high 
thoughts or noble principles in the world he lived in. He measured 
the universe by that narrow scrap of tape which was the span of his 
own littleness. To him Cesar was an imperial brigand, Cicero a hypo- 
critical agitator. To him all great warriors were greedy time-servers 
like John Churchill; all statesmen plausible placemen; all reformers 
self-seeking pretenders. Nor did Captain Paget wish that it should be 
otherwise. In his ideal republic, unselfishness and earnestness would 
have rendered a man rather a nuisance than otherwise. With the vices 
of his fellow-men the diplomatic Horatio was fully competent to deal; 
but some of his most subtle combinations on the chess-board of life 
would have been checkmated by an unexpected encounter with intract- 
able virtue. 

The necessity of living was the paramount consideration to which 
this gentleman had given his mind from the time when he found him- 
self a popular subaltern in a crack regiment, admired for his easy man- 
ners and good looks, respected by meaner men for his good blood, and 
rich in everything except that vulgar dross without which the life of 
West-end London is so hollow a delusion, so bitter a comedy of mean 
shifts and lying devices. 
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That freebooter of civilisation, the man who lives by his wits, is 
subject to strange fluctuations from prosperity to adversity. He is the 
miner or gold-digger of civilised life ; and as there are times when his 
pickaxe strikes suddenly on a rich lode, so there are dreary intervals in 
which his spade turns up nothing but valueless clay, and the end of 
each day’s work leaves him with no better evidence of his wasted 
labour than the aching limbs which he drags at nightfall to his dis- 
mal shanty. 

For some months Captain Paget had found Philip Sheldon a very 
useful acquaintance. The stockbroker had been the secret inaugurator 
of two or three joint-stock companies, though figuring to the outer world 
only as director; and in the getting-up of these companies Horatio had 
been a useful instrument, and had received liberal payment for his 
labours. Unhappily, so serene an occupation as promoting cannot go 
on for ever ; or rather, cannot remain for ever in the same hands. 
The human mind is naturally imitative, and the plagiarisms of com- 
merce are infinitely more audacious than the small larcenies of litera- 
ture. The joint-stock company market became day by day more 
crowded. No sooner did Philip Sheldon float the Non- destructive 
Laundry Company, the admirable organisation of which would offer a 
guarantee against the use of chloride of lime and other destructive 
agencies in the wash-tub, than a rival power launched a colourable 
imitation thereof, in the Union-is-Strength Domestic Lavatory Com- 
pany, with a professor of chemistry specially retained as inspector of 
wash-tubs. Thus it was that, after the profitable ripening of three such 
schemes, Mr. Sheldon deemed it advisable to retire from the field, and 
await a fitter time for the further exercise of his commercial genius. 

Captain Paget’s relations with the stockbroker did not, however, 
terminate with the cessation of his labours as secretary, jack-of-all- 
trades, and promoter. Having found him, so far, clever, and to all 
appearance trustworthy—and this was an important point, for no man 
so much needs honourable service as a rogue—Philip Sheldon deter- 
mined upon confiding to Horatio the conduct of a more delicate busi- 
ness than anything purely commercial. After that discovery of the 
telegraphic message sent by his brother George to Valentine Hawke- 
hurst, and the further discovery of the advertisement relating to the 
unclaimed wealth of the lately deceased John Haygarth, Mr. Sheldon 
lost no time in organising his plans for his own aggrandisement at the 
expense of his brother. 

“ George refused to let me in for a share of chances when I showed 
myself willing to help him,” thought Philip. ‘He may discover by 
and by that I have contrived to let myself into his secrets ; and that 
he might have played a better game by consenting to a partnership.” 

A life devoted to his own interests, and a consistent habit of selfish- 
ness, had rendered Mr. Sheldon, of the Lawn, Bayswater, and Stags 
Court, City, very quick of apprehension in all matters connected, im- 
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mediately or remotely, with the making of money. The broken sen- 
tences of the telegram betrayed by the blotting-pad told him a great 
deal. They told him that there was a certain Goodge, in the town of 
Ullerton, who possessed letters so valuable to George Sheldon, as to be 
bought by his agent Valentine Hawkehurst. Letters for which George 
Sheldon was willing to give money must needs be of considerable im- 
portance, since money was a very scarce commodity with that hunter 
of unconscious heirs-at-law. Again, a transaction which required the 
use of so expensive a medium as the electric telegraph rather than the 
penny-post, might be fairly supposed a transaction of some moment. 
The letters in question might relate to some other estate than that of 
John Haygarth, for it was quite possible that the schemer of Gray’s-Inn 
had other irons in the fire. But this was a question of no moment to 
Philip Sheldon. 

If the letters—or the information contained therein—were likely to 
be useful to George, they might be useful to him. If George found it 
worth his while to employ an agent at Ullerton, why should not he 
(Philip) have his agent in the same town? ‘The pecuniary risk, which 
might be a serious affair to George, was child’s-play for Philip, who had 
always plenty of money, or, at any rate, the command of money. The 
whole business of heir-at-law-hunting seemed to the stockbroker a very 
vague and shadowy piece of work, as compared to the kind of specula- 
tion that was familiar to him; but he knew that men had made money 
in such a manner, and any business by which money could be made was 
interesting to him. Beyond this, the notion of cutting the ground from 
under his brother’s feet had a certain attraction for him. George’s 
manner to him had been somewhat offensive to him on more than 
one occasion since—well, since Tom Halliday’s death. Mr. Sheldon 
had borne that offensiveness in mind, with the determination to “ take 
it out of” his brother on the earliest opportunity. 

It seemed as if the opportunity had arrived, and Philip was not one 
of those men who wait shivering on the shore when Fortune’s tide is 
at the flood. Mr. Sheldon launched his bark upon the rising waters, 
and within two hours of his discovery in the telegraph-office was 
closeted with Horatio Paget in the little parlour in Omega-street, mak- 
ing arrangements for the Captain’s journey to Ullerton. 

That Horatio was the right man for the work he wanted done, Mr. 
Sheldon had been quick to perceive. 

“He knows Hawkehurst, and will be able to reckon up any ma- 
neeuvres of his better than a stranger; and is, I think, altogether as 
deep an old gentleman as one could hope to meet with, barring the tra- 
ditional gentleman who did odd jobs for Dr. Faustus,” the stockbroker 
said to himself, as his hansom sped along Park Lane on its way to 
Chelsea. The eagerness with which Captain Paget took up the idea of 
this business was very agreeable to his patron. 

“This is an affair in which success hinges on time,” said Mr. Shel- 
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don ; “so, if you mean to go in for the business, you must start for 
Ullerton by the two o’clock express. You'll have just time to throw 
your razors and aclean shirt into a carpet-bag while I talk to you. I’ve 
got a cab outside, and a good one, that will take you to Euston Square 
in half-an-hour.” 

The Captain showed himself prompt in action. His bedchamber 
was a small apartment at the bak of the parlour, and here he packed 
his bag while conversing with his employer. 

“Tf you get upon the ground in time, you may obtain a look at the 
letters before they are handed over to Hawkehurst, or you may outbid 
him for them,” said Mr. Sheldon ; “ but remember, whatever you do 
must be so done as to keep Hawkehurst and George completely in the 
dark as to our proceedings. If once they find out we are on their track, 
our chances will be gone, for they have got the information and we 
haven’t; and it’s only by following close in their footsteps we can 
hope to do anything.” 

“That is understood,” replied the Captain, stooping over his bag; 
*‘T shall keep myself as close as possible, you may depend upon it. 
And it sha’n’t be my fault if Valentine sees me or hears of me. I shall 
want money, by the by ; for one can’t stir a step in this sort of affair 
without ready cash.’’ 

“‘T am quite aware of that. I stopped at the West-end branch of 
the Unitas and cashed a cheque for forty pounds. You can doa 
good deal in the way of bribery for forty pounds, in such a place as 
Ullerton. What you have to dois to keep your eye on Hawkehurst, 
and follow up every channel of information that he opens for you. He 
has the clue to the labyrinth, remember, the reel of cotton, or whatever 
it was, that the young woman gave that Roman fellow. All you have 
to do is to get hold of it, and follow your leader,” continued Philip, with 
his watch in his hand. “ This business of the letters will be sharp work, 
for the chances are against us here, as it’s more than likely the papers 
will have changed hands before you can get to Ullerton. But if you 
can’t buy the letters, you may buy the information contained in them, 
and that is the next best thing. Your first move will be to ferret out 
thisman Goodge. Everybody knows everybody else in such a place as 
Ullerton, large and busy as the town is, and you won’t find that diffi- 
cult. When you see Goodge, you'll know how to deal with him. The 
mode and manner of your dealing I leave to yourself. You are a man 
of the world, and will know how to manipulate the gentleman, whoever 
he may be. And now lock your bag, and cut down stairs as fast as 
you can. Time’s up. Here’s your money—three tens, two fives. Good- 
day.” 
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Cuaprer II. 
EPISTOLARY, 
From Horatio Paget to Philip Sheldon. 


Royal Hotel, Ullerton, Oct. 7, 186—. 

My pear Sir,—I arrived here last evening just in time to run 
against Hawkehurst on the platform, which was rather a provoking en- 
counter at the outset. He went further north by the same train that 
brought me from London. This train only stops at three places after 
Ullerton—Slowport, Black Harbour, and Manchester ; and I shall take 
pains to discover which of these towns was Hawkehurst’s destination. 
There was one satisfaction in seeing his departure by this train, inas- 
much as it assured me that I had the ground clear for my own opera- 
tions. 

I had no difficulty in discovering the whereabouts of Goodge— 
the Goodge we want—and at eight o’clock was comfortably seated in 
that gentleman’s parlour, talking over the affair of the letters. Toler- 
ably quick work, I think you will allow, my dear sir, for a man whose 
years have fallen into the sere and yellow leaf. 

Mr. Goodge is a Methodist parson—a class of person I have always 
detested. I found him peculiarly amenable to monetary influence, I 
need scarcely tell you that I was careful to conceal my identity from 
this person. I madeso bold as to borrow the cognomen of an old-esta- 
blished firm of solicitors in the Fields, and took a somewhat high tone 
throughout the interview. I informed Mr. Goodge that the young man 
who had called on him with reference to certain letters connected with 
the affairs of the Haygarth family—and I perceived from Mr. Goodge’s 
face that we were on the right track—was a person of disreputable 
character, engaged in an underhand transaction calculated to injure a 
respected client of our house. I saw that the words “ house” and “our” 
were talismanic in their effect upon the Methodist parson. You see, 
my dear sir, there is no one can manage this sort of thing so well as a 
gentleman. It comes natural tohim. Your vulgar diplomatist seldom 
knows how to begin, and never knows when to stop. Here I had this 
low-bred Methodist fellow impressed by the idea of my individual and 
collective importance after five minutes’ conversation. “But this 
comes too near the praising of myself; therefore hear other things,” as 
the Bard observes. 

A very little further conversation rendered Mr. Goodge malleable. 
I found that Hawkehurst had approached him in the character of your 
brother’s articled clerk, but under his own proper name. This is one 
point gained, since it assures me that Valentine is not skulking here 
under a feigned name; and will enable me to shape my future inquiries 
about him accordingly. I also ascertained Hawkehurst’s whereabouts 
when in Ullerton. He stays at a low commercial house called the Black 
Swan. It appears that the man Goodge possesses a packet of letters 
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written by a certain Mrs. Rebecca Haygarth, wife of one Matthew Hay- 
garth. In what relationship this Matthew may stand to the intestate is 
to be discovered. It is evident he is an important link in the chain, or 
your brother would not want the letters. I need not trouble you with 
our conversation in detail. In gross it amounted to this: Mr. Goodge 
had pledged himself to hand over Mrs. Haygarth’s letters, forty or so in 
number, to Hawkehurst in consideration of twenty pounds. They would 
have been already in Hawkehurst’s possession, if Mr. Goodge had not 
objected to part with them except for ready money. In consideration 
of a payment of twenty pounds from me, he was willing to let me read 
all the letters, and select any ten I pleased to take. This bargain was 
not arrived at without considerable discussion, but it certainly struck 
me as a good one. 

I opened the packet of papers then and there, and sat up until six 
o’clock the next morning, reading Mrs. Haygarth’s letters in Mr. 
Goodge’s parlour. Very fatiguing occupation for a man of my years. 
Mr. Goodge’s hospitality began and ended in a cup of coffee. Such 
coffee ! and I remember the Mocha I used to get at Arthur’s thirty 
years ago,—a Promethean beverage, that illumined the dullest smoking- 
room bore with a flash of wit or a glimmer of wisdom. 

I enclose the ten letters which I have selected. They appear to me 
to tell the history of Mrs. Haygarth and her husband pretty plainly ; 
but there is evidently something mysterious lurking behind the com- 
monplace existence of the husband. That is a matter for future con- 
sideration. All I have to do in the present is to keep you as well 
informed as your brother. It may strike you that the letters I forward 
herewith, which are certainly the cream of the correspondence, and 
the notes I have made from the remaining letters, are scarcely worth 
the money paid for them. In reply to such an objection, I can only 
say that you get more for your money than your brother George will 
get for his. 

The hotel at which I have taken up my quarters is but a few paces 
from the commoner establishment where Hawkehurst is stopping. He 
is to call on Goodge for the letters to-day ; so his excursion will be of 
brief duration. I find that the name of Haygarth is not unknown in 
this town, as there are a family of Judsons, some of whom call them- 
selves Haygarth Judson. I intend inviting my landlord—a very superior 
person for his station—to discuss a bottle of wine with me after my 
chop this evening, and hope to obtain some information from him. In 
the mean time I shall keep myself close. It is of vital consequence 
that I should remain unseen by Hawkehurst. I do not believe he saw 
me on the platform last night, though we were as close to each other 
as we well could be. 

Let me know what you think of the letters, and believe me to be, 
my dear sir, very faithfully yours, H. N. C. Pager. 

PHILIP SHELDON, Esq., &e. &e, &e, 
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Philip Sheldon to Horatio Paget. 


Bayswater, Oct. 8, 186-. 
Dear Pacet,—The letters are mysterious, and I don’t see my way 
to getting much good out of them, but heartily approve your manage- 
ment of matters, and give you carte blanche to proceed, according to 


your own lights. 
Yours truly, P.S. 


Horatio Paget to Philip Sheldon. 
Royal Hotel, Ovt. 9, 186-, 

My pear Sir,—The cultivation of my landlord has been very pro- 
fitable. The house is the oldest in the town, and the business has de- 
scended in a direct line from father to son since the time of George the 
Second. This man’s grandfather entertained the officers of William 
Duke of Cumberland, honoured by his contemporaries with the sobri- 
quet of Billy the Butcher, during the “ forty-five.” I had to listen to 
and applaud a good many stories about Billy the Butcher before I 
could lead my landlord round to the subject of the Haygarths. But 
he was not more prosy than many men I have met at dinner-parties 
in the days when the highest circles in the land were open to your 
humble servant. 

The Haygarth family, of which the intestate John Haygarth was 
the last male descendant, were for a long period inhabitants of this 
town, and obtained their wealth by trading as grocers and general 
dealers in a shop not three hundred yards from the room in which I 
write. The building ‘is still standing, and a curious, old-fashioned- 
looking place it is. The last of the Haygarths who carried on business 
therein was one Jonathan, whose son Matthew was the father of that 
Reverend John Haygarth, lately deceased, intestate. You will thus 
perceive that the letters I sent you are of much importance, as they 
relate solely to this Matthew, father of our intestate. 

My next inquiries related to the Judson family, who are, it appears, 
descended from the issue of a certain Ruth Haygarth’s marriage with 
one Peter Judson. This Ruth Haygarth was the only sister of the 
Matthew alluded to in the letters, and therefore was aunt of the intes- 
tate. It would herefrom appear that in this Judson family we must 
naturally look for the rightful claimant to the fortune of the deceased 
John Haygarth. 

Possessed of this conviction, I proceeded to interrogate my landlord 
very cautiously as to the status, &c. of the Judson family, and amongst 
other questions, asked him, with a complete assumption of indifference, 
whether he had ever heard that the Judsons expected to inherit pro- 
perty from any branch of the Haygarth family. 

This careless interrogatory produced information of, as I imagine, 
a very valuable character. A certain Theodore Judson, attorney of 
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this town, calls himself heir-at-law to the Haygarth estates ; but before 
he can establish his claim, this Theodore must produce evidence of the 
demise, without heirs, of one Peter Judson, eldest surviving grandson 
of Ruth Haygarth’s eldest son, a scamp and ne’er-do-weel—if living, 
supposed to be somewhere in India, where he went as supercargo to 
a merchant-vessel about the year ’41—who stands prior to Theodore 
Judson in the succession. I conclude that the said Theodore, who, as 
a lawyer, is likely to do things secundum artem, is doing his possible to 
obtain the necessary evidence; but in the mean time he is at a dead- 
lock, and the whole affair appears to be in a charming condition for 
speculative interference. I opine, therefore, that your brother really 
has hit upon a good thing this time; and my only wonder is, that in- 
stead of allowing his agent, Hawkehurst, to waste his time hunting up 
old letters of Matthew Haygarth’s (to all appearance valueless as docu- 
mentary evidence), he does not send Valentine to India to hunt for 
Peter Judson, who, if living, is the rightful heir to the intestate’s for- 
tune, and who, as a reckless extravagant fellow, would be likely to 
make very liberal terms with anyone who offered to procure him a large 
lump of money. 

I confess that I am quite at a loss to understand why your brother 
George does not take this very obvious course, and why Valentine 
potters about in this neighbourhood, when a gold mine is waiting to be 
exploité on the other side. 


I shall be very glad to have your views upon this subject; for at 
the present moment I am fain to acknowledge that-I do not see my 
way to taking any further steps in this business, unless by commencing 
a search for the missing Peter. 


I am, my dear sir, very truly yours, 
H. N. C. Pacer. 


Philip Sheldon to Horatio Paget. 


Bayswater, Oct. 10, 186-. 

Dear PAGET,—When so old a stager as G. S. does not take the 
obvious course, the inference is that there is a better course to be taken 
—~not obvious to the uninitiated. 

You have done very well so far, but the information you have ob- 
tained from your landlord is only such information as anyone else may 
obtain from the current gossip of Ullerton. You haven’t yet got to the 
dessous des cartes. Remember what I told you in London. G. S. has 
the clue to this labyrinth ; and what you have to do is to hold on to 
the coat-tails (in a figurative sense) of his agent, V. H. 

Don’t put your trust in prosy old landlords; but continue to set a 
watch upon that young man, and follow up his trail as you did in the 
matter of the letters. 

If the Peter Judson who went to India three-and-twenty years ago 
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were the right man to follow, G.S. would scarcely give twenty pounds 
for the letters of Mrs. Matthew Haygarth. It appears to me that G. 
must be looking for an heir on the Haygarth side of the house ; and if 
so, rely upon it he has his reasons. Don’t bewilder yourself by trying 
to theorise, but get to the bottom of G.’s theory. 

Yours truly, P. 8. 


Horatio Paget to Philip Sheldon. 
Royal Hotel, Oct. 12, 186-. 

My DEAR Sir,—Considering the advice contained in your last very 
good, I lost no time in acting upon it. I need hardly tell you that to 
employ the services of a hired spy, and to degrade myself in some sort 
to the level of a private inquirer, was somewhat revolting to a man 
who, in the decadence of his fortunes, has ever striven to place some 
limit on the outrages which that hard taskmaster, poverty, may have 
from time to time compelled him to inflict upon his self-respect. But 
in the furtherance of a cause which I conclude is in no manner dis- 
honourable, since an unclaimed heritage must needs be a prize open to 
all, I submitted to this temporary degradation of my higher feelings: 
and I trust that when the time arrives for the settlement of any pecu- 
niary consideration which I am to derive from these irksome and un- 
congenial labours, my wounded self-respect may not be omitted from 
the reckoning. 

The above exordium may appear to you tedious; but it is only just 
to myself to remind you that you are not dealing with a vulgar hire- 
ling. 

My first step, after duly meditating your suggestions, was to find a 
fitting watch for the movements of Hawkehurst. I opined that the best 
person to play the spy would be that class of man whose existence seems 
for the most.part devoted to the lounging at street-corners, the chewing 
of straw, and that desultory kind of industry known in the patois of 
this race as “fetching errands.” This is the man, or boy, who starts up 
from the pavement (as through a trap-door in the flags) whenever one 
alights from or would enter any kind of vehicle. Unbidden, unrequired, 
and obnoxious, the creature arises, and opens a door, or lays some rag 
of his wretched attire on a muddy wheel, and then whines, piteous, for 
@ copper. 

Such a man or such a boy, I felt convinced must exist among the 
hangers-on of the Royal Hotel; nor was I mistaken. On inquiring for 
a handy lad, capable of attending upon my needs at all hours in the 
day, and not a servant in the hotel, but a person who would be wholly 
at my own disposal, I was informed that the Boots had a younger 
brother who was skilled in the fetching of errands, and who would be 
happy to wait upon me for a very reasonable remuneration; or in the 
words of the waiter himself, would be ready to leave it—7.e. the remu- 
neration—to my own generosity. I know that there are no people who 
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expect so much as those who leave the assessment of their claims to your 
own generosity ; but as I wanted good service, I was prepared to pay 
well. 

The younger Boots made his appearance in due course—a sharp 
young fellow enough ; and I forthwith made him my slave by the pro- 
mise of five shillings a day for every day in which I should require his 
services. I then told him that it was my misfortune to own—with a 
strong inclination to disown—a reprobate nephew, now an inhabitant 
of that very town. This nephew, I had reason to believe, was going at 
a very rapid rate to the dogs ; but my affectionate feelings would not 
allow him to consummate his own destruction without one last effort 
to reclaim him. I had therefore followed him to Ullerton, whither I 
believed him to be led by the worst possible motives ; and having done 
so, my next business was to keep myself informed of his whereabouts. 

Seeing that the younger Boots accepted these statements with un- 
questioning faith, I went on to inquire whether he felt himself equal to 
the delicate duty of hanging about the yard of the Black Swan and 
watching the doors of exit from that hotel, with a view to following my 
recreant nephew wherever he might go, even if considerably beyond the 
limits of Ullerton. I saw that the lad’s intelligence was likely to be 
equal to this transaction, unless there should arise any difficult or 
complicated position by reason of the suspicion of Hawkehurst, or 
other mischance. ‘Do you think you can watch the gentleman with- 
out being observed?” I asked. “I’m pretty well sure I ean, sir,” ans- 
wered the boy, who is of an enterprising, and indeed audacious, temper. 
“Very well,” said I; “you will go to the Black Swan Inn. Hawke- 
hurst is the name by which my nephew is known there, and it will 
be your duty to find him out.” I gave the boy a minute account of 
Valentine’s appearance, and other instructions with which I need not 
trouble you. I further furnished him with money, so that he might 
be able to follow Hawkehurst by rail, or any other mode of conveyance, 
if necessary; and then despatched him, with an order to come back to 
me when he had seen our man safely lodged in the Black Swan after 
his day’s perambulations. “And if he shouldn’t go out at all?” sug- 
gested the lad. “In that case you must stick to your post till night- 
fall, and pick up all the information you can about my unfortunate 
nephew from the hangers-on of the hotel,” said I. ‘ I suppose you know 
someone at the Black Swan?” The boy informed me, in his untutored 
language, that he knew “ a’most all of em,” and thereupon departed. 

At nine o’clock at night he again appeared before me, big with the 
importance of his day’s work. He had seen my nephew issue forth from 
the Black Swan within an hour of leaving my presence, and had followed 
him, first to Mr. William Judson’s, in Ferrygate, where he waited and 
hung about nearly an hour, keeping himself well out of view round the 
corner of Chalkin-street, a turning close to Mr. Judson’s house. After 
leaving this gentleman’s house, my renegade nephew had proceeded— 
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carrying a letter in his hand, and walking as if in very good spirits 
(but that fellow Hawkehurst would walk to the gallows in good spirits) 
—to the Lancaster-road, where he was admitted into Lochiel Villa, a 
house belonging, as my Mercury ascertained from a passing baker's 
boy, to Miss Judson, sister of the William Judson of Ferrygate. You 
will perceive that this town appears to teem with the Judson family. 
My messenger, with praiseworthy art, contrived to engage in a game of 
tip-cat (what, I wonder, 7s a tip-cat?) with some vagrant boys disport- 
ing themselves in the roadway, within view of Miss Judson’s house. 
Hence, after thé lapse of more than an hour, Boots-Mercury beheld 
my recreant relative emerge, and from this point followed him—always 
with extreme caution—back to the Black Swan. Here he hung about 
the yard, favoured by his close acquaintance with the ostler, until eight 
o'clock in the evening, no event of the smallest importance occurring 
during all those hours. But at eight there arrived a young woman 
with a packet from Miss Judson to Mr. Hawkehurst. The packet was 
small, and was sealed with red wax. This was all my Mercury could 
ascertain respecting it; but this was something. 

I at once divined that this packet must needs contain letters. I 
asked myself whether those letters or papers had been sold to Hawke- 
hurst, or only lent to him, and I immediately concluded that they could 
only have been lent. It was all very well for Goodge, the Methodist 
parson, to traffic in the epistles of Mrs. Matthew Haygarth, but it was 
to the last degree unlikely that a well-to-do maiden lady would part 
with family letters or papers for any pecuniary consideration whatever. 
“No,” I said to myself, “the documents have been lent, and will have 
to be returned ;” and thereupon I laid my plans for the next day’s cam- 
paign, with a view to obtaining a peep at those letters, by fair means 
or foul. I told the boy to be at his post in the inn-yard early the next 
morning; and if my nephew did not leave the inn, my agent was to 
ascertain what he was doing, and to bring me word thereof. “TI’ll tell 
you what it is, Boots,” I said; “I have reason to believe that sadly- 
disposed nephew of mine has some wicked intention with regard to Miss 
Judson, who is nearly related to a young lady with whom that unprin- 
cipled young man is, or pretends to be, in love; and I very much fear 
that he means to send her some letters, written by this foolish niece of 
hers to my more foolish nephew, and eminently calculated to wound 
the good lady’s feelings. Now, in order to prevent this very shameful 
conduct on his part, I want to intercept any packet or letter which that 
mistaken youth may send to Miss Judson. Do you feel yourself capable 
of getting hold of such a packet, on consideration of a bonus of half- 
a-sovereign in addition to the five shillings per diem already agreed 
upon ?” 

This, in more direct and vulgar phraseology, was what I said to the 
boy; and the boy departed, after pledging himself to bring me any 
packet which Hawkehurst might despatch from the Swan Inn. The 
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only fear was that Hawkehurst might carry the packet himself, and 
this contingency appeared unpleasantly probable. 

Fortune favoured us. My reprobate nephew was too ill to go out. 
He intrusted Miss Judson’s packet to the waiter, the waiter confided it 
to the Boots, the Boots resigned his responsibility in favour of my boy 
Mercury, who kindly offered to save that functionary the trouble of a 
walk to the Lancaster-road. 

At eleven A.M. the packet was in my hands. I have devoted the 
best part of to-day to the contents of this packet. They consist of 
letters written by Matthew Haygarth, and distinguished by a most abo- 
minable orthography ; but I remember my own father’s epistolary com- 
position to have been somewhat deficient in this respect; nor is it sin- 
gular that the humble citizen should have been a poor hand at spelling 
in an age when royal personages indulged in a phonetic style of ortho- 
graphy which would provoke the laughter of a modern charity-boy. 
That the pretender to the crown of England should murder the two 
languages in which he wrote seems a small thing; but that Frederick 
the Great, the most accomplished of princes, bosom-friend of Voltaire, 
and sworn patron of the Jiterati, should not have been able to spell, is 
a matter for some astonishment. I could but remember this fact, as I 
perused the epistles of Matthew Haygarth. 

I felt that these letters had in all probability been carefully num- 
bered by the lady to whom they belong, and that to tamper with them 
to any serious extent might be dangerous. I have therefore only ven- 
tured to retain one insignificant scrawl as an example of Matthew Hay- 
garth’s caligraphy and signature. From the rest I have taken copious 
notes. It appears to me that these letters relate to some liaison of the 
gentleman’s youth; though I am fain to confess myself surprised ‘to 
discover that, even in a period notorious for looseness of morals, a man 
should enter into such details in a correspondence with his sister. 
Autres temps, autres meurs. I have selected my extracts with great 
care, and hope that you may be able to make more use of them than I 
can at present imagine possible. I shall post this letter and enclosure 
with my own hands, though in order to do so I must pass the Black 
Swan. I shall despatch my messenger to Lochiel Villa, with Miss Jud- 
son’s packet, under cover of the darkness. 

In much haste, to catch the London mail, 

Truly yours, 


H.N. C. P. 


From Philip Sheldon to Horatio Paget. 
City, Oct, 12, 186—, 
Dear Pacet,—Come back to town. You are only wasting money, 


time, and trouble. 
Yours, P.S. 
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CHApTeR III. 
TOO CLEVER FOR A CATSPAW, 


CapTain PaGer returned to town, naystified by that sudden sum- 
mons from his patron, and eager to know what new aspect of affairs 
rendered his further presence in Ullerton useless or undesirable. 

Horatio arrived in the great city half a dozen hours before his some- 
time protégé, and was comfortably installed when Valentine returned to 
those lodgings in Omega-street, Chelsea, which the two men occupied 
in common. 

Captain Paget went into the city to see Philip Sheldon on the day 
of his return, but did not succeed in finding the stockbroker. The 
evening’s post brought him a letter from Philip, appointing an inter- 
view at Bayswater, at three o’clock on the following day—the day after 
Valentine’s return from Ullerton. 

Punctual to the moment appointed by this letter, Captain Paget 
appeared at the Lawn on the following day. He was ushered into 
Mr. Sheldon’s study, where he found that gentleman awaiting him, 
grave and meditative of mood, but friendly, and indeed cordial, in his 
manner to the returning traveller. 

“‘ My dear Paget, sit down; I am delighted to see you. Your trip 
has made you look five years younger, by Jove! I was sorry to find 
you had called while I was out, and had waited for me upwards of an 
hour yesterday. I have a good deal of worry on my shoulders, just 
now; commerce is all worry, you know. The Marquis of Lambeth has 
come into the market and bought up two-thirds of the Astrakhan Grand 
Trunk debenture bonds, just as our house had speculated for the fall. 
And since it has got wind that the Marquis is sweet upon the concern, 
the bonds are going up like a skyrocket. Such is life. I thought we 
had better have our little talk here ; it’s quieter than in the City. Have 
some sherry and soda; you like that Manzanilla of mine, I know.” 

And the hospitable Philip rang the bell, without thinking it neces- 
sary to wait for his guest’s answer. 

There was a cordiality, a conciliating friendliness about the stock- 
broker’s manner which Horatio Paget did not like. 

“He’s too civil by half,” the Captain said to himself; “he means 
to do me.” 

*‘ And now about this Ullerton business,’ Mr. Sheldon began, when 
the wine and soda-water had been brought, and a tall tumbler of that 
refreshing compound filled for the Captain; “‘ you have really managed 
matters admirably. I cannot too much applaud your diplomatic tact. 
You would have put a what’s-his-name—that fellow of Napoleon’s—to 
the blush by your management of the whole business. But, unfortu- 
nately, when it’s all done, it comes to nothing; the whole affair is evi- 
dently, from beginning to end, a mare’s-nest. It is one of those wild 
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geese which my brother George has been chasing for the last ten years, 
and which never have resulted in profit to him or anybody else; and I 
should be something worse than a fool if I were to lend myself any 
longer to such a folly.” 

“ Humph,” muttered the Captain, “ here is a change indeed !” 

“ Well, yes,” Mr. Sheldon answered coolly. ‘I daresay my con- 
duct does seem rather capricious; but you see George put me out of 
temper the other day, and I was determined, if he had got a good 
thing, to cut the ground from under his feet. All your communica- 
tions from Ullerton tend to show me that he has noé got hold of a good 
thing, and that, in any attempt to circumvent him, I should only be 
circumventing myself, wasting your time, and my own money. This 
Judson family seems numberless, and it is evident to me that the Rey- 
erend John Haygarth’s fortune will be a bone of contention amongst 
the Judsons in the High Court of Chancery for any indefinite number 
of years between this and the millennium. So I really think, my dear 
Paget, we'd better consider this transaction finished. I will give you 
whatever honorarium you think fit to name for your trouble, and we’ll 
close the affair. I shall find plenty more business, as good, or better, 
for you to do.” 

“You are very good,” replied the Captain, in nowise satisfied by 
this promise. It was all too smooth, too conciliatory. And there was 
a suddenness in this change of plan that was altogether mysterious. 
So indeed might a capricious man be expected to drop a speculation he 
had been eager to inaugurate, but Philip Sheldon was the last of men 
to be suspected of caprice. 

“You must have taken an immense deal of trouble with those ex- 
tracts, now,” said the stockbroker carelessly, as Horatio rose to depart, 
offended and angry, but anxious to conceal his anger. ‘“ What, are 
you off so soon? I thought you would stop and take a chop with us.” 

“No, thanks; I have an engagement elsewhere. Yes, I took an 
inordinate trouble with those extracts, and I am sorry to think they 
should be useless.” 

“ Well, yes, it is rather provoking to you, I daresay. The extracts 
would be very interesting from a social point of view, no doubt, to 
people who care about such things; but in a legal sense they are waste- 
paper. I can’t understand why Hawkehurst was in Ullerton; for, as 
you yourself suggested, that Peter Judson who went to India must be 
the Judson wanted for this case.” 

“Your brother may be in league with some other branch of the 
Judson family. Or what if he is hunting for an heir on the Haygarth 
side?” asked the Captain, with a very close watch upon Mr. Sheldon’s 
face. Let the stockbroker be never so skilful a navigator of the high- 
seas of life, there was no undercurrent, no cross trade-wind, no unex- 
plained veering of the magnetic needle to the west, in the mysteries 
whereof the Captain was not also versed. When Columbus wanted to 
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keep his sailors quiet on that wondrous voyage over an unknown ocean 
to the Western world, the diplomatic admiral made so bold as to under- 
rate the length of each day’s sail in an unveracious log, which he kept 
for the inspection of his crew; but no doctoring of the social log-book 
could mislead the acute Horatio. 

“ How about the Haygarth side of the house?” he asked again ; for 
it had seemed to him that at his first mention of the name of Hay- 
garth, Mr. Sheldon had winced, ever so little. This time, however, he 
betrayed not the faintest concern; but he was, doubtless, now on his 

ard. 

“Well, I don’t see how there can be any claimant on that side of 
the house,” he said carelessly. ‘‘ You see, according to your old land- 
lord’s statement—which I take to be correct—Jonathan Haygarth had 
but one son, a certain Matthew, who married one Rebecca So-and-so, 
and had, in his turn, one only son, the intestate John. Now, in that 
case, where is your heir to come from, except through Matthew’s sister 
Ruth, who married Peter Judson ?” 

*Isn’t it just possible that Matthew Haygarth may have married 
twice, and had other children? Those letters certainly suggest the idea 
of a secret alliance of some kind on Haygarth’s part, and the existence 
of a family, to whom he appears to have been warmly attached. My first 
idea of this affair was that it must have been a low liaison; but I 
could hardly realise the fact of Matthew’s confiding in his sister, under 
any such circumstances, however lax in his morals that gentleman may 
have been. Mrs. Matthew Haygarth’s letters hint at some mystery in 
her husband’s life. Is it not likely that this hidden family was a 
legitimate one ?” 

“T can’t quite see my way to that idea,” Mr. Sheldon answered in 
a meditative tone. ‘It seems very unlikely that any marriage of Hay- 
garth’s could have remained unknown to his townsmen; and even if it 
were so, I doubt the possibility of our tracing the heirs from such a 
marriage. No, my dear Paget, I have resolved to wash my hands of 
the business, and leave my brother George in undisturbed possession of 
his ground.” 

“Tn that case, perhaps you will return my notes ; they are interest- 
ing to me.” 

Here again the faintest indication of annoyance in the stockbroker’s 
_ face told its tale to Captain Paget. For your accomplished navigator 
of the unknown seas there is no ocean-bird, no floating weed, that has 
not a language and a significance. 

“You can have your notes, if you want them,” answered Mr. Shel- 
don ; “they are at my office. I’ll hunt them up and send them to you; 
or you had better look in upon me in the City early next week, and I 
can give you a cheque at the same time.” 

“Thanks. I will be sure and do so.” 

“You say the orthography of the original letters was queer. I 
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suppose your copies were faithful in all matters except the orthography. 
And in the names, you of course adhered to the original spelling ?” 

“ Most decidedly,” replied Captain Paget, opening the door to de- 
part, and with a somewhat cynical smile upon his face, which was hid- 
den from Mr. Sheldon. 

“TI suppose there is no doubt of your accuracy with regard to the 
name of Meynell, now ?” 

“Not the least. Good afternoon! Ah, there’s our young friend 
Hawkehurst!” exclaimed the Captain, in his “society” voice, as he 
looked out into the hall, where Valentine was parting with Diana. 

He came and greeted his young friend, and they left the house 
together. 

This was the occasion upon which Valentine was startled by hear- 
ing the name ‘ Meynell’ pronounced by the lips of Philip Sheldon. 


CHAPTER IY. 


CAPTAIN PAGET IS PATERNAL, 


Horatio Paget left the Lawn after the foregoing interview, fully 
convinced that Mr. Sheidon was only desirous to throw him off the 
scent, in order to follow up the chase alone, for his sole profit and ad- 
vantage. 

“My last letter conveyed some intelligence that altered his whole 
plan of action,” thought the Captain; “that is perfectly clear. He 
was somewhat wanting in tact when he recalled me so suddenly. But 
I suppose he thought it would be easy to throw dust in my poor old 
eyes. What was the intelligence that made him change his mind? 
That is the grand question.” 

Captain Paget dined alone at a West-end restaurant that evening. 
He dined well, for he had in hand certain moneys advanced by his 
patron, and he was not disposed to be parsimonious. He sat for some 
time in meditative mood over his pint bottle of Chambertin, and the 
subject of his meditation was Philip Sheldon. 

“Yes,” he murmured at last, “that is it. The charm is in the 
name of Meynell. Why else should he question me about the ortho- 
graphy of that name? I sent him information about Matthew Hay- 
garth in the wife’s letters, and he took no special notice of that in- 
formation. It was only when the name of Meynell cropped up that he 
changed his tactics and tried to throw me over. It seems to me that 
he must have some knowledge of this Meynell branch, and therefore 
thinks himself strong enough to act alone, and to throw me over the 
bridge. To throw me over,” the Captain repeated to himself slowly. 
“Well, we’ll see about that. We'll see; yes, we'll see.” 

At noon on the following day Captain Paget presented himself 
again at the Bayswater villa, where his daughter ate the bread of de- 
pendence. He appeared this time in a purely paternal character. He 
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came to call upon his only child. Before paying this visit the Captain 
had improved the shining hour by a careful study of the current and 
two or three back volumes of the Post-Office and Trade Directories ; 
but all his researches in those interesting volumes had failed to reveal 
to him the existence of any metropolitan Meynells. 

“The Meynells whom Sheldon knows may be in the heart of the 
country,” he said to himself, after these futile labours. 

It was a fine autumnal morning, and as Miss Paget was at home 
and disengaged, her affectionate father suggested that she should take 
a walk with him in Kensington Gardens. Such a promenade had very 
little attraction for the young lady; but she had a vague idea that she 
owed a kind of duty to her father not remitted by his neglect of all 
duties to her; so she assented with a smile, and went out with him, 
looking very handsome and stylish in her simple but fashionable attire, 
no part of which had been provided by the parent she accompanied. 

The Captain surveyed her with some sense of family pride. 

“Upon my word, my dear, you do me credit!” he exclaimed with 
a somewhat patronising kindness of tone and manner; “indeed, any 
man might be proud of such a daughter. You are every inch a Paget.” 

“‘T hope not, papa,” said the girl involuntarily ; but the Captain’s 
more delicate instincts had been considerably blunted in the press and 
jostle of life, and he did not feel the sting of this remark. 

“Well, perhaps you are right, my love,” he replied blandly; “the 
Pagets are an unlucky family. Like those Grecian people, the Atri—, 
what’s-his-name—the man who was killed in his bath, you know. His 
wife, or the other young person who had come to visit his daughters, 
made the water too hot, you know—and that kind of thing. I am 
not quite clear about the story, but it’s one of those farragos of rub- 
bish they make young men learn at public schools. Yes, my dear, I 
really am amazingly pleased by your improved appearance. Those 
Sheldon people dress you very nicely; and I consider your residence in 
that family a very agreeable arrangement for all parties. You confer 
a favour on the girl by your society, and so on, and the mother pro- 
vides you with a comfortable home. All I wonder is that your good 
looks haven’t made their mark before this with some of Sheldon’s rich 
stockbroking fellows.” 

“We see very little of the stockbroking fellows, as you call them, 
at the Lawn, papa.” 

“Indeed! I thought Sheldon kept a great deal of company.” 

“QO no. He gives a dinner now and then, a gentleman’s dinner 
usually ; and poor Mrs. Sheldon is very anxious that it should all go 
off well, as she says; but I don’t think he is a person who cares much 
for society.” 

“ Really, now ?” 

“His mind seems completely occupied by his business, you see, 
papa. That horrible pursuit of gain seems to require all his thoughts, 
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all his time. He is always reading commercial papers, the ‘Money 
Market,’ and ‘On Change,’ and the ‘Stockbroker’s Vade-Mecum,’ and 
publications of that kind. When he is not reading, he is thinking ; 
and by his manner one would fancy his thoughts were always. gloomy 
and unpleasant. What a miserable, hateful, unholy life to lead! I 
would not be that man for all the money in the Bank of England. 
But it is a kind of treachery to tell these things. Mr. Sheldon is very 
good tome. He lets me sit at his table and share the comforts of his 
home, and I must be very ungrateful to speak against him. I do not 
mean to speak against him, you see, papa—I only mean that a life 
devoted to money-making is in itself hateful.” 

“My dear child, you may be assured that anything you say to me 
will go no further,” said the Captain with dignity; “and in whom 
should you confide, ifnot in your father? TI have a profound respect 
for Sheldon and his family—yes, my love, a profound respect; and I 
think that girl Sarah—no, I mean Charlotte—a very charming young 
person. I need scarcely tell you that the smallest details of your life 
in that family possess a keen interest for me. I am not without a 
father’s feelings, Diana, though circumstances have never permitted me 
to perform a father’s duties.” 

And here the solitary tear which the accomplished Horatio could 
produce at will trembled in his eye. This one tear was always at his 
command. For the life of him he could not have produced a second ; 
but the single drop never failed him, and he found one tear as effective 
as a dozen, in giving point and finish to a pathetic speech. 

Diana looked at him, and wondered, and doubted. Alas, she knew 
him only too well! Any other creature in this wide world he might 
deceive, but not her. She had lived with him; she had tasted the 
bitterness of dependence upon him,—ten times more bitter than de- 
pendence on strangers. She had shown him her threadbare garments 
day after day, and had pleaded for a little money, to be put off with a 
lying excuse. She could not forget this. She had forgiven him long 
ago, being of too generous a nature to brood upon past injuries. But 
she could not forget what manner of man he was, and thank him for 
pretty speeches which she knew to be meaningless. 

They talked a little more of Mr. Sheldon and his family, but Diana 
did not again permit herself to be betrayed into any vehement expres- 
sion of her opinions. She answered all her father’s questions without 
restraint, for they were very commonplace questions, of a kind that 
might be answered without any breach of faith. 

“ Amongst the Sheldons’ acquaintances did you ever hear of any 
people called Meynell ?”’ Captain Paget asked at length. 

“Yes,” Diana replied, after a moment’s thought, “the name is 
certainly very familiar to me ;” and then, after a pause, she exclaimed, 
“Why, the Meynells were relations of Charlotte’s! Yes, her grand- 
mother was a Miss Meynell; I perfectly remember hearing Mrs. Shel- 
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don talk about the Meynells. But Ido not think there are any de- 
scendants of that family now living. Why do you ask the question, 
papa? What interest have you in the Meynells ?” 

** Well, my dear, I have my reasons, but they in no manner concern 
Mr. Sheldon or his family ; and I must beg you to be careful not to 
mention the subject in your conversation with those worthy people. 
I want to know all about this Meynell family. I have come across 
some people of that name, and I want to ascertain the precise relation- 
ship existing between these people and the Sheldons. But the Sheldons 
must know nothing of this inquiry for the present. The people I 
speak of are poor and proud, and they would perish rather than press a 
relationship upon a rich man, unless fully justified by the closeness of 
family ties. I am sure you understand all this, Diana?’ 

** Not very clearly, papa.” 

“Well, my dear, it is a delicate position, and perhaps somewhat 
difficult for the comprehension of a third party. All you need under- 
stand is the one fact that any information respecting the Meynell 
family will be vitally interesting to my friends, and, through them, 
serviceable to me. There is, in fact, a legacy which these friends of 
mine could claim, under a certain will, if once assured as to the degree 
of their relationship to your friend Charlotte’s kindred on the Meynell 
side of the house. To give them the means of securing this legacy 
would be to help the ends of justice; and I am sure, Diana, you would 
wish to do that.” 

“Of course, papa, if I can do so without any breach of faith with 
my employers. Can you promise me that no harm will result to the 
Sheldons, above all to Charlotte Halliday, from any information I may 
procure for you respecting the Meynell family ?”’ 

“ Certainly, Diana, I can promise you that. I repeat most solemnly, 
that, by obtaining such information for me, you will be aiding the 
cause of justice.” 

If Horatio Paget might ever be betrayed into the inconsistency of 
a truthful assertion, it seemed to his daughter that it was likely to be 
in this moment. His words sounded like truth ; and on reflection, 
Diana failed to perceive that she could by any possibility inflict wrong 
on her friends by obliging her father in this small affair. 

“Let me think the matter over, papa,” she said. 

“Nonsense, Diana; what thinking over can be wanted about such 
a trifle? I never before asked you a favour. Surely you cannot refuse 

to grant so simple a request, after the trouble I have taken to explain 
my reasons for making it.” 

There was some further discussion, which ended in Miss Paget con- 
senting to oblige her father. 

“ And you will manage matters with tact?’ urged the Captain at 
parting. 

“There is no especial tact required, papa,” replied Diana; “ the 
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matter is easy enough. _ Mrs. Sheldon is very fond of talking about her 
own affairs. I have only to ask her some leading question about the 
Meynells, and she will run on for an hour, telling me the minutest 
details of family history connected with them. I daresay I have heard 
the whole story before, and have not heeded it: I often find my 
thoughts wandering when Mrs. Sheldon is talking.” 


Three days after this, Captain Paget called on Mr. Sheldon in the. 
City, when he received a very handsome recompense for his labours at 
Ullerton, and became repossessed of the extracts he had made from 
Matthew Haygarth’s letters, but not of the same Mr. Haygarth’s auto- 
graph letter: that document Mr. Sheldon confessed to having mislaid. 

“He has mislaid the original letter, and he has had ample leisure 
for copying my extracts; and he thinks I am such a consummate fool 
as not to see all that,’ thought Horatio, as he left the stockbroker’s 
office, enriched, but not satisfied. 


Tn the course of the same day he received a long letter from Diana, 
containing the whole history of the Meynells, as known to Mrs. Shel- 
don. Once set talking, Georgy had told all she could tell, delighted to 
find herself listened to with obvious interest by her companion. 

“T trust that you have not deceived me, my dear father,” Diana 
concluded, after setting forth the Meynell history. ‘The dear good 
soul was so candid and confiding, and seemed so pleased by the interest 
I showed in her family affairs, that I should feel myself the vilest of 
wretches if any harm could result to her, or those she loves, from the 
information thus obtained.” 

The information was very complete. Mrs. Sheldon had a kindly 
and amiable nature, but she was not one of those sensitive souls who 
instinctively shrink from a story of bitter shame or profound sorrow, 
as from-a cureless wound. She told Diana, with many lamentations, 
and much second-hand morality, the sad history of Susan Meynell’s 
elopement, and of the return, fourteen years afterwards, of the weary 
wanderer. Even the poor little trunk, with the name of the Rouen 
trunk-maker, Mrs. Sheldon dwelt upon with graphic insistence. A 
certain womanly delicacy had prevented her ever telling this story in 
the presence of her brother-in-law, George Sheldon, whose hard worldly 
manner in no way invited any sentimental revelation. Thus it hap- 
pened that George had never heard the name of Meynell in connection 
with his friend Tom Halliday’s family, or had heard it so seldom as to 
have entirely forgotten it. To Horatio his daughter’s letter was price- 
less. It placed him at once in as good a position as Philip Sheldon, or 
as George Sheldon and his coadjutor, Valentine Hawkehurst. There 
were thus three different interests involved in the inheritance of the 
Reverend John Haygarth. 

Captain Paget sat late by a comfortable fire, in his own bedchamber, 
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that night, enjoying an excellent cigar, and meditating the following 
jottings from a pedigree: 


CHARLOTTE MEYNELL, married JAMES HALLIDAY. 
THOMAS HALLIDAY, only son of above, married GEORGINA, 


now Mrs. SHELDON ; had issue, 
CHARLOTTE HALLIDAY, 





SUSAN MEYNELL, only and elder sister of the above-named Charlotte, ran away 
from her home, -in Yorkshire, with a Mr, Kingdon, brother to Lord Durnsville, 
Fate unknown during fourteen years of her life. Died in London, 1835. Buried 
under her maiden name ; but no positive evidence to show that she was unmarried, 


CHAPTER V. 
THE CAPTAIN’S COADJUTOR, 


ONCE in possession of the connexion between the intestate John Hay- 
garth and the Halliday family, Captain Paget’s course was an easy one’ 
He understood now why his investigations had been so suddenly 
brought to a standstill. Philip Sheldon had discovered the unexpected 
connection, and was eager to put a stop to researches that might lead 
to a like discovery on the part of his coadjutor. 

“ And Sheldon expects to prove his stepdaughter’s claim to this 
fortune?” thought the Captain. ‘“ He will affect ignorance of the whole 
transaction until his plans are ripe, and then spring them suddenly 
upon his brother George. I wonder if there is anything to be made 
out of George by letting him into the secret of his brother’s interfer- 
ence? No; I think not. George is as poor as a church mouse; and 
Philip must always be the more profitable acquaintance.” 

On the broad basis afforded by Diana’s letter, Captain Paget was 
able to build up the whole scheme of the Haygarthian succession. The 
pedigree of the Meynells was sufficiently simple, if their legitimate 
descent from Matthew Haygarth could be fairly proved. Charlotte 
Halliday was heiress-at-law to the fortune of John Haygarth, always 
provided that her great-aunt Susan died without legitimate issue. 

Here was the one chance which appeared to the adventurous mind 
of Horatio Paget worth some trouble in the way of research. Fourteen 
years of Susan Meynell’s life had been spent away from all who knew 
her. It was certainly possible that in that time she might have formed 
some legitimate alliance. 

This was the problem which Horatio set himself to solve. Your 
adventurer is, of all manner of men, the most sanguine. Sir Walcer 
Raleigh sees visions of gold and glory where grave statesmen see only 
a fool’s-paradise of dreams and fancies. To the hopeful mind of the 
Captain these fourteen unrecorded years of Susan Meynell’s life seemed 
a very Golconda. 
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He did not, however, rest satisfied with the information afforded by 
Diana’s letter. 

“I will have the story of these Meynells at first-hand as well as at 
second-hand,” he said to himself; and he lost no time in presenting 
himself again at the Villa—this time as a visitor to Mrs. Sheldon. 

With Georgy he had been always a favourite. His little stories of 
the great world,—the Prince and Perdita, Brummel and Sheridan,— 
though by no means novel to those acquainted with that glorious 
period of British history, were very agreeable to Georgy. The Cap- 
tain’s florid flatteries pleased her; and she contrasted the ceremonious 
manners of that gentleman with the curt, business-like style of her 
husband, very much to the Captain’s advantage. He came to thank 
her for her goodness to his child, and this occasion gave him ample 
opportunity for sentiment. He had asked to see Mrs. Sheldon alone, 
as his daughter’s presence would have been some hindrance to the car- 
rying out of his design. 

“There are things I have to say which I should scarcely care to 
utter before my daughter, you see, my dear Mrs. Sheldon,” he said, with 
pathetic earnestness. ‘I should not wish to remind the dear child of 
her desolate position ; and I need scarcely tell you that position is very 
desolate. A father who, at his best, cannot provide a fitting home for 
a delicately-nurtured girl, and who at any moment may be snatched 
away, is but a poor protector. And were it not for your friendship, 
I know not what my child’s fate might be. The dangers and tempta- 
tions that beset a handsome young woman are very terrible, my dear 
Mrs. Sheldon.” 

This was intended to lead up to the subject of Susan Meynell; but 
Georgy did not rise to the bait. She only shook her head plaintively in 
assent to the Captain’s proposition. 

“Yes, madam; beauty unallied with strength of mind and high 
principles, is apt to be a fatal dower. In every family there are sad 
histories,” murmured the sentimental Horatio. 

Even this remark did not produce the required result; so the Cap- 
tain drew upon his invention for a specimen history from the annals of 
his own house, which was a colourable imitation of Susan Meynell’s 
story. 

“ And what was the end of this lovely Belinda Paget’s career, my 
dear Mrs. Sheldon?” he concluded. “The gentleman was a man of 
high rank, but a scoundrel and a dastard. Sophia’s brother, a cornet 
in the First Life-Guards, called him out, and there was a meeting on 
Wimbledon-common, in which Lavinia’s seducer was mortally wounded. 
There was a trial, and the young captain of hussars, Amelia’s brother, 
was sentenced to transportation for life. I need scarcely tell you that 
the sentence was never carried out. The young man fell gloriously at 
Waterloo, at the head of his own regiment, the Scotch Fusiliers, and 
Lavinia—I beg pardon, Amelia; nay, what am I saying, the girl’s 
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name was Belinda—embraced the Roman Catholic faith, and expired 
from the effects of stigmata inflicted by her own hands in a paroxysm 
of remorse for her brother’s untimely death at the hands of her seducer.” 

This lively little impromptu sketch had the desired effect. Melted 
by the woes of Belinda, or Sophia, or Amelia, or Lavinia Paget, Mrs. 
Sheldon was moved to relate a sad event in her husband’s family ; and 
encouraged by the almost tearful sympathy of the Captain, she again 
repeated every detail of Susan Meynell’s life, as known to her kindred. 
And as this recital had flowed spontaneously from the good soul’s lips, 
she would be scarcely likely to allude to it afterwards in conversation 
with Mr. Sheldon; more especially as that gentleman was not in the 
habit of wasting much of his valuable time in small-talk with the 
members of his own household. 

Captain Paget had duly calculated this, and every other hazard that 
menaced the intricate path he had mapped out for himself. 

Satisfied by Mrs. Sheldon’s repetition of Susan Meynell’s story, and 
possessed of all the information he could hope to obtain from that 
quarter, Horatio set himself to consider what steps must next be taken. 
Much serious reflection convinced even his sanguine mind that the 
enterprise was a difficult one, and could scarcely be carried through 
successfully without help from some skilled genealogist. 

‘George Sheldon has given his lifetime to this sort of thing, and is 
a skilled lawyer to boot,” Captain Paget said to himself. ‘If I hope 
to go in against him, I must have someone at my elbow as well versed 
in this sort of business as he is.” 

Having once admitted this necessity, the Captain set himself to 
consider where he was to find the right person. A very brief medi- 
tation settled this question. One among the numerous business trans- 
actions of Captain Paget’s life had brought him in contact with a very 
respectable little French gentleman called Fleurus, who had begun his 
career as a notary; but finding that profession unprofitable, had be- 
come a hunter of pedigrees, and heirs-at-law—for the most part to 
insignificant legacies—unclaimed stock, and all other jetsam and flot- 
sam thrown up on the shadowy shores of the Court of Chancery. M. 
Fleurus had not often been so fortunate as to put his industrious 
fingers into any large pie, but he had contrived to make a good deal 
of money out of small affairs, and had found his clients grateful. 

“The man of men,” thought Horatio Paget ; and he betook himself 
to the office of M. Fleurus early next day, provided with all documents 
relating to the Haygarthian succession. 

His interview with the little Frenchman was long and satisfactory. 
On certain conditions as to future reward, said reward to be contingent 
on success, M. Fleurus was ready to devote himself heart and soul to 
the interests of Captain Paget. 

“To begin: we must find legal evidence of this Matthew Haygarth’s 
marriage to the mother of this child C., who came afterwards to marry 
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the man Meynell; and after we will go to Susan Meynell. Her box 
came from Rouen—that we know. Where her box came from she is 
likely to have come from. So it is at Rouen, or near Rouen, we must 
look for her. Let me see: she die in 1835! that is long time. To 
look for the particulars of her life is like to dive into the ocean for to 
find the lost cargo of a ship that has gone down to the bottom, no one 
knows where. But to a man really expert in these things there is no- 
thing of impossible. I will find you your Susan Meynell in less than 
six months; the evidence of her marriage, if she was married; her 
children, if she had children.’’ 

In less than six months—the margin seemed a wide one to the 
impatient Horatio. But he knew that such an investigation must 
needs be slow, and he left matters in the hands of his new ally with 
a sense that he had done the best thing that could be done. Then 
followed for Horatio Paget two months of patient attendance upon for- 
tune. He was not idle during this time; for Mr. Sheldon, who seemed 
particularly anxious to conciliate him, threw waifs and strays of busi- 
ness into his way. Before the middle of November, M. Fleurus had 
found the register of Matthew Haygarth’s marriage, as George Sheldon 
had found it before him, working in the same groove, and with the 
same order of intelligence. After this important step M. Fleurus de- 
parted for his native shores, where he had other business besides the 
Meynell affair to claim his attention. Meanwhile the astute Horatio 
kept a close eye upon his young friend Valentine. He knew from 
Diana that the young man had been in Yorkshire; and he guessed 
the motive of his visit to Newhall, not for a moment supposing that 
his presence in that farmhouse could have been accidental. The one 
turn of affairs that utterly and completely mystified him was Mr. Shel- 
don’s sanction of the engagement between Valentine and Charlotte. 
This was a mystery for which he could for some time find no solution. 

“Sheldon will try to establish his stepdaughter’s claim to the for- 
tune; that is clear. But why does he allow her to throw herself away 
on a penniless adventurer like Hawkehurst? Ifshe were to marry him 
before recovering the Haygarth estate, she would recover it as his wife, 
and the fortune would be thrown unprotected into his hands.” 

More deliberate reflection cast a faint light upon Philip Sheldon’s 
motives for so quixotic a course. 

‘The girl had fallen in love with Val. It was too late to prevent 
that. She is of age, and can marry whom she pleases. By showing 
himself opposed to her engagement with Val, he might have hurried 
her into rebellion, and an immediate marriage. By affecting to con- 
sent to the engagement, he would on the contrary, gain time, and the 
advantage of all those chances that are involved in the lapse of time.” 


Within a few days of Christmas came the following letter from 
M. Fleurus. 
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From Jacques Rousseau Fleurus to Horatio Paget. 


Hotel de la Pucelle, place Jeanne d’Arc, Rouen, 
21st December 186-. 

Monstrvur,—After exertions incalculable,—after labours Herculean, 
I come to learn something of your Susanne Meynell—more, I come to 
learn of her marriage. But I will begin at the beginning of things. 
The labours, the time, the efforts, the courage, the patience, the—I 
will say it without to blush—the genius which this enterprise has cost 
me, I will not enlarge upon. There are things which cannot tell them- 
selves. To commence, I will tell you how I went to Rouen, how I 
advertised in the journals of Rouen, and asked among the people of 
Rouen—at shops, at hotels, by the help of my allies, the police, by 
means which you, in your inexperience of this science of research, 
could not even figure to yourself—always seeking the trace of this 
woman Meynell. It was all pain lost. Of this woman Meynell in 
Rouen there was no trace. 

In the end I enraged myself. ‘ Imbecile!” I said to myself, “ why 
seek in this dull commercial city, among this heavy people, for that 
Which thou shouldst seek only in the centre of all things? As the 
rivers go to the ocean, so flow all the streams of human life to the 
one great central ocean of humanity—Panis! It is there the Alpha 
and the Omega—there the mighty heart through which the blood of 
all the body must be pumped, and is pumping always,” I say to my- 
self, unconsciously rising to the sublimity of my great countryman, 
Hugo—in whose verse I find an echo of my own soul, and whose 
compositions I flatter myself I could have surpassed, if I had devoted 
to the Muses the time and the powers which I have squandered on a 
vilain métier, that demands the genius of a Talleyrand, and rewards 
with the crust of an artisan. 

In Paris, then, I will seek the woman Meynell, and to Paris I go. 
In my place an inexperienced person would advertise in the most con- 
siderable papers ; would invite Susanne Meynell to hear of something to 
her advantage; and would bring together a crowd of false Susanne 
Meynells, greedy to obtain the benefice. Me, I do nothing in this 
style there. On the contrary, in the most obscure little journals of 
Paris I publish a modest little advertisement as from the brother of 
Susanne Meynell, who implores his sister to visit him on his deathbed. 

Here are foliies, you will say. Since Susanne Meynell is dead it is 
thirty years, and her brother is dead also. Ah, how you are dull, you 
insulars, and how impossible for your foggy island to produce a Fouché, 
a Canler, a genius of police, a Columbus of the subterranean darknesses 
of your city. 

The brother, dying, advertises for the sister dead; and who will 
answer that letter, think you? Some good Christian soul who has 
pity for the sick man, and who will not permit him to languish in 
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waiting the sister who will come to him never. For us of the Roman 
Catholic religion, the duty of charity is paramount. You of the Ang- 
lican faith—bah, how you are cold, how you are hard, how you are 
unpitiable ! , 

My notice appears once, my notice appears twice, three times, four 
times, many times. I occupy myself about my other business, and I 
wait. Ido not wait unusefully. In effect, a letter arrives at last at 
the address of the dying, from a lady who knew Susanne Meynell before 
her marriage with M. Lenoble. 

Think you not that to me this was a moment of triumph? Before 
her marriage with M. Lenoble. Those words appear under my eyes in 
the writing of the unknown lady. “It is found!” I cry to myself; and 
then I hasten myself to reply to the unknown lady. Will she permit 
me to see her? 

With all politeness I make the request; with all politeness it is 
answered. The lady calls herself Mademoiselle Servin. She resides 
in the street Grande-Mademoiselle, at the corner of the Place Lauzun. 
It is of all the streets of Paris the most miserable: One side is already 
removed. In face of the windows of those houses that still stand they 
are making a new Boulevard. Behind, they are pulling down edifices 
of all kinds in the formation of a new square. At the side there is a 
yawning chasm between two tall houses, through which they pierce a 
new street. One sees the interior of many rooms rising one above 
another for seven stories. Here the gay hangings of an apartment of 
little master; there the still gaudier decoration of a boudoir of these 
ladies. High above these luxurious salons—ah, but how much more 
near to the skies !—one sees the poor gray paper, blackened and smoky, 
of a garret of sempstress, or workman, and the hearths black, deserted. 
These interiors thus exposed tighten me the heart. It is the autopsy 
of the domestic hearth. 

I find the Mademoiselle Servin an old lady, gray and wan. The 
house where she now resides is the house which she has inhabited five- 
and-thirty years. They talk of pulling it down, and to her the idea of 
leaving it is exquisite pain. She is alone, a teacher of music. She has 
seen proprietors come and go. The pension has changed mistresses 
many times. Students of law and of medicine have come and passed 
like the shadows of a magic lantern; but this poor soul has remained 
still in her little room on the fourth, and has kept always her little old 
piano. 

It was here she knew Susanne Meynell, and a young Frenchman, 
who became in love with her, for she was beautiful like the angels, this 
lady said to me. 

Until we meet for all details. Enough that I come to discover 
where the marriage took place, that I come to obtain a copy of the 
register, and that I do all things in rule. Enough that the marriage 
is a good marriage—a regular marriage, and that I have placed myself 
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already in communication with the heir of that marriage, who resides 
within some few leagues of this city. 

My labours, my successes, I will not describe. It must that they 
wilk be recompensed in the future. I have dispensed much money 
during these transactions. 

Agree, monsieur, that I am your devoted servitor, 

JACQUES RoussEAU FLEURUS. 


It was in consequence of the receipt of this missive that the Cap- 
tain trusted himself to the winds and waves in the cheerless December 
weather. He was well pleased to find that M. Fleurus had made dis- 
coveries so important ; but he had no idea of letting that astute prac- 
titioner absorb all the power into his own hands. 

“T must see Susan Meynell’s heir,” he said to himself; “I must 
give him clearly to understand that to me he owes the discovery of his 
claims, and that in this affair the Frenchman Fleurus is no more than 
a paid agent.” 


Mook the Fourth. 
GUSTAVE IN ENGLAND. 


CHAPTER I. 
HALCYON DAYS, 


Once having offered up the fondest desires of her own heart on the 
shrine of duty, Diana Paget was not a person to repent herself of the 
pious sacrifice. After that Christmas night on which she had knelt at 
Charlotte’s feet to confess her sad secret, and to resign all claim to the 
man she had loved so foolishly, so tenderly, with such a romantic and 
unselfish devotion, Miss Paget put away all thought of the past from 
her heart and mind. Heart and mind seemed empty and joyless with- 
out those loved tenants, though the tenants had been only fair wraiths 
of dreams that were dead. There was a sense of something missing in 
her life—a blank, dull calm, which was at first very painful. But for 
Charlotte’s sake she was careful to hide all outward token of despond- 
ency, and the foolish grief, put down by so strong a hand, was ere 
long well-nigh stifled. 

Those dark days which succeeded Christmas were a period of hal- 
cyon peace for Valentine and Charlotte. The accepted lover came to 
the villa when he pleased, but was still careful not to encroach on the 
license allowed him. Once a week he permitted himself the delight of 
five-o’clock tea in Mrs. Sheldon’s drawing-room, on which occasions he 
brought Charlotte all the news of his small literary world, and a good 
deal of useful information out of the books he had been reading. When 
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Mr. Sheldon pleased to invite him to dinner on Sunday, he gladly ac- 
cepted the invitation, and this Sunday dinner became in due course an 
established institution. 

“You may as well make this your home on a Sunday,” said Mr. 
Sheldon one day, with careless cordiality; “I daresay you find Sunday 
dull in your lodgings.” 

“Yes, papa,” cried Charlotte, “he does find it very dull—dread- 
fully dull—don’t you, Valentine ?” 

And she regarded him with that pretty, tender, almost motherly 
look, which young ladies who are engaged are apt to bestow on their 
affianced lovers. 

Miss Halliday was very grateful to her stepfather for his kindness 
to her landless adorer, and showed her appreciation of his conduct in 
many pretty little caressing ways, which would have been infinitely 
bewitching to a person of sentiment. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Sheldon was not sentimental, and any exhibi- 
tion of feeling appeared to have an irritating effect upon his nerves. 
There were times when he shrank from some little sudden caress of 
Charlotte’s as from the sting ofan adder. Aversion, surprise, fear, 
what was it that showed in the expression of his face at these moments? 
Whatever that strange look was, it departed too quickly for analysis ; 
and the stockbroker thanked his stepdaughter for her little affectionate 
demonstration, with his wonted smile—the smile he smiled on Change, 
the smile which was sometimes on his lips when his mind was a nest 
of scorpions. 

To Valentine, in these rosy hours, life seemed full of hope and 
brightness. He transferred his goods and chattels from Omega-street, 
Chelsea, to the pleasant lodging in the Edgware-road, where he was 
nearer Charlotte, and out of the way of his late patron Captain Paget, 
in the event of that gentleman’s return from the Continent. 

Fortune favoured him. The gaiety of heart which came with his 
happiness lent a grace to his pen. Pleasant thoughts and fancies be- 
decked his pages. He saw everything in the rosy light of love and 
beauty, and there was a buoyant freshness in all he wrote. The Pega- 
sus might be but a common hackney, but the hack was young and 
fresh, and galloped gaily as he scented the dewy morning air. It is 
not every poet whose Pegasus clears at a bound a space as wide as all 
that waste of land and sea the watchman views from his tall tower on 
the rock. 

Mr. Hawkehurst’s papers on Lauzun, Brummel, Sardanapalus, Ra- 
belais, Lord Chesterfield, Erasmus, Beau Nash, Apelles, Galileo, and 
Philip of Orleans, were in demand, and the reading public wondered at 
this prodigy of book-making. He had begun to save money, and had 
opened a deposit account at the Unitas Bank. How he gloated over 
the deposit receipts in the stillness of the night, when he added a fresh 
one to his store! When he had three, for sums amounting in all to 
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forty pounds, he took them to Charlotte, and she looked at them, and 
he looked at them, as if the poor little bits of printed paper had been 
specimens of virgin ore from some gold-mine newly discovered by Mr. 
Hawkehurst. And then these foolish lovers kissed each other, as Wil- 
liam Lee and his wife may have embraced after the penniless young 
student had perfected his invention of the stocking-frame. 

“ Forty pounds!” exclaimed Miss Halliday, “all won by your pen, 
and your poor fingers, and your poor, poor head! How it must ache 
after a long day’s work! How clever you must be, Valentine !”’ 

“Yes, dear; amazingly clever. Clever enough to know that you 
are the dearest girl in Christendom.” 

‘Don’t talk nonsense, sir! You are not clever enough to have the 
privilege of doing that yet awhile. I mean, how learned you must be 
to know such lots of things, all about Erasmus, and Galileo, and—” 

“No, my darling, not Erasmus and Galileo. I knew all about 
Erasmus last week ; but I am working at my paper on Galileo now, an 
exhaustive review of all the books that were ever written on the sub- 
ject, in ten pages. I don’t ask other people to remember what I write, 
you know, my dear, and I don’t pledge myself to remember it. That 
sort of thing won’t keep. There is a kind of sediment, no doubt, in 
ene’s note-book; but the effervescence of that vintage goes off rather 
quickly.” 

“T only know that you are a very clever person, and that one ob- 
tains an immensity of information from your writings,” said Charlotte. 

“Yes, dearest, there is a kind of wine that must be made into negus 
for such pretty little topers as you—the ‘ Wine of Cyprus,’ as Mrs. 
Browning called it. It is better for pretty girls to have the negus than 
to have nothing, or only weak home-brewed stuff that results in head- 
ache. My dearest, Fate has been very good to me, and I love my pro- 
fession of letters. Iam sure that of all educational processes there is 
none better than book-making; and the man who begins by making 
books must be dolt, dunce, and dunderhead, if he do not-end by writ- 
ing them. So you may yet hope to see the morning that shall make 
your Valentine famous—for a fortnight. What man can hope to be 
famous for more than a fortnight in such a railroad age as this?’ 

During this halcyon period, in which Mr. Hawkehurst cultivated 
alternately the society of the Muses and his mistress, he saw little or 
nothing of George Sheldon. He had washed his hands of all share in 
the work of establishing Charlotte Halliday’s claim to the Reverend 
John Haygarth’s thousands. Indeed, since that interview in which 
Philip Sheldon had made so light of his stepdaughter’s chances, and 
ratified his consent to her marriage with so humble a literary adven- 
turer as himself, Mr. Hawkehurst had come to consider the Haygarthian 
inheritance as altogether a visionary business. If it were certain, or 
even probable, that Charlotte was to inherit a hundred thousand pounds, 
was it likely that Mr. Sheldon would encourage such an alliance? This 
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question Mr. Hawkehurst always answered in the negative; and as 
days and weeks went by, and he heard no more of the Haygarth for- 
tune, the idea of Charlotte’s wealth became more and more shadowy. 

If there were anything doing in this matter, the two brothers were 
now working together, and George had no further need of Valentine’s 
help. 

The two brothers were not working entirely together. Philip Shel- 
don had taken the matter into his own strong hand, and George found 
it very difficult to hold an inch of ground against that formidable an- 
tagonist. The papers and information which George had boasted of 
to Valentine, and the possession whereof was, as he asserted, the very 
keystone of the arch, proved to be of such small account that he ulti- 
mately consented to hand them over to his brother on the payment of 
expenses out of pocket, and a bonus of one hundred and fifty pounds, 
together with a written undertaking from Miss Halliday to pay him 
the fifth share of any fortune recovered by means of those papers. 

This undertaking had been executed in the easiest manner. 

“ My brother has taken it into his wise head that there is some un- 
claimed stock standing in your grandfather’s name which you are en- 
titled to, Lotta,” Mr. Sheldon said one morning; “and he wants to 
recover the amount for you, on condition of receiving a clear fifth when 
the sum is recovered. Have you any objection to sign such an under- 
taking ?” 

“Dear papa, how can I object?” cried Charlotte gaily. “Why, 
stocks are money, are they not? How fortunate we are, and how rich 
we are getting!” 

“Wel” 

“ Valentine and I,’’ murmured the girl, blushing. “I cannot help 
thinking of him when any windfall of good fortune comes to me. What 
do you think, papa? He has saved forty pounds in little more than 


three months—all earned by his pen !” 
“ Behold 
The arch-enchanter’s wand! Itself a nothing; 
But taking sorcery from the master-hand 
To paralyse the Cesars, and to strike 
The loud earth breathless !”” 


And Miss Halliday spouted the glowing lines of the noble dramatist 
with charming enthusiasm. She signed the required undertaking with- 
out looking at it, and it was duly witnessed by her stepfather. 

“Jn your talk with your mother and Valentine, I should advise 
you to be as silent about this small business as about your own little 
fortune,” Mr. Sheldon remarked presently. 

“ Mustn’t I tell Valentine?” cried Charlotte, making a wry face; 
“T should so like to tell him—just about these stocks. I daresay he 
knows what stocks are; and it would be such cheering news for him, 
after he has worked his poor brain so for that forty pounds. I don’t 
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so much care about telling poor mamma; for she does exclaim and 
wonder so about things, that it is quite fatiguing to hear her. But 
please let me tell Valentine ?” 

Miss Halliday pursed-up her lips and offered her stepfather one of 
those kisses which she had of late been prompted to bestow on him out 
of the gratitude of a heart overflowing with girlish joy. He took the 
kiss as he might have taken a dose of medicine, but did not grant the 
request preferred by it. 

“Tf you want to be a fool, you can tell your lover of this windfall ; 
but if you wish to prove yourself a sensible girl, you will hold your 
tongue. He has saved forty pounds by hard work in the last three 
months, you say: do you think he would have saved forty pence if he 
had known that you had five thousand pounds at his disposal? I 
know that class of men; look at Goldsmith, the man who wrote the 

7icar of Wakefield, and Rasselas, and Clarissa Harlowe, and so on. I 
have read somewhere that he never wrote except under coercion—that 
is to say, want of money.” 

Charlotte acknowledged the wisdom of this argument, and sub- 
mitted. She was not what is called a strong-minded woman; and, 
indeed, strength of mind is not a plant indigenous to the female na- 
ture, but an exceptional growth developed by exceptional circumstances. 
In Charlotte’s life there had been nothing exceptional, and she was in 
all things soft and womanly, ready to acknowledge, and to be guided 
by, the wisdom of her seniors. So Valentine heard nothing of the un- 

' dertaking executed by his lady-love. 

After this, Mr. Sheldon took counsel’s opinion, and set to work in 
real earnest to recover the estate of the deceased John Haygarth from 
the yawning jaws of that tame but all-devouring monster, the Crown. 
The work was slow, and the dryasdust details thereof need not be re- 
corded here. It had but just begun when Horatio Paget suddenly 
returned from his Continental expedition, and established himself once 
more in the Omega-street lodgings. 
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